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THE  HEART  OF  LIFE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

DULVERTON  HOUSE,  though  it  would 
have  been  petty  in  Florence  or  Pisa,  was 
yet  a  palace,  as  London  houses  go.  The 
entrance-hall  had  a  row  of  very  respectable 
pillars,  and  caught  the  eye  with  a  number  of 
busts  and  bronzes ;  while  to-night  a  long 
line  of  servants,  majestic  with  powder  and 
shoulder-knots,  gave  it  an  air  of  festival  to 
which  it  had  been  long  a  stranger. 

The  guests  were  received  upstairs,  in  a 
brilliantly  lighted  gallery,  which  was  hung 
with  magnificent  pictures,  was  floored  with 
shining  parquet,  and  was  furnished  with 
nothing  but  a  number  of  gold  chairs.  The 
organisms  here  assembled — if  the  termin- 
ology of  silence  may  be  borrowed  — appeared 
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to  bear,  for  the  time   being,  the   impress  of 
their  stiff  environment.    Lord  Wargrave,  who 
could  gauge  at  a  glance  the  social  value  of 
an   assembly,    perceived   in   the    bearing    of 
everybody,  the  moment  he  entered  the  room, 
a  certain  formality  and  restraint  peculiar  to 
the   class   of  entertainments   in   assisting  at 
which  he  felt  far  less  amused  than  honoured  ; 
but   honour   of  this    kind    was    one    of    his 
choicest  pleasures.     Most  of  the  elder  men 
wore  stars  on  their  black  coats.     The  Duke 
himself  was  blue  with  the  imposing  ribbon 
of  the  Garter.     The  unmarried  girls  of  whom 
there    was    an    unusual   number,   seemed  to 
be  adorned  with  complexions  made  specially 
dazzling  for  the  occasion  ;  and  their  mothers, 
sparkling  with  diamonds,  had  a  grave  rest- 
lessness in  their  eyes,  which  confirmed  the 
evidence  tendered  by  the  red  baize  carpet, 
and  betrayed  a  consciousness  of  the  proximity 
of  some  royal  personage. 

Had  Lord  Wargrave  devised  in  a  dream 
his  introduction  of  Countess  Shimna  to  the 
world,  he  could  have  devised  nothing  better. 
He  puffed  with  pride  as  all  the  company 
stared  at  her.  The  gentle  and  pretty  effusion 
with  which  she  was  greeted  by  the  Duchess 
flattered  him  like  a  tribute  to  himself;  and 
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Still    more    delightful   to    him    was    a   slight 
movement    amongst    the    men,    which    was 
followed   by   her    introduction    to    the    most 
august  guest  of  the  evening — a  Prince  whose 
charm    for   every  one  was   equalled  by   one 
thing  only,  and  that  was  the  charm  of  every 
pretty  woman  for  him.     Pole,  who  had  met 
him  in  Germany,  was  received  by  him  with 
a  friendly  recognition   and  a  flattering  allu- 
sion to  the  debate  of  two  nights  ago,  which 
were  not  lost  on  Countess  Shimna,  though 
they  escaped  the  observation  of  the  others  ; 
and   he  presently  found  himself,   when  the 
Prince  had  turned  away  from  him,  the  sub- 
ject  of  certain   stares,  which   had   more   of 
criticizm    than    admiration    in    them.      The 
stares      proceeded      from      three      jewelled 
dowagers,   belonging  to   that    curious   class 
of    women    who,    despite    good    birth    and 
connections,    seem    to    be    always   on   their 
promotion,     and     suspicious     of    everybody 
who  shares  it.     These  particular  specimens 
had  been  invited  on  account  of  the  beauty 
of  their  daughters  ;  and  their  hearts,  swell- 
ing under   their   stays   with  the   delights  of 
an  exaggerated  exclusiveness,  were  asking, 
with    respect    to    Pole,    who   this    unknown 
man   was.     He    had    indeed   for  some  years 
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been  very  little  in  London  ;  but  it  so  hap- 
pened that  such  friends  as  he  had  there 
belonged  mostly  to  the  precise  section  of 
society  in  which  his  present  critics  struggled 
in  vain  to  naturalize  themselves,  though,  to 
do  them  justice,  they  often  managed  to 
appear  in  it.  The  consequence  was  that 
when  he  came  to  look  round  the  room  he 
met  with  welcome  from  the  hands  and  the 
friendly  faces  of  three  or  four  of  the  greatest 
ladies  in  the  kingdom,  whilst  his  critics 
looked  on  and  watched  with  rapidly  chang- 
ing feelings.  Their  mouths  relaxed,  their 
eyes  smiled  behind  their  eye-glasses,  and 
one  of  them  thawed  into  a  distinct  move- 
ment of  graciousness  when  the  Duke  intro- 
duced him  to  her,  and  asked  him  to  take 
her  in  to  dinner. 

"You  will  have,"  said  the  Duke,  still 
standing  by  Pole,  "to  divide  mother  and 
daughter.  Your  own  young  lady  has  been 
ordered  to  sit  by  his  Royal  Highness.  Do 
you  see  Wargrave,"  he  continued,  pulling 
Pole  by  the  sleeve,  "  embedded  in  princely 
sunshine— eh  ?— like  a  fly  in  amber!  You 
wonder  how  the  devil  he  got  there !  But 
he  has  got  there  !— eh  ?— What  a  fellow  that 
is  !     Listen  now  !  " 
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The  last  exclamation  was  due  to  an  out- 
burst of  royal  laughter,  which  Lord  Wargrave 
had  had  the  honour  of  eliciting  by  some  story 
or  witticism.  This  incident,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Countess  Shimna's  charms,  consti- 
tuted, indeed,  the  first  success  of  the  evening, 
and  imparted  an  animation  to  the  company 
which  it  had  hitherto,  perhaps,  lacked. 

"  I  wish  to  God,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  a 
weary-looking  Knight  of  the  Thistle,  smiling 
at  Pole  decorously  out  of  his  hollow  eyes — 
"  I  wish  to  God  we  could  all  go  in  to  dinner. 
We're  tired  of  standing  here  on  our  hind  legs 
like  this." 

His  devout  aspiration  was  fulfilled  with 
surprising  promptness.  Two  great  doors  at 
the  end  of  the  gallery  opened,  and  the  com- 
pany presently  passed  to  another  gallery 
beyond,  where  a  long  table  was  glittering, 
starry  with  wax  candles,  Pole's  dowager 
scrutinizing  during  the  transit  several  of 
the  ladies  who  were  offensive  enough  to 
be  sent  in  before  her.  The  Duke  had  in- 
herited some  of  the  most  remarkable  plate 
in  Europe  ;  and  the  table  to-night  was 
covered  with  groups,  in  silver-gilt,  of  sol- 
diers, savages,  and  artillery  of  all  descriptions, 
emblematic  of  the  armies  which  his   father 
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had  had  the  pleasure  of  annihilating.  The 
brilliancy  of  this  historic,  if  not  beautiful, 
decoration,  lit  up  each  of  the  ladies  like  an 
additional  set  of  jewelry ;  and  Pole's  dowager, 
in  particular,  was  exhibited  to  so  much  ad- 
vantage, that  every  time  she  smiled  at  him 
he  could  have  drawn  an  accurate  diagram 
of  the  network  of  little  worldly  wrinkles 
in  which  the  corners  of  her  mouth  ensconced 
themselves. 

"Of  course,  Mr.  Pole,"  she  said,  "we're 
all  talking  about  your  speech.  I  think  you 
have  spent  a  good  deal  of  your  time  abroad. 
By  the  way,  do  you  know  my  daughter  ? 
Adeline,  this  is  Mr.  Pole.  You've  been 
seeing  lately  a  great  deal  about  him  in  the 
newspapers.  Tell  him,  dear,  about  your 
ball  at  the  British  Embassy  in  Paris." 

The  young  lady  turned  on  Pole  a  pair  of 
very  brilliant  eyes,  which  seemed  to  hold 
in  their  depths  the  memories  of  a  hundred 
balls,  and  of  little  else,  Pole  thought;  but 
in  this  he  found  that  he  was  wrong.  The 
young  lady  was  very  observant  of  other 
young  ladies,  her  competitors,  and  presently 
asked  him — 

"Who  is  the  foreign-looking  girl  who  is 
sitting  between   the  Prince  and  that  funny 
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little  Jacques  de  Pontorson  ?  Everybody 
has  been  staring  at  her:  nobody  seems  to 
know  her." 

"  Do  you  think  her  pretty  ?  "  asked  Pole. 
"  She  is,"  said  the  young  lady,  "  one  of  the 
smartest-looking  girls  I  ever  saw  in  my  life. 
That  dress  came  from  Paris,  /  know.  Pretty  ? 
Well — yes  ;  I've  no  doubt  some  people  would 
think  her  so." 

"The  Czarewitch,"  said  Pole,  "  when  he 
danced  with  her  at  the  Winter  Palace,  de- 
clared she  was  one  of  the  loveliest  women 
who  had  ever  been  seen  in  Petersburg." 

The  young  lady  turned  to  him  with  anima- 
tion. "  Oh,"  she  said,  "  do  you  know  her, 
then  ?" 

"  She  is,"  replied  Pole,  "  Countess  Shimna 
O'Keefe,  my  cousin.  Her  chaperon  to-night 
is  Lord  Wargrave,  who  is  my  cousin 
also." 

The  young  lady's  mother,  who  had  been 
listening  to  all  this  with  interest,  felt  that 
Pole  was  every  minute  rising  higher  and 
higher  in  her  estimation ;  and  she  at  last 
became  perfectly  satisfied,  which  she  hardly 
had  been  hitherto,  at  having  been  taken  in  to 
dinner  by  a  man  who  had  no  distinct  pre- 
cedence.    She  asked  him  if  he  were  one  of 
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the  Poles  of  the  West  of  England,  who  she 
now  recollected  were  a  family  of  much  pro- 
vincial magnitude.  She  expressed  a  wish  to 
make  his  foreign  Countess's  acquaintance, 
and  ended  with  proposing  that  he  should  join 
them  at  a  party  to  the  play  next  Wednesday. 
Men  who  are  capable  of  appreciating  genuine 
social  flattery  get  it  far  purer  and  less 
adulterated  by  friendship  from  women  who 
are  near  the  social  summit  than  from  those 
who  actually  stand  on  it.  For  the  latter  can 
afford  to  feel  friendship  ;  the  former  only  to 
show  it ;  and  thus,  when  they  do  show  it,  it 
has  the  extended  value  of  representing  the 
opinion  of  the  world,  not  a  private  whim  of 
their  own. 

Pole  was  fully  aware  of  this,  and  had  his 
mind  been  at  ease,  he  had,  being  human, 
quite  sufficient  vanity  to  derive  considerable 
pleasure  from  the  homage  that  was  thus 
offered  him.  But  his  mind  was  preoccupied, 
though  not  his  eyes  or  his  manner.  No  one 
who  watched  him  could  have  told  that  he 
was  thinking  of  Countess  Shimna.  As  from 
time  to  time  he  glanced  at  the  faces  opposite 
him,  his  impartial  attention  never  lingered 
on  hers  ;  but  all  the  while  he  was  conscious 
of  the  kind  of  relations  that  were  developing 
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themselves  between  her  and  her  two  neigh- 
bours. Towards  her  Royal  admirer  she 
comported  herself  with  a  mixture  of  self- 
possession  and  deference,  animated  with  a 
sparkling  pleasure  that  was  never  out  of  her 
own  control.  To  her  conduct  in  this  respect 
Pole  could  take  no  exception  ;  yet,  neverthe- 
less, it  disquieted  him.  It  filled  him  with  a 
jealousy,  not  of  any  special  man,  but  of  the 
world.  That  other  jealousy,  however,  was 
not  forgotten  by  him.  It  stirred  in  him 
vaguely,  when  she  turned  to  her  other  neigh- 
bour, the  identical  young  Attache  who  had 
enjoyed  her  favour  in  Brook  Street.  That 
for  this  young  man  personally  she  entertained 
the  smallest  regard,  was  not  by  any  means 
the  impression  which  she  could  possibly 
have  conveyed  to  anybody.  But  she  had 
evidently  discovered  that  she  had  certain 
intimate  subjects  in  common  v/ith  him  ;  and 
as  she  discussed  these  with  subdued  and 
confidential  animation,  Pole  fancied  that 
memories  with  which  he  had  no  connection 
were  calling  expressions  into  her  face  which 
he  considered  should  have  been  sacred  to 
himself. 

When  a  man  is  in  love  with  a  woman  of  a 
certain   type,  it    is  not  enough  for  him  that 
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her  eyes  should  never  be  used  so  as  to 
convey  to  any  other  man  any  impression 
that  he  has  moved  her.  What  the  lover 
demands  is  that,  except  when  they  are  fixed 
upon  himself,  any  sign  of  how  they  look 
when  she  is  really  moved,  should  be  absent 
from  them.  He  demands  that  treasures 
belonging  to  himself  alone  should  not  only 
not  be  given,  but  not  even  shown,  to  others  ; 
indeed,  that  in  his  absence,  they  should 
almost  cease  to  be.  And  such  were  the 
demands,  imperfectly  as  he  was  aware  of  the 
fact,  which  Pole's  passion,  by  this  time,  was 
making  on  Countess  Shimna.  The  dinner, 
accordingly,  brilliant  though  it  was  as  a 
spectacle,  and  flattering  as  the  tributes  were 
that  were  paid  to  his  own  importance,  yet 
offered  him,  as  it  dragged  its  course  from 
one  quarter  of  an  hour  to  another,  little 
pleasure  but  the  prospect  of  its  own  con- 
clusion. 

The  principal  event  of  the  evening,  how- 
ever, was  not  yet  foreseen  by  him.  When, 
after  the  enjoyments  of  claret,  cigarettes  and 
coffee,  the  men,  in  a  straggling  body,  went 
sauntering  into  the  state  drawing-room,  it 
became  apparent  at  once  that  something 
unusual  was  in  the  air;  and  the  news  was 
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presently  communicated  to  the  male  intel- 
ligence that  the  young  ladies  of  the  party 
were  preparing  to  justify  their  presence  there 
by  a  minuet.  The  scene  that  ensued  was 
one  of  singular  beauty.  The  goddess  of 
some  new  Pygmalion  seemed  to  have  en- 
dowed with  life  a  bevy  of  statues  made  out 
of  Dresden  China.  Girls,  whose  conversation 
at  dinner  required  youth  to  excuse  it,  now 
had  youth  to  avenge  them  with  its  gift  of 
exquisite  motion.  Amongst  these  Countess 
Shimna  was  not  only  the  most  graceful ;  she 
was  the  most  self-possessed,  and  was  in- 
comparably the  most  finished  in  appearance. 
But  her  greatest  triumph  was  to  come. 

At  the  end  of  the  minuet  she  was  sur- 
rounded by  some  of  her  new  companions, 
and  was  evidently  being  pressed  by  them 
to  do  something.  "I  think,  sir,"  said  the 
Duchess,  in  answer  to  a  question  from  the 
Prince,  "they  want  her  to  dance  by  herself 
some  Polish  dance  she  was  describing  to 
them." 

"  I  am  sure,"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  that 
brought  all  the  young  ladies  to  attention, 
"  Countess  Shimna  will  not  disappoint  us. 
She  will  never  refuse  to  give  us  so  great  a 
pleasure." 
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With  the  prettiest  manner  imaginable  she 
put  all  hesitancy  aside.  Her  companions 
drew  away  from  her.  She  was  alone  on  the 
dazzling  parquet  which  gleamed  with  blurred 
reflections  of  the  silken  colours  of  her  dress. 
A  musician,  already  instructed,  lashed  from 
a  piano  a  couple  of  barbaric  chords  :  a  wild 
melody  then  began  to  swing  and  sway  itself, 
and  the  figure  of  Countess  Shimna  was 
swaying  and  undulating  to  the  music.  To 
Pole,  as  he  watched  her,  and  saw  the  dance 
develop  itself,  she  became  a  new  creature. 
Something  of  the  spirit  of  the  wild  Russian 
song,  which  she  had  sung  to  him  and  Lord 
Wargrave  by  the  moonlit  window  at  Glen- 
lynn,  had  passed  into  her  limbs  and  move- 
ments, and  the  flexure  of  her  supple  outlines. 
But  other  things  were  in  them  also.  There 
was  a  delicate  hardihood  of  abandonment  to 
a  tribe  of  untamed  emotions,  some  of  them 
fierce,  as  if  kindred  to  savage  warfare,  some 
suggesting  a  languor  that  relapsed  upon  a 
bed  of  roses.  And  yet  with  all  this  her 
whole  action  was  so  restrained,  the  least 
look  of  her  eyes,  the  least  movement  of  head 
or  wrist,  showed  such  complete  control  of 
the  passion  with  which  she  played,  that 
emotions    and    forces    which    in    themselves 
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were  almost  tragic,  became  part  of  that 
drawing-room  comedy  in  which  passion  is 
assuaged  to  smiles. 

The  Prince  was  delighted.  The  room 
echoed  with  applause.  All  the  spectators 
present  looked  at  each  other  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  a  new  sensation.  Lord  Wargrave 
was  in  the  seventh  heaven.  "You,"  said 
the  Prince,  who  was  near  him,  "have  seen 
most  things.  Have  you  ever  before  seen 
anything  like  that  ?  " 

"Once,  sir,"  said  Lord  Wargrave,  senten- 
tiously,  "but  in  a  very  different  kind  of 
house.  A  dance  like  that,"  he  muttered, 
"is  a  provocation  to  one  of  two  things — to 
run  away  with  a  woman,  or  to  cut  your 
enemy's  throat."  As  it  was  difficult  to 
imagine  Lord  Wargrave  performing  either  of 
these  interesting  feats,  the  Prince  rewarded 
him  with  a  second  ebullition  of  laughter,  the 
memory  of  which,  as  Lord  Wargrave  drove 
away,  lay  on  his  expanding  heart,  sparkling 
like  a  new  decoration. 


CHAPTER  II. 

ONE  of  Lord  Wargrave's  chief  difficulties 
in  life  was  persuading  himself  to  go  to  bed. 
To-night,  as  the  carriage  was  turning,  on 
its  way  home,  into  Piccadilly,  he  abruptly 
started  out  of  what  seemed  a  philosopher's 
slumber,  pushed  his  head  out  of  the  window, 
and  shouted  to  the  footman,  "Stop!'  He 
then  informed  his  companions  that  he  was 
going  to  "look  in,"  as  he  expressed  it,  at  a 
certain  club,  which  met  every  Wednesday 
night  during  the  session,  and  discussed 
everything,  from  religion  to  "  rare  and 
curious"  literature,  in  a  large  room  furnished 
with  spirits,  lemons,  and  soda-water. 

As  he  slowly  extricated  himself  from  the 
carriage,  one  if  not  two  hearts  began  to  beat 
more  quickly  than  they  had  done  a  moment 
earlier.  Pole,  at  all  events,  in  a  state  of 
feverish  uncertainty  as  to  whether  Countess 
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Shimna  might  not  be  gone  from  him  for  ever, 
was  utterly  unprepared  for  being  so  soon 
and  so  suddenly  left  alone  with  her.  Hither- 
to, as  was  natural,  he  had  been  seated  with 
his  back  to  the  horses  ;  and  he  at  first  re- 
mained where  he  was,  though  Lord  War- 
grave's  place  was  vacant.  But  as  they 
turned  a  corner,  a  gas-lamp  threw  a  moment's 
illumination  into  the  carriage,  and  that 
moment  showed  him  Countess  Shimna's 
eyes  fixed  on  him.  It  showed  him  a  vision 
of  diamonds,  silk,  and  swan's-down  ;  and 
the  eyes  which  had  so  lately  laughed  and 
sparkled  to  the  world,  still  indeed  shining, 
but  not  shining  with  laughter. 

"  Will  you  sit  here?"  she  said.  And  she 
moved  her  cloak  to  make  room  for  him.  In 
another  moment  he  was  by  her  side. 

"Well,"  he  began,  almost  coldly,  "and 
how  do  you  like  the  world  —  the  London 
world  ?  Do  you  feel  unfit  for  it — out  of  tune 
with  it?" 

"  Shall  I  tell  you,"  she  answered,  "  what  I 
think  ?  Of  all  the  men  I  have  seen  in  it  I 
think  you  are  the  best.  You  are  in  it ;  you 
belong  to  it ;  you  ornament  it ;  but  you  rise 
out  of  it.  Of  all  the  men  there  to-night  the 
only  man  was  you." 
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"  No  one  to-night,"  he  said,  "  would  have 
suspected  you  of  that  opinion." 

"  Do  you  take  me,"  she  murmured,  "  for  a 
bourgeoise  that  I  should  show  what  I  feel  in 
public  ?  You  are  very  clever,  but  you  don't 
understand  much.  If  you  cared  to  hear,  I 
could  tell  you  in  two  words  what  I  mean." 

"Tell  me,"  he  said,  dizzy  with  a  mad 
prescience  of  what  was  coming. 

All  her  silks  whispered  with  an  abrupt 
movement  of  her  body,  and  her  lips,  close  to 
his  ear,  articulated,  "Je  t'aime,  je  t'aime." 

So  far  as  words  went,  he  gave  her  no 
immediate  answer;  but  she  was  answered 
none  the  less.  Then  without  any  warning, 
she  struggled  as  though  to  draw  away  from 
him.  "Ah,"  she  said,  "let  me  go!  Do  not 
touch  me.  I  am  fire.  I  am  not  like  your 
women  of  England.  Reginald  —  make  me 
leave  you." 

"Answer  me,  then,"  he  said.  "  Will  you 
be  mine  ?     Will  you  marry  me  ?  " 

She  shrank  back  at  the  words,  but  did  not 
wholly  disengage  herself.  "  Oh  !  "  she  ex- 
claimed, "  I  beg  you,  don't  speak  of  that  yet. 
How  can  I  tell  ?  I  can  give  you  as  yet  no 
answer." 

"Well,"    said   Pole,   "listen.      In    another 
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week  I  shall  have  another  occasion  to  exert 
myself  in  the  House  of  Commons.  You  will 
then  be  able  to  judge  better  of  me  as  a  public 
man.  And  a  day,  or  a  day  or  two,  later 
will  be  the  ball  at  Dulverton  House.  There 
you  again  will  meet  the  world.  I  will  wait 
till  after  the  ball  before  I  repeat  the  question  ; 
but  remember,  I  will  do  so  then.  Will  this 
arrangement  satisfy  you  ?  " 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "yes!  How  good  you 
are  !  You  may  ask  me  then."  Her  supple 
form  once  more  surrendered  itself  to  the 
arm  that  held  it,  but  a  moment  later,  when 
they  arrived  at  their  own  door,  her  voice 
was  light»  and  laughing,  as  though  all  life 
were  a  toy ;  and  she  was  saying,  "  Mr.  Pole, 
will  you  please  to  get  out  first.  You  are 
lucky  in  having  so  much  less  of  yourself  to 
collect." 

Next  morning  at  breakfast,  for  the  first 
time  since  he  had  known  her,  Pole  found 
her  pensive,  in  the  presence  of  a  third  person. 
Her  cheeks  had  no  colour  but  a  hint  of  the 
most  pale  geranium,  and  under  her  eyes 
were  streaks  of  transparent  violet.  In  the 
course  of  the  morning  she  at  once  surprised 
and  delighted  him  by  asking  him  if  he  would 
come  with  her  when   she  went  to  see  her 

vol.  in.  c 
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child.  He  assented  eagerly.  She  took  him 
into  the  drawing-room  of  the  lodging-house, 
and  had  the  child  brought  down  to  her. 

"Look  at  its  little  lips,"  she  said,  "they 
are  coral  ;  and  at  its  little  ears,  they  are 
shells  ;  and  all  its  soul  and  heart  are  playing 
hide-and-seek  between  its  eye-lashes.  Do 
you  like  my  little  daughter?"  she  asked 
presently.  "  Put  your  hand  on  her  cheek. 
How  cool,  how  soft,  and  yet  how  firm  it  is  ! 
Mon  ami,"  she  went  on,  "  wait  a  little,  and  be 
patient  with  me.  I  cannot  yet  bear  the 
question  which  you  asked  last  night.  Wait 
for  a  week,  as  you  said.  Then  things  may 
be  different.  And  now  ring  the  bell.  My 
daughter  goes  out  at  twelve ;  and  as  for  me 
—you  must  take  me  for  a  little  fresh  air  in 
the  Park." 

They  went  together  in  pale  autumnal 
glimmer  that  gave  something  of  gold  to  the 
grass  and  the  hazy  trees.  Except  for  a 
ragged  tramp  or  two  the  walks  were  pro- 
longed solitudes.  Pole  and  Countess  Shimna 
talked  in  low  intimate  tones,  not  attempting 
to  approach  any  serious  topic,  but  sharing 
those  bubbles  of  thought  which  bead  the 
mind's  surface,  and  to  give  expression  to 
which  is  the  rarest  form  of  confidence. 
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The  kind  of  relation  between  them  estab- 
lished during  this  quiet  walk,  remained,  on 
the  surface  at  least,  unchanged  during  the 
week  that  followed.  Much  of  his  time,  as 
heretofore,  was  occupied  by  his  official  work; 
and  she  for  her  part  became  very  soon 
excited  by  the  prospect  of  the  advent  to 
London  of  one  of  her  oldest  girl  friends— 
Mdlle.  Therese  de  Pontorson,  a  sister  of  the 
young  Attache.  This  piece  of  news  was  to 
Pole  doubly  welcome,  as  not  only  promising 
a  pleasure  to  Countess  Shimna,  but  also 
as  explaining  her  interest  in  her  friend's 
brother. 

There  was  only  one  other  incident  of  any 
definite  kind  which  intervened  between  their 
walk  in  the  park  and  his  impending  speech 
in  Parliament.  This  was  a  visit  which  his 
mother,  Countess  Shimna,  and  he,  made  to 
Mrs.  Steinberg  for  one  Saturday  night,  Lord 
Wargrave  having  left  London  to  dine  with 
the  Corporation  of  Manchester. 

"  I  think,"  said  Miss  de  Souza  to  Pole, 
just  before  the  visit  ended,  they  being  at  last 
alone  together  for  a  few  moments — "  I  think 
she  is  the  most  beautiful  woman  I  ever  saw 
in  my  life.  And  her  wit,  her  vivacity,  her 
good  humour — there  is  no  English  word  for 
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them.  They  hardly  exist  in  England.  If  I 
were  a  man,"  she  continued,  "  I  am  certain 
she  could  do  anything  with  me.  I  can  see 
her  with  your  eyes.  But  there  is  one  thing 
— may  I  say  this  to  you  ? — that  I  don't  think 
about  her.  I  don't  think  she  is  half  good 
enough  for  you." 

Her  observation,  though  it  confused  and 
annoyed  him  at  the  moment,  yet  left  behind 
it  a  certain  residuum  of  satisfaction.  Not 
only  were  his  vanity  and  his  gratitude 
both  alike  touched  by  the  high  value  which 
it  seemed  that  Miss  de  Souza  set  upon 
himself,  but  her  failure  to  see  the  entire 
merits  of  Countess  Shimna  gave  a  new 
force,  and  even  piquancy,  to  his  own  belief 
in  them,  as  though  they  belonged  to  him 
doubly  in  virtue  of  his  being  their  sole 
discoverer.  He  was,  however,  hurt  by 
finding  that  Countess  Shimna's  admiration 
of  Miss  de  Souza  was  even  more  qualified 
than  Miss  de  Souza's  had  been  of  her, 
though  she  indicated  her  own  views  in  a 
manner  that  was  less  direct.  Having  praised 
Miss  De  Souza  with  a  good  deal  of  intelligent 
appreciation,  she  proceeded  to  express  her 
surprise  at  the  sort  of  social  position  which 
appeared  in  England  to  be  occupied  by  the 
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rich  bourgeoise.  To  this,  Pole  replied  some- 
what coldly,  that  the  position  of  the  Stein- 
bergs and  the  De  Souzas  had  been  in  Paris 
even  better  than  it  was  in  England.  "Well," 
said  Countess  Shimna,  laughing,  "  I  suppose 
I  ought  not  to  talk,  since  I,  in  my  own 
country,  can't  even  go  to  Court.  As  for 
you,"  she  added,  "I  have  not  the  least  doubt 
that  you've  quarterings  enough  for  a  Canon 
of  Strasbourg.  But  whatever  you  have,  you 
have  one  thing — the  certainty  of  being  a 
great  man.  I  see  it  in  the  way  in  which 
every  one  looks  at  and  speaks  to  you." 

Ever  since  the  Duke's  dinner-party,  Pole 
had  been  increasingly  conscious  of  the 
interest  which  Countess  Shimna  took  in 
his  worldly  prospects,  and  of  the  fact  that 
this  was  accentuated  by  the  interest  in  him 
felt  by  others.  Instead  of  wounding  his 
vanity,  the  discovery  flattered  and  stimu- 
lated it.  Just  as  some  women  would  rather 
be  loved  for  their  beauty  than  for  them- 
selves, so  some  men  would  rather  be  loved 
for  their  success  than  for  themselves.  Pole's 
condition  was  not  precisely  this,  but  he 
felt  a  desire  to  be  loved  for  his  success,  not 
indeed  rather  than  for  himself,  but  as  well 
as    for   himself.     It    appeared    to   him    to   be 
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in  the  fitness  of  things  that  Countess 
Shimna's  lover  should  be  brilliant.  He  felt 
the  same  shame  at  the  thought  of  not  being, 
in  her  eyes,  distinguished,  that  he  would 
have  felt  at  appearing  with  her  in  public 
dirty,  ragged,  or  unshaven  ;  and  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life  he  began,  under  her  influence, 
to  understand  fully  what  worldly  ambition 
means. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  seemed  to 
him  as  if  his  whole  nature  were  changing, 
and  his  mind  and  muscles  being  invigorated 
with  a  new  energy.  Though  he  had  never 
allowed  himself  to  succumb  to  the  unnerving 
influences  of  sorrow,  yet  the  incidents  of 
his  life  had,  during  the  past  four  years, 
secretly  isolated  him  from  the  normal  con- 
solations of  society,  and  burdened  him  in 
his  loneliness  with  many  bitter  anxieties. 
The  result  had  been  that,  though  he  bore 
his  burden  bravely,  and  though  a  passion  as 
intense  as  it  was  unfortunate,  had  brought 
to  him  its  hidden  compensations,  he  had 
come  to  look  upon  life  as  a  thing  to  be 
endured,  rather  than  enjoyed  ;  and  its  very 
pleasures  and  beauties  had  pierced  him  with 
a  sad  solemnity.  But  now  his  feet  as  he 
walked    beat    hopefully    upon    the    ground, 
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and  the  music  of  life  had  changed  from  an 
elegy  to  an  inspiriting  march. 

In  due  time  the  night  of  the  great  debate 
arrived,  in  which  he  was  to  take  such  a 
prominent,  and  he  hoped,  such  a  successful 
part ;  but  with  it  came  the  first  disappoint- 
ment which  he  had  known  for  many  days. 
It  so  happened  that  he,  Countess  Shimna, 
and  Mrs.  Pole,  had  been  invited  for  that 
very  night  to  a  dance  at  a  Catholic  house. 
The  party  was  to  be  quite  a  small  one,  the 
company  being  almost  entirely  recruited 
from  a  circle  of  old  Catholic  families,  who 
had  lost  their  health  and  complexions 
by  generations  of  intermarriages,  and 
who,  whenever  they  met,  celebrated  their 
consanguinity,  by  Christian  names,  and 
nick-names,  and  much  cousinly  laughter. 
Countess  Shimna,  it  had  been  well  under- 
stood, was  to  forego  this  temperate  festival, 
in  order  to  be  an  auditor  of  Pole's  oratory, 
and  a  spectator  of  the  results  produced  by  it. 
But  at  breakfast  that  morning  she  made  the 
unexpected  announcement  that  her  friend, 
Therese  de  Pontorson  ;  who  had  just  reached 
London,  and  whom  she  had  not  seen  for 
years,  was  to  go  to  this  very  dance  under 
the   care   of  an   old    French  aunt,  and   was 
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specially  anxious  that  Countess  Shimna 
should  go  with  them. 

"  I  am,"  she  said,  "  more  than  sorry,  but 
I  cannot  disappoint  them.  And  then,"  she 
added,  "  I  shall  see  Mr.  Pole's  triumph  in 
the  papers ;  but  I  must  see  Therese  with 
my  eyes,  or  I  shall  not  see  her  at  all." 

Pole  was  not  only  disappointed,  but  a 
little  puzzled  by  her  conduct.  He  treated 
it,  however,  as  he  had  treated  many  crosses 
previously.  He  made  it  a  motive  to  fresh 
effort  on  his  own  part,  having  learned  by 
experience  that  effort  is  one  of  the  best 
antidotes  to  pain  :  and  he  went  down  to  the 
House  more  determined  than  ever  to  impress 
his  personality,  not  on  the  House  only,  but 
on  the  nation. 

The  result  was  beyond  his  hopes.  He 
came  home  to  bed  with  applause  echoing 
in  his  ears,  not  a  vainer  man,  not  a  prouder 
man,  but  a  man  matured  and  calmed  by 
an  inward  consciousness  of  his  strength. 
elevated  by  a  perception  of  new  reasons  for 
his  self-respect,  and  at  the  same  time  troubled 
and  restless  with  the  growing  vitality  of 
his  hopes. 


CHAPTER    III. 

ALTHOUGH  Countess  Shimna  had  not 
witnessed  his  triumph,  he  felt,  as  he  dressed 
next  morning,  that  she  would  perhaps  be 
even  more  affected  by  it  than  if  she  had ; 
since  she  would,  when  she  read  of  it  in  the 
papers,  regret  the  spectacle  she  had  missed. 
His  spirits  accordingly  were  damped,  in 
some  small  degree,  when  he  learned,  on 
going  down  to  breakfast,  that  she  was  tired 
and  suffering  from  a  headache,  and  in  all 
probability  would  not  appear  till  luncheon. 

As  her  dance  of  last  night,  in  fact,  as  weil 
as  in  name,  had  been  not  only  small  but 
early,  he  could  not  help  wondering  how  so 
sober  a  taste  of  dissipation  could  have 
proved  too  much  for  one  who  was  so  well 
accustomed  to  the  world.  But  when  the 
hour  for  lunch  approached,  and  he  found  her, 
on  entering  the  drawing-room,  lying  on  one 
of    the    sofas,    her   head    languid    against    a 
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cushion,  he  saw  that  her  indisposition  was 
more  than  a  girl's  fancy. 

"I  wish,"  she  said,  "I  could  have  heard 
your  speech  last  night.  They  tell  me  that 
the  papers  are  full  of  you  ;  but  I  have  been 
able  to  read  nothing." 

He  asked  her  if  she  were  suffering. 

"  No,"  she  said,  "  I  am  only  tired.  I 
shouldn't  have  been  tired  if  I  had  gone  to 
hear  your  speech,  instead  of  sitting  with 
Therese,  and  watching  that  dance.  Do 
you  know,"  she  went  on  abruptly,  "what 
you  had  better  do  ?  I  think  you  had  better 
take  me  back  again  to  Glenlynn." 

"Will  you  let  me?"  he  began;  but  then 
abruptly  checked  himself.  "  No,"  he  went 
on.  "  I  am  going  to  keep  my  word.  I  will 
not  ask  you  till  to-night's  ball  is  over.  It 
happens,  however,  that  I  shall  be  going  to 
Glenlynn  myself  to-morrow — only  for  a  day 
or  two.  I  have  to  go  there  on  business,  and 
I  will  take  your  answer  with  me." 

To  his  surprise  she  raised  herself.  She 
appeared  to  be  full  of  interest ;  but  it  was 
an  interest  he  could  not  fathom. 

"You  are  really,"  she  said,  "going  to 
Glenlynn  to-morrow  ?  And  for  how  long  ? 
For  how  many  days  ?     Tell  me." 
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"For  two  days— perhaps  three.  I  had  a 
letter  this  morning  from  my  builder." 

"  Hadn't  you  better,"  she  said,  "  stay  with 
me  here  in  London  ?     And  yet  no — no — no." 

"You  won't  come  with  me,  then?"  he 
asked,  half  seriously. 

She  smiled  and  shook  her  head,  and  fell 
back  on  the  cushions. 

"I'm  sure,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Pole,  who 
at  this  moment  entered,  "that  you  ought 
not  to  think  of  going  to  the  ball  to-night." 

"  Nonsense,  Augusta,"  grunted  Lord  War- 
grave's  voice  behind  her.  "  What  tires  young 
ladies  like  her  is  not  dissipation,  but  the 
want  of  it.  What  is  it?"  he  said,  bustling 
over  to  the  sofa.  "  Feverishness  ?  Here, 
let  me  feel  your  pulse.  Stop  there  and  rest. 
You  want  nothing  but  that.  You  must  go 
to-night,  if  I  have  to  carry  you  in  my 
arms." 

Much  to  Lord  Wargrave's  delight,  this 
discussion  about  herself  had  the  effect  of 
rousing  the  invalid  somewhat  ;  for  her  eyes, 
as  they  met  his,  shone  with  a  sort  of  mis- 
chievous determination. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "let  me  be  quiet.  That 
is  all  I  ask.  You  shall  find  me  to-night  as 
ready  to    go    as  you    are.     I   will    stay    now 
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where    I    am ;   and    my    friend    Therese    is 
coming  to  spend  the  afternoon  with  me." 

This  last  piece  of  news  Pole  heard  with 
mortification ;  for  it  showed  him  that  till 
to-night  Countess  Shimna  would  be  inacces- 
sible :  and  the  few  words  that  had  just  passed 
between  them  left  him  disturbed  with  a 
sense  that  even  yet  he  did  but  half  under- 
stand her.  After  luncheon,  however,  he  be- 
took himself  to  the  Carlton  Club,  where  he 
had  the  satisfaction  of  discovering,  by  the 
demeanour  of  many  slight  acquaintances, 
that  he  was  more  famous  than  he  had 
imagined  he  was ;  and  this  had  the  effect 
of  driving  his  mortification  from  him.  As 
he  was  about  to  leave  the  building,  an  inci- 
dent took  place  which  was  calculated  to  en- 
courage his  self-confidence  further,  and,  by 
a  singularly  illogical  process,  to  drive  his 
doubts  away  from  him.  In  the  hall  he 
encountered  the  Prime  Minister,  who,  instead 
of  acknowledging  his  services,  as  he  very 
often  did  those  of  his  most  influential  sup- 
porters, with  the  economical  payment  of  a 
half-absent  nod  and  smile,  caught  him  by 
the  arm,  and  said,  with  confidential  civility: 
"Ah,  Mr.  Pole,  I  was  wanting  to  have  a 
word  with  you."    They  sat  down  and  talked. 
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"These  points,"  said  the  Prime  Minister, 
"are  most  important.  If  you  are  not  better 
engaged,  will  you  do  me  a  great  favour,  and 
dine  to-night  with  me,  when  we  shall  have 
leisure  for  discussing  them.  It's  a  man's 
dinner.  My  family  are  dining  out,  and  going 
on  to  the  ball,  as  I  dare  say  you  are  also." 
And  he  mentioned  the  names  of  the  other 
expected  guests — three  in  number,  and  all 
members  of  the  Cabinet.  For  a  moment 
Pole  hesitated.  His  thoughts  were  of 
Countess  Shimna  going  to  the  ball  without 
him,  under  Lord  Wargrave's  wing,  and 
perhaps  engaged  by  others  before  he  could 
get  near  her.  But  he  thrust  these  thoughts 
aside,  and  accepted  the  invitation. 

When  he  reached  Brook  Street,  he  found 
Countess  Shimna  in  the  drawing-room. 
She  wore  a  certain  tea-gown,  which  was 
very  far  from  being  unknown  to  him.  The 
lace  of  its  floating  sleeves  had  lain  on  his 
own  arms,  when  her  lips  had  been  close  to 
his,  between  the  hearth  and  the  chess-board 
at  Glenlynn.  For  a  second  or  two  at  the 
sight  of  her,  his  resolution  failed  him.  He 
thought  of  sending  an  excuse  to  the  Prime 
Minister,  and  remaining  where  he  was,  so 
that  she  might  cling  to  him,  as  they  went  to 
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dinner.  But  almost  before  this  thought  had 
completely  shaped  itself,  his  mind  was 
impressed  by  her  singularly  rapid  recovery  ; 
and  the  spirit  of  pique  whispered  to  him  that 
if  she  could  rouse  herself  so  readily  for  the 
ball,  she  might  have  done  so  after  luncheon, 
for  an  hour  of  his  own  society  ;  whilst  when 
he  heard  that  she  had  been  actually  out  with 
her  young  French  friend,  he  had  a  positive 
satisfaction  in  informing  her  that  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  dine  elsewhere. 

"Where?"  she  asked  half  petulantly. 
And  he  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  when  he 
told  her,  a  tribute  of  respect  in  her  eyes  to 
the  political  importance  that  was  being 
attached  to  him. 

The  distinguished  party  which  he  had  the 
honour  of  joining  pursued  its  discussions 
till  long  after  eleven  o'clock ;  and  his  thoughts 
had  impatiently  preceded  him  to  Dulverton 
House  for  a  good  half-hour  before  the  states- 
men separated. 

"  I  suppose,"  said  the  Prime  Minister, 
with  a  martyr's  resignation  in  his  eyes,  "  I 
should  be  doing  the  civil  thing  if  I  went 
myself  with  you,  for  a  moment.  Let  us 
have  a  four-wheel  cab,  and  go  to  this  ball 
together." 
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If  Dulverton  House  had  been  brilliant  on 
the  night  of  the  dinner-party,  it  was  doubly 
brilliant  now,  and  its  brilliance  showed 
externally.  The  street  was  alive  with 
carriage -lamps,  and  dark  with  a  line  of 
carriages,  which  was  quite  sufficiently  long 
to  indicate  to  an  experienced  eye  that  the 
entertainment  within  was  large,  and  yet  not 
promiscuous.  Sounds  of  music  spasmo- 
dically found  their  way  to  the  open  air,  and 
the  first-floor  windows,  glowing  through 
half- drawn  curtains,  showed  glimpses  of 
gilded  ceilings  and  the  heads  of  dancers 
moving. 

As  the  Prime  Minister  emerged  from  his 
humble  vehicle,  the  spectators  about  the 
portico  recognized  him,  and  raised  a  cheer. 
Pole  was  conscious  also  of  hearing  his  own 
name  mentioned,  and  he  followed  his  leader 
into  the  hall,  with  a  future  unveiled  before 
him,  in  which  hopes  glittered  so  fast,  that 
their  features  were  indistinguishable. 

Most  of  the  company,  it  was  evident,  had 
arrived  already  ;  for  the  hall  and  the  broad 
staircase  were  empty,  except  for  servants. 
The  life  of  the  night  began  with  the  opening 
of  the  tall  doors  which  flanked  the  marble 
landing;  and  suddenly  through  the  aperture 
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came  the  twinkle  of  countless  candles,  the 
colour   of  women's    skirts,    and    the    hoarse 
murmur  of  conversation.     The  new-comers 
found    themselves    in    an    ante-room,  out  of 
which  the  ball-room  opened  ;   and   here   the 
hostess    and  the   more    sober  of  her   guests 
were    enjoying    themselves    in    comparative 
quiet.    The  ball-room,  moreover,  was  empty- 
ing itself,   a  dance  having  just  ended  :    but 
Pole,  as  his  name  was  announced  together 
with  the    Prime    Minister's,  felt  that   many 
glances  were  turned  on  him,  full  of  a  lively 
interest.     Men  shook  him  by  the  hand  with 
the  familiar  and  intimate  friendliness  which 
the  civilized  human  heart  reserves  for  suc- 
cess  alone,   and  which   flatters  most  of  its 
recipients    so    much    more    than    affection. 
Magnificent  dowagers,  peering  over  ramparts 
of  brocade  and  jewelry,  arrested  him  with 
benignant    smiles,    and   talked   to    him   with 
that    animated    tenacity    by    which    women 
show  pride,  as  well  as  pleasure,  in  a  person 
whom  they  publicly  monopolize  ;  whilst,  as 
for  him,  he  had  presently,  with  a  certain  air 
of  distraction,  begun  to  look  about  him   for 
some   one   he   could    not    see,    and   to    send 
unquiet    glances    into    the    ball-room,    now 
half-depopulated. 
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At  last,  as  he  was  trying  to  escape  from 
the  elderly  great  ladies,  he  came  across 
one  belonging  to  his  own  county — a  lady 
rarely  in  London,  and  present  to-night 
only  because  she  was  a  cousin  of  the 
Duchess's,  and  had  a  grand-daughter  stay- 
ing with  her. 

"It's  so  long,"  she  said  to  Pole,  "since 
I've  been  in  a  scene  like  this,  that  I  feel  as 
shy  as  I  did  when  I  first  came  out.  I  am 
really  afraid  to  look  at  all  these  smart  people, 
for  I  can  hardly  believe  that  any  of  them 
will  remember  me."  And  then  they  talked 
of  the  news  of  the  West  country,  including 
some  letters  in  one  of  the  local  papers,  from 
Mr.  Godolphin,  about  super-altars  in  English 
chancels.  These  topics  exhausted,  they 
came  back  to  the  ball.  "They  tell  me,"  said 
the  elderly  lady,  "that  the  great  sensation 
of  the  evening  is  some  wonderful  new 
beauty.  I  can't  remember  her  name,  and  as 
yet  I  have  not  even  seen  her." 

"  Who  is  she  ?  Where  is  she  ?  '  said 
Pole,  feeling  his  face  on  fire. 

"I  told  you,"  answered  his  companion, 
smiling,  "  that  I  have  not  seen  her  myself. 
The  Prince,"  she  said — and  she  named  the 
same     Royal     Personage    who    had    shown 

vol.  in.  n 
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himself  so  susceptible  to  Countess  Shimna's 
charms  at  the  dinner-party  —  "the  Prince, 
they  tell  me,  has  been  dancing  with  her  all 
the  evening ;  and  no  doubt  they  are  having 
tea  together  in  one  of  those  rooms  beyond 
the  ball-room.  When  I  have  been  in  them 
they  have  generally  been  very  quiet  places 
indeed." 

Pole  could  not  doubt  that  the  beauty 
alluded  to  was  Countess  Shimna ;  and  he 
was  pleased  to  think  that  if  she  were  to  be 
engrossed  at  all,  she  should  fall  to  the  lot  of 
an  admirer  so  distinguished,  and  of  whom 
he  entertained  so  little  serious  jealousy. 
Still  he  was  annoyed  with  the  thought  that 
his  chances  of  conversation  with  her  were 
almost  destroyed  for  the  evening — almost, 
though  not  quite  ;  and  an  irritable  longing 
filled  him  to  discover  her,  and  to  see  how 
she  was  occupied.  He  was  thinking  how, 
without  abruptness,  he  might  free  himself 
from  his  present  companion,  when  the  pro- 
cess of  his  liberation  was  simplified  by  a 
man  with  a  star  and  ribbon,  who  broke,  on 
seeing  him,  into  an  exclamation  of  surprise 
and  pleasure.  This  deus  ex  machina  was  a 
Viceroy,  lately  returned  from  India.  Though 
much  older  than  Pole,  he  had  once  been  his 
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intimate  friend ;  and  his  memory  evidently 
had  not  been  dimmed  by  years. 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  he  said,  "  let  us  get  out 
of  this  crowd.  I  would  give  my  kingdom 
for  a  cigar.  Let  us  see  if  there's  not  a 
smoking-room." 

This  suggestion  Pole  accepted  with  alacrity. 
His  own  object  was  to  penetrate  beyond  the 
ball-room,  and  let  Countess  Shimna  at  least 
see  that  he  was  there.  He  and  the  Viceroy 
strolled  across  the  empty  parquet,  the  band 
meantime  having  again  begun  to  play,  and 
soon  saw  life  and  motion  beyond  one  of  the 
farther  doors.  They  were  about  to  pass 
through  it,  when  a  hurried  and  rustling 
movement  was  seen  to  take  place  amongst  a 
medley  of  skirts  and  coats,  as  though  every 
one  was  trying  to  become  as  small  as  possible : 
and  a  second  later,  the  Royal  guest  of  the 
evening  emerged  sedately  into  the  ball-room 
with  Countess  Shimna  on  his  arm.  She  was 
looking  brilliant ;  but  neither  in  her  face  nor 
bearing  was  there  any  sign  that  she  felt 
herself  to  be  enjoying  any  special  honour. 
On  the  contrary,  she  seemed  somewhat 
absent.  As  soon,  however,  as  she  caught 
sight  of  Pole,  her  expression  changed  sud- 
denly.    What  the  change  meant  it  was  not 
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possible  to  tell,  except  that  some  thought 
had  startled  her,  disturbing  her  bright  pla- 
cidity ;  but  one  or  two  male  spectators,  expe- 
rienced in  the  ways  of  women,  at  once 
connected  it  with  Pole,  and  drawing  their 
own  conclusions  from  it,  began  to  regard 
him  with  a  respectful,  yet  somewhat  envious, 
curiosity.  At  the  same  moment  the  Prince, 
with  a  gracious  smile,  stopped  and  shook 
hands  with  somebody.  Pole  looked  and  saw 
that  this  was  none  other  than  the  Prime 
Minister,  who  was  leaning  against  the  wall, 
as  if  to  avoid  the  company,  like  a  stick 
washed  against  a  bank  by  the  lappings  of 
an  agitated  pond.  From  the  Prime  Minister 
the  Prince  turned  to  the  Viceroy;  and  then 
recognized  Pole,  with  whose  face  he  was 
less  familiar,  and  greeted  him  in  a  way 
which  would  have  satisfied  the  most  sensitive 
to  Royal  favour.  Pole  felt  that  Countess 
Shimna  would  be  watching  this  little  incident 
keenly,  and  when  again  he  caught  her  eye  as 
the  Prince  was  moving  away  with  her,  there 
was  laughter  between  her  lashes  and  a  flush 
of  gratification  upon  her  cheeks. 

"For  God's  sake,  my  dear  fellow,"  said 
the  Viceroy,  "  tell  me  who  that  is !  "  And 
taking  Pole's  arm  he  dragged  him  out  of  the 
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ball-room,  and  down  a  gallery  lined  with 
whispering  couples,  which  brought  them  to 
a  library,  consecrated  for  that  night  to 
tobacco. 

"At  last !  "  exclaimed  the  Viceroy,  with  a 
sigh  of  impassioned  gratitude,  as  he  brought 
out  his  cigar  case,  and  offered  its  treasures 
to  Pole.  "  Who,"  he  continued,  "  did  you 
say  that  was  ?    Or  perhaps  you  said  nothing." 

Pole  told  him  Countess  Shimna's  name. 

"  You  don't  say  so  !  "  exclaimed  the  Vice- 
roy. "  I  wonder  if  she's  any  relation  to  a 
beautiful  Countess  Stephanie  O'Keefe,  whose 
curious  story  I  heard  the  other  day  in  Vienna  ? 
If  so,  the  O'Keefes  must  be  a  remarkably 
handsome  family." 

"  I  happen  to  know,"  said  Pole,  "  that  she 
is  a  cousin  of  the  lady  you  mention.  As  for 
her — as  for  Countess  Stephanie — I  heard  her 
story  myself.  There  was  something  about 
it  very  original." 

"It's  a  curious  thing,"  said  the  Viceroy, 
incidentally,  "  that  some  families,  with  birth, 
money,  beauty,  refinement — everything — not 
only  can  never  be  moral — we  don't  ask  that 
— but  never  even  respectable.  Most  of  these 
lovely  O'Keefes,  they  tell  me,  have  been  like 
that." 
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"This  one,"  said  Pole,  annoyed  by  these 
last  observations,  "  I  assure  you,  is  quite 
different ;  though  I  confess  that,  in  her 
immediate  relations,  she  is  not  perhaps  very 
fortunate.  But  tell  me,"  he  said,  anxious  to 
change  the  conversation,  "tell  me  about 
Countess  Stephanie.  Is  she  married,  as  I 
heard  she  was  ?  and  what  has  happened  to 
her  lover — the  young  man  whom  it  was  said 
she  would  not  allow  to  do  the  right  thing  by 
her?" 

"I  did  not  hear,"  said  the  Viceroy,  "that 
she  was  married  to  any  one  else  ;  but  if  she 
is,  that  exceedingly  rare  visitant,  Poetic 
Justice,  has  overtaken  her,  for  I'm  told  the 
despised  young  man  has  inherited  an  im- 
mense fortune  in  Poland — a  castle,  family 
jewels,  a  territory  alive  with  wolves,  and 
also  one  of  the  finest  hotels  in  Paris.  Several 
of  his  relations  were  credited  with  Nihilistic 
sympathies,  but  the  young  man  himself  has 
made  his  peace  with  the  Czar.  I  heard  all 
this  last  week  from  my  old  friend,  Count 
O'Keefe,  who  is  not  very  proud  of  the  larger 
part  of  his  kindred.  But  he  told  me  one 
thing,  which  the  young  lady  we  saw  just 
now  makes  quite  intelligible  to  me.  He  said 
that  these  charming  cousins  of  his  managed 
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to  lose  their  reputation  as  demurely  and  as 
daintily  as  other  and  wiser  women  keep 
theirs.  It's  a  curious  thing,"  he  continued, 
leaning  back  in  his  chair,  "the  relation  in 
women  between  the  matter  and  the  manner 
of  their  behaviour."  And  he  rambled  off  into 
a  discussion  of  the  feminine  nature,  in  which 
Pole  joined,  not  without  wandering  thoughts. 

At  last,  in  the  gallery  outside,  a  sound  of 
voices  developed  itself;  and  the  Viceroy, 
rising,  exclaimed :  "  Listen !  the  Prince  is 
coming.  Let  us  escape  while  there  is  time. 
I'm  too  tired  to-night  to  be  a  courtier."  He 
had  barely  finished  speaking  before  he  had 
vanished  through  a  side  door ;  and  Pole,  full 
of  the  thought  that  Countess  Shimna  would 
now  be  free,  was  about  to  follow,  when  the 
voice  of  the  Prince  detained  him.  "Ah,  Mr. 
Pole,"  he  said,  "  I've  been  wanting  to  have 
a  word  with  you."  And  Pole,  putting  on  the 
matter  the  best  face  possible,  was  held  there 
in  honourable  captivity  till  the  half-hour  was 
over,  required  for  the  consumption  of  a  long 
Royal  cigar. 

When  he  found  himself  a  free  man  again, 
he  hurried  back  to  the  ball-room,  and  slowly 
made  his  way  round  it,  skirting  as  he  did  so, 
a  long  dado  of  mothers,  some  of  whom,  by 
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their  drooping  heads,  announced  the  lateness 
of  the  hour.     He  noticed  all  the  dancers,  the 
number  of  which  was  much  diminished  ;  but 
Countess  Shimna  was  not  one  of  them.     He 
then  walked  through  rooms  full  of  chairs  and 
sofas,  where  many  couples  were   murmur- 
ing  under    the     chaperonage    of    a    modest 
twilight ;  but  nowhere  was  there  a  skirt,  or 
a  shoe,   or  a  fan,   like    Countess    Shimna's. 
The  Viceroy's  observations  about  the  women 
of  the    O'Keefe   family,   had   intensified   his 
desire  for  this  one — for  this  wild  hawk  who 
for  him  should  be  tame  and  tender  as  a  dove. 
Finally,  he   betook   himself  to   the    supper- 
room,  which  was  situated   on  the   ground- 
floor.      At    the   door   was    Lord    Wargrave, 
talking  to  three  Ambassadors  and  finishing  a 
sandwich,  which  he  had  carried  away  with 
him  from  the  supper-table.     On  seeing  Pole, 
he  darted  forward  and  accosted  him.     "  I've 
been  looking  for  you  everywhere,"  he  said ; 
"Where  is  our  young  Countess?      It's   an 
early  ball,  every  one  will  be  going  soon  ;  and 
I  want  to  get  her  away  before  there  is  any 
rush  and  crush.     She  was,"  continued  Lord 
Wargrave,  "on  the  stairs  half  an  hour  ago, 
and  then  she  went  off  with  some  friend  of 
that  young  monkey,  Jacques  de  Pontorson's. 
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They  may  be  at  supper  by  this  time.  I  wish 
you  would  go  and  fetch  her  out  of  whatever 
corner  you  find  her  in." 

Without  any  further  waiting,  Pole  peered 
into  the  supper-room,  where  the  crowd  of 
small  tables  still  had  numerous  patrons.  As 
he  did  so,  he  heard  Lord  Wargrave's  voice 
mention  Countess  Shimna's  name  to  one  of 
the  three  diplomatists ;  and  he  caught  the 
tone  of  the  reply  which  seemed  full  of 
recognition  and  interest.  He  scanned  each 
feasting  group,  which  was  dawdling  over 
quails  and  cutlets ;  and  passed,  through 
smells  of  soup,  to  the  far  end  of  the  room  ; 
but  he  failed  to  see  her  anywhere.  As  he 
looked  about  him,  he  noticed  a  small  door, 
opening  into  a  conservatory,  which  was  full 
of  lamplight  and  palm-trees,  but  desolately 
empty  of  audible  sound  or  movement. 

From  his  former  acquaintance  v/ith  the 
house,  he  knew  that  at  one  end  of  this  was 
a  stair  which  would  lead  him  back  to  the 
room  in  which  the  dancers  rested  them- 
selves. Pie  accordingly  took  his  way  through 
the  aisle  of  exotic  foliage,  lingering  there  in 
the  quiet  to  pacify  the  restless  thoughts, 
which  were  now  buzzing  like  bees  round  the 
image  of  the  woman  whom  he  was  seeking  ; 
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and  a  longing  filled  his  mind  to  woo  her 
from  the  ball  and  ball-room,  and  make  her 
confess  herself  his  own  in  the  solitude  of 
this  mimic  summer,  where  sounds  of  music 
came  stealing  through  the  palm -fronds  faintly, 
and  the  stillness  was  freshened  by  the  crisp 
whispering  of  a  fountain. 

He  saw  the  door  before  him  that  led  back 
to  the  world,  and  he  approached  it,  shrinking 
inwardly  from  the  possibility  of  some  new 
disappointment.  As  he  was  on  the  point 
of  entering,  something  caught  his  eye,  and 
forced  him  to  glance  at  a  nook  embowered 
in  foliage,  through  whose  roof  the  lamplight 
sifted  itself,  and  filled  it  with  a  flickering 
dimness.  Here  was  a  seat  covered  with 
crimson  cushions,  and  on  these  cushions 
two  figures  were  seated.  One  of  them  was 
a  man  whose  face  was  vague  with  shadow ; 
the  other  was  a  woman,  with  a  shoulder 
leaning  towards  the  man's.  Her  face  was 
close  to  his  ;  her  eyes  were  absorbed  and 
flashing;  and  a  fan,  hiding  her  lips,  palpitated 
slowly  there  like  the  wings  of  a  butterfly  on 
a  flower.  Whoever  the  man  may  have  been, 
Pole  did  not  recognize  him  ;  but  about  the 
woman,  his  eyes  spoke  to  him  with  such 
scathing  clearness  that  he  could  not  at  first 
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believe  them.  The  woman  was  Countess 
Shimna. 

For  every  reason  a  few  seconds  of  the 
spectacle  were  enough  for  him.  Hurrying 
through  the  house,  he  made  his  way  back  to 
the  hall,  where  Lord  Wargrave  was  more 
loquacious  and  more  fussy  than  ever. 

"  She's  in  the  conservatory,"  said  Pole, 
"  talking  to  an  old  acquaintance.  If  you 
would  not  mind  extracting  her,  I  will  get 
the  carriage  meanwhile.  I  intend  to  walk 
home  myself,  but  I  will  wait  here  till  you 
come  back  with  her." 


CHAPTER   IV. 

EXCEPT  as  she  appeared  clinging  to  Lord 
Wargrave's  arm,  and  making  her  way  through 
the  crowd  that  had  now  gathered  about  the 
front  door,  Pole  did  not  that  night  again  see 
Countess  Shimna.  Having  told  Lord  War- 
grave  that  his  carriage  would  be  the  next,  he 
stepped  outside,  and  heavily  walked  home- 
wards. He  hardly  knew  what  had  happened 
to  him.  All  that  night,  through  fantastic 
and  restless  hours,  his  eyes  and  thoughts 
were  fixed  on  that  single  scene  in  the  con- 
servatory. Countess  Shimna's  remembered 
attitude,  and  even  her  slightest  movements, 
he  studied  again  and  again  as  he  tossed  on 
his  restless  mattress.  They  all  recalled  the 
steps  by  which  she  had  drawn  him  towards 
herself — those  naive  audacities  of  a  tempera- 
ment whose  seductions  were  made  almost 
virginal,  alike  by  their  delicacy  and  the  air 
they  had  of  being   for  one  man  only.     And 
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now  this  child  of  the  spirit,  perfumed  with 
the  subtlest  essence  of  the  senses,  who  had 
filled  the  desert  of  his  future  with  the  glades 
of  an  enchanted  garden,  was  suddenly 
changed  into  the  likeness  of — he  dared  not 
think  what.  His  idea  on  waking  was  to  take 
the  first  train  to  Lyncombe,  and  so  to  avoid, 
if  possible,  seeing  her  before  he  went.  But 
he  presently  told  himself  that,  after  all,  he 
had  perhaps  misjudged  her;  and  anger, 
hope,  and  anxiety  entered  into  an  odd 
alliance,  and  forced  him  to  put  his  departure 
off  till  the  evening,  and  confront  her  at 
breakfast  as  though  nothing  whatever  had 
been  wrong. 

Countess  Shimna  was  down  before  him, 
and  when  he  entered  the  dining-room  she 
was  just  giving  his  mother  her  customary 
morning  kiss.  The  difficulty  of  the  part  he 
had  chosen  became  for  the  first  time  clear 
to  him.  He  wished  to  behave  to  her  as  he 
had  always  done  till  now,  but  he  now  found 
that  he  had  forgotten  what  his  former 
behaviour  was.  The  very  smile  he  was 
preparing  he  felt  to  be  frozen  and  unnatural. 
The  utmost  dissimulation  in  his  power 
appeared  to  be  a  crude  civility.  But  the 
moment    she    turned   to    speak    to   him    his 
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whole  programme  of  deportment  was  dis- 
arranged. She  showed  no  signs  of  fatigue 
as  she  had  done  the  day  before,  but  her 
whole  aspect  was  in  some  vague  way 
softened ;  and  Pole,  who,  with  an  incon- 
sistency not  altogether  unnatural,  had  been 
meaning  to  take  her  hand  in  the  most  careless 
way  possible,  was  suddenly  disarmed  by 
finding  how  it  clung  to  his,  and  how  her 
eyes  appealed  to  him  with  a  sort  of  caressing 
welcome. 

After  breakfast  they  were  left  alone  in  the 
dining-room. 

"  I  didn't,"  he  said,  "  see  much  of  you  last 
night." 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  she  answered.  "  For 
a  long  time  the  Prince  kept  me." 

"I  saw  you,"  said  Pole,  drily,  "in  the 
enjoyment  of  that  honour." 

"Honour!"  she  repeated,  looking  at  him. 
"  I  was  merely  a  new  plaything.  I  have 
been  one  too  often  to  be  either  pleased  or 
broken." 

"The  Prince,"  said  Pole,  "was  talking  to 
me,  too.  By  the  time  he  let  me  go  you  were 
dancing  with  some  one  else,  I  suppose." 

"No,"  she  replied,  frankly;  "I  hardly 
danced  at  all.     I  met  a  friend — a  man  whom 
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I  knew  when  I  was  a  girl,  and  I  spent  most 
of  my  time  in  giving  him — you  will  know 
what  I  mean — some  plausible  account  of 
myself.  You  see  you  know  much  that  he 
does  not." 

This  simple  allusion  to  the  complete  con- 
fidence she  had  placed  in  him  suddenly 
pushed  out  of  his  consciousness  every  bitter 
suspicion  of  her ;  but  before  he  had  time  to 
reply  she  had  anticipated  what  he  was  on 
the  point  of  saying. 

"  And  now  listen,"  she  went  on  ;  "  are  you 
really  going  to  Glenlynn  to-day  ?  " 

"To-night,"  he  said;  "  at  nine  o'clock." 

"And,"  she  asked,  almost  eagerly,  "how 
long  do  you  stay  there  ?  " 

He  told  her  for  about  three  days. 

"  Well,  then,"  she  said  quickly,  "  when  you 
come  back  to  London  I  shall  be  able  to 
answer  a  question  which  you  have  more  than 
once  put  to  me — if,"  she  added,  looking  at 
him,  "  you  have  not  forgotten  all  about  it. 
Come,  don't  protest.  This  afternoon  I  must 
go  out  with  Therese  ;  but  I  shall  see  you  at 
dinner  before  you  go  ;  and,  would  you  like 
this  morning  to  walk  with  me  as  far  as  my 
little  girl's  lodging?  You  mustn't  come  in, 
for  I  hear  she  is  not  quite  well." 
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Pole  hesitated.  Pleasure  and  annoyance 
made  a  see-saw  in  his  mind.  There  was 
something  that  piqued  him  in  her  announce- 
ment that  she  would  leave  him  at  her  child's 
door.  He  was  piqued  still  more  by  her 
intention  of  deserting  him  for  the  remainder 
of  the  day.  Pique  outweighed  pleasure. 
"  I  am  very  sorry,"  he  said.  "  I  could  have 
come  with  you  in  the  afternoon,  but  all  the 
morning  I  am  engaged.  I  will  ask  you  no 
questions  now.  I  will  wait,  as  you  bid  me, 
till  I  come  back  again." 

She  fixed  her  eyes  full  on  him,  and  made 
a  slight  gesture  with  her  lips.  "Would 
you  like,"  she  said,  "to  show  me  that  you 
are  not  angry?  Because" — and  here  there 
was  a  momentary  mischief  in  her  expression 
— "  I  shall  not  be  in  even  at  luncheon." 

He  stooped  and  kissed  her  with  a  gravity 
of  which  he  was  hardly  conscious,  and 
slowly  left  the  room,  casting  no  look  behind 
him.  The  next  time  he  met  her  was  at 
dinner — a  dinner  which  took  place  early  in 
order  to  allow  of  his  catching  the  night 
mail. 

It  was  not  till  he  found  himself  isolated 
from  all  his  late  surroundings,  and  face  to 
face    with    himself    in    the    dim    solitude    of 
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the  railway-carriage,  that  he  realized  the 
full  meaning  of  the  doubts  into  which  he 
was  now  plunged.  At  intervals  he  managed 
to  persuade  himself  that  these  doubts  were 
idle  fancies,  which  would  soon  vanish  like 
shadows,  in  the  light  of  some  simple  ex- 
planation ;  but  in  the  bottom  of  his  heart 
was  an  unacknowledged  conviction  that  this 
was  not  so. 

At  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  when  the 
darkness  was  beginning  to  have  grey  in  it, 
he  found  himself  deposited  on  the  chilly 
platform  of  the  junction,  where  for  nearly 
an  hour  he  would  have,  as  "  Bradshaw " 
told  him,  to  wait  for  the  local  train  which 
was  to  carry  him  on  his  further  journey. 
Except  for  two  porters,  some  luggage,  and 
a  commercial  traveller  in  a  fur  cap,  who 
stared  at  him  with  drowsy  curiosity,  the 
platform  was  quite  deserted ;  but  a  dim 
glimmer  was  apparent  in  one  of  the  waiting- 
rooms,  and  on  looking  through  the  window 
he  saw  a  man  in  a  black  cloak,  who  was  try- 
ing his  eyesight  by  writing  at  the  bare  table. 

He  pushed  the  door  open,  and  entered. 
The  man  gave  a  start,  so  violent  that  Pole 
felt  inclined  to  beg  his  pardon  for  intruding 
on  him.     Then  scrutinizing  his  face  he  saw 

VOL.  III.  E 
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that  it  was  Dr.  Clitheroe.  "  My  dear 
Doctor!"  he  exclaimed,  in  accents  of  such 
unmistakable  cordiality,  that  the  Doctor,  for 
it  was  indeed  he,  started  again,  but  with 
pleasure  now,  not  nervousness.  Hastily 
stuffing  his  writing  materials  into  a  bag — 
one  of  the  patent  conveniences  of  which 
the  Doctor  was  such  a  great  collector — he 
trotted  up  to  Pole,  wreathed  in  welcoming 
smiles,  and  began  to  ply  him  with  compli- 
ments and  friendly  greetings,  at  such  a  rate 
that  it  was  impossible  to  acknowledge  or 
answer  them. 

"And  what  place,"  asked  Pole,  "may  you 
happen  to  be  bound  for  now  ?  " 

"What  place — now — what  place?"  said 
the  Doctor,  hesitating.  "Well,  to  say  the 
truth,  for  all  sorts  of  places.  I  am  going 
at  this  moment  to  a  little  village  in  Dorset- 
shire— I  expect  you  never  heard  the  name  ; 
and  then  for  a  week  or  two  I  am  going  to 
shut  myself  up — I  shall  not  tell  even  my 
most  intimate  friends  where — and  get  through 
my  arrears  of  work.  They  are  a  positive 
mountain,  I  assure  you.  But  you,"  he  said, 
peering  into  Pole's  face,  kindly — "  you  are 
looking  cold.  I  sincerely  hope  you  have 
not  taken  a  chill." 
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"Till  you  mentioned  it,"  replied  Pole,  "I 
had  not  thought  of  the  matter.  But  they 
certainly  did  forget  to  give  me  my  warm 
rug  in  London ;  or  my  servant,  who  went 
down  before  me,  has  been  clever  enough 
to  take  it  with  my  luggage." 

"Look  here,"  said  the  Doctor,  "you  must 
allow  me  to  lend  you  mine.  My  cloak  is 
so  thick  that,  I  assure  you,  I'm  like  a  hot 
potato.  You  will  do  me,"  he  went  on,  "a 
real  favour  by  taking  it." 

Pole  was  much  touched  by  the  offer,  but 
would  not  hear  of  accepting  it.  The  Doctor 
received  his  refusal  in  a  sort  of  undecided 
silence;  and  then,  looking  up  at  him,  said 
almost  timidly,  "Well,  since  you  won't  have 
my  rug,  I  am  reminded  of  something  which 
I  have  long  been  wishing  to  offer  you.  Per- 
haps you  will  take  it  now,  and  save  me  the 
trouble  of  sending  it." 

He  seated  himself  again  at  the  table,  and 
began  grubbing  in  his  bag,  turning  his  back 
to  Pole,  so  that  what  he  did  should  be 
hidden.  Presently  Pole's  ear  caught  the 
sounds  of  a  scratching  pen,  then  of  paper 
being  blotted  and  folded  up  ;  and  the  Doctor, 
turning  round,  put  into  Pole's  hands  an 
envelope.      "It    is    a    little    something,"   he 
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said,  "which  I  have  desired  to  give  you  for 
your  building-fund.  But  it  is  so  little,"  he 
added,  "  that  until  I  am  out  of  the  way, 
you  must  not  put  me  out  of  countenance 
by  looking  to  see  what  it  is.  Hark!  there 
is  your  train.  I  know  the  ways  of  this 
station  at  these  early  hours  well."  And 
taking  his  rug  and  bag  with  him,  he  accom- 
panied Pole  to  the  carriage. 

"  I  hope,"  he  said,  in  his  demure,  clerical 
voice,  as  he  walked  along  the  platform,  "  I 
hope — for  human  life,  as  we  know,  has  many 
changes — that  you  will  always  remember 
and  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  the  good-will 
I  have  borne  you.  It  will  be  always  a  com- 
fort to  me  to  think  that  you  do  that." 

"I  am  sure,"  said  Pole  grasping  the 
Doctor's  hand,  "I  am  not  likely  either  to 
forget  or  doubt  it.  This  is  my  carriage,  I 
suppose.     Well,  good-bye — good-bye." 

The  Doctor  stayed  by  the  window  chatter- 
ing, till  the  train  began  to  move.  Then, 
inserting  his  head  as  if  to  utter  a  last  farewell, 
he  contrived,  by  an  adroit  movement,  to 
throw  in  the  railway-rug.  "  You'll  be  warm 
now,"  he  exclaimed,  in  triumphant  accents, 
as  Pole,  embarrassed  with  gratitude,  was 
swept  out  of  reach  and  hearing  of  him.     "  At 
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least,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  I  have  one  friend 
in  the  world — one  unselfish  friend — that 
little  man — and,"  he  added,  "  another — Ethel 
de  Souza." 

With  some  curiosity  he  opened  the  Doctor's 
envelope,  and  examined  the  contents  by  the 
flicker  of  the  oil-lamp  in  the  roof.  What  he 
found  was  a  cheque  for  two  hundred  pounds, 
and  the  following  words,  in  a  tremulous 
handwriting,  accompanying  it:  "I  could  not 
explain  this  at  the  station ;  but  use  the 
enclosed  in  any  way  you  like.  Our  invest- 
ment has  prospered  beyond  my  most  san- 
guine hopes.  This  is  really  a  little  bonus, 
morally,  if  not  legally,  due  to  you."  Pole  felt 
it  would  be  difficult  to  accept  this  generosity; 
but  the  Doctor's  kindness,  coming  to  him  in 
his  present  unhappy  condition,  filled  him 
with  a  sense  of  gratitude  of  which  he  hardly 
imagined  himself  capable. 

He  found,  when  he  reached  Glenlynn,  that 
his  presence  was  indeed  necessary,  and  that 
he  would  certainly  have  to  stay  there  for  two, 
or  perhaps  for  three,  nights.  But  though 
each  day  had  its  hours  of  urgent  business, 
these  hours  were  not  many ;  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  time  he  was  left  in  a  solitary 
idleness,    that    was    infested    with    mordant 
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memories  of  a  mocking  and  miserable  past. 
His  eye,  in  fact,  hardly  lit  upon  anything 
which  did  not  awake  some  painful  thought  or 
feeling.  The  house,  except  for  his  own  bed- 
room and  the  breakfast-parlour,  was,  for  the 
first  time  within  the  last  sixty  years  unoccu- 
pied ;  and  the  furniture,  covered  with  sheets 
was  like  ruins  lost  in  snow.  A  dream  and  a 
glory  had  gone  from  the  roseless  garden ; 
whilst  hardly  a  path,  a  flower-bed,  or  notice- 
able view  of  the  sea  failed  to  remind  him  of 
the  hours  when  it  had  been  bewitched  by 
Countess  Shimna's  admiration  of  it,  and 
to  madden  him  with  sadness,  as  a  thing 
which  was  his  own  no  longer. 

But  his  lowest  depth  of  unhappiness  was 
not  reached  till  the  last  morning  of  his  stay. 
When  he  had  finished  his  business,  he  went 
up  to  his  bedroom  to  look  for  a  novel  he 
had  brought  with  him.  It  happened  to  have 
fallen  on  the  ground  ;  and,  as  he  stooped 
to  pick  it  up,  he  saw  under  a  wardrobe  a 
fragment  of  torn  paper.  He  drew  it  out 
from  its  hiding-place.  It  was  an  envelope 
directed  to  himself;  and  the  direction, 
covered  with  dust,  was  in  the  writing  of 
Pansy  Masters.  He  stared  at  it  sadly ;  and 
presently,  by  the  dates  upon  the  post-marks, 
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he  realized  that  this  scrap  of  paper  had 
enclosed  the  crudest  of  her  letters  ; 
and  yet,  a  moment  later,  he  raised  it 
tenderly  to  his  lips.  "Why  did  I  leave 
you,"  he  said,  "no  matter  what  you  did 
to  me?" 

For  a  little  while  he  stood,  staring  blankly 
at  the  carpet ;  and  suddenly  all  the  impulses 
out  of  which  religion  is  fashioned  welled  up 
in  his  heart  like  an  unsealed  fountain, 
troubling  him  with  their  unchannelled 
waters.  Floating  upon  their  surface  came 
memories  of  his  own  childhood,  interlocked 
with  which  was  a  sense  of  profound  sorrow  : 
and  presently  he  performed  an  action  which 
to  many  might  have  seemed  meaningless 
and  ridiculous.  He  approached  the  bed,  and 
sank  down  beside  it  on  his  knees.  His 
thoughts  shaped  themselves  into  nothing 
that  if  written  would  suggest  a  prayer ;  but 
at  last  they  broke  out  in  words.  "  My  son  !  " 
he  said,  "my  little  boy — my  son!"  Then 
recollections  flashed  on  him  of  his  recent 
public  life,  and  he  compared  the  bewildered 
action  of  his  mind  and  his  will  now  with 
their  action  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
rose  to  his  feet,  with  a  laugh  at  his  own 
weakness.     "I   don't  know  how  to   think," 
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he  said.     "  I   can  reason  about  things  only 
that  do  not  concern  myself." 

He  travelled  back  to  London,  as  he  had 
come  from  it,  by  night ;  and  reached  Brook 
Street  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  On 
the  hall  table  was  lying  a  pair  of  gloves, 
which  he  recognized  as  Countess  Shimna's ; 
and  by  them  a  packet,  directed  in  her  hand- 
writing to  his  mother.  At  the  sight  of  these 
objects  her  image  again  shone  before  him; 
and  her  influence  tingled  in  his  veins,  as 
his  one  escape  from  misery.  The  packet, 
for  a  moment,  was  a  puzzle  to  him.  Why 
should  it  be  there  unopened  ?  But  he  ex- 
plained it  to  himself  as  some  present  made 
by  her  to  his  mother,  and  left  there  over- 
night, that  his  mother  might  be  surprised 
by  it  next  morning. 


CHAPTER  V. 

"  MY  dear  Reginald,"  said  Mrs.  Pole,  when 
they  met  at  breakfast,  "  I've  some  very  sad 
news  to  tell  you.  At  least  I  feel  it  sad ; 
and  I  think  you  will  also.  Shimna  has  been 
telegraphed  for  by  her  mother,  and  left  last 
night  for  Paris.  I  don't  know  the  reason, 
but  the  little  girl  is  to  go  too ;  and  they  all, 
so  I  believe,  are  to  winter  together  to  the 
South  of  France.  Poor  child,  she  left  this 
scent-bottle  as  a  parting  gift.  I  only  had 
it  given  me  when  I  came  downstairs ;  and 
there  was  such  a  pretty  little  note  accom- 
panying it." 

Pole  received  the  shock  of  this  intelligence 
with  an  absolute  and  apparently  stolid  calm, 
as  a  man  sometimes  bears  a  fall  before  he 
understands  what  it  has  done  to  him.  He 
asked  if  Countess  Shimna  had  had  bad 
news  while  he  was  away— if  her  mother's 
summons   had  discomposed  or  alarmed  her 
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— and  other  questions  of  the  same  obvious 
nature.  But  beyond  telling  him  that  Coun- 
tess Shimna,  for  the  last  day  or  two,  had 
seen  a  good  deal  of  her  French  friend, 
Therese,  and  had,  after  walking  with  her, 
sometimes  come  in  preoccupied,  Mrs.  Pole 
could  give  her  son  no  information  what- 
soever. But  he  soon  received  some  from  a 
more  authoritative  quarter.  A  note  reached 
him  that  evening,  bearing  the  Calais  post- 
mark, and  containing  the  following  few  lines 
from  Countess  Shimna  herself: — 

"  I  was  sorry  not  to  have  seen  you,  and 
said  Good-bye  ;  and  yet  to  say  it  would  have 
been  difficult,  because  it  would  have  meant 
so  much.  You  know  my  hesitation  when 
you  asked  me  a  certain  question.  I  did  not 
hesitate  from  any  light  caprice.  I  have  told 
you  much  about  myself,  which  nobody  else 
knows  ;  but  there  was  something  I  did  not 
tell  you,  because  I  was  not  myself  sure 
about  it.  There  was  an  earlier  tie  which 
bound  me,  so  long  as  it  was  not  broken  by 
certain  circumstances  ;  and  I  did  not  know, 
when  I  was  at  Glenlynn,  whether  it  were  so 
broken  or  no.  I  thought  it  was ;  but  I  had 
to  wait ;  and  it  has  not  been  broken.  It 
binds  me  still.     Its  links  are  made  of  honour, 
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of  promises,  of  early  association — of  every- 
thing, in  short,  except  the  things  that  I  gave 
to  you.  Do  not  forget  those  things ;  and 
burn  this  letter  which  mentions  them. 
When  you  hear  that  I  am  married  —  for  I 
had  better  speak  plainly — remember  that 
my  marriage  was  made  for  me  by  events 
which  took  place  long  before  we  ever 
met." 

Though  Pole's  apprehensive  fancy  had 
prepared  him  for  some  nev/s  like  this,  yet 
so  sudden  and  complete  a  fulfilment  of  his 
worst,  and  indeed  his  wildest  conjectures, 
was  a  heavier,  not  a  lighter,  blow  to  him, 
because  he  was  half  prepared  for  it.  He 
had  no  immediate  leisure,  however,  for  con- 
sidering how  it  affected  him.  His  most 
pressing  care,  for  the  time,  was  not  to 
understand  what  he  suffered,  but  to  hide  it 
— to  hide  it  from  his  mother,  and  still  more 
from  Lord  Wargrave.  Countess  Shimna's 
letter  had  arrived  just  before  dinner;  and  as 
it  happened,  for  a  wonder,  that  Lord  War- 
grave  was  to  dine  at  home,  Pole  summoned 
all  his  powers,  so  as  to  meet  him  with  an 
untroubled  bearing. 

He  found  that  this  task  was  rendered 
unexpectedly     easy     by    the     fact     of    Lord 
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Wargrave  himself  being  in  a  state  of  great 
perturbation  on  account  of  his  young  lady's 
disappearance,  and  taking  no  trouble  to  hide 
it.  Lord  Wargrave,  like  Pole,  had  been 
absent  the  night  before,  and  the  news 
affected  him  like  some  personal  injury  to 
himself.  It  was  years  since  he  had  enjoyed 
any  parties  so  much  as  the  two  at  Dulverton 
House.  Countess  Shimna  had  supplied  him 
with  a  new  raison  d'etre  in  a  ball-room  ;  and 
he  had  been  planning  two  dinners  and  an 
evening  party  in  her  honour.  "And  now," 
he  said  to  himself  as  he  drove  down  after 
dinner  to  his  club,  "this  foolish  flighty  child 
has  left  for  a  mere  whim  the  best  society  in 
Europe ;  and  is  going  to  ruin  her  prospects 
by  associating  with  that  painted  disreputable 
old  mother  of  hers." 

He  found  reason,  however,  in  his  club  to 
modify  this  last  opinion.  Having  peeped 
into  the  smoking-room,  with  his  hat  lower- 
ing over  his  eyes,  and  with  a  severe  stare  at 
the  members,  as  though  they  had  all  affronted 
him,  his  expression  relaxed  a  little  at  the 
sight  of  a  distinguished-looking  man,  whose 
white  beard  and  moustache  had  something 
foreign  in  their  well-trimmed  neatness. 
This  was  one  of  the  Ambassadors  to  whom 
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he  had  been  speaking  at  the  recent  ball ;  and 
dropping  into  a  chair  close  to  him,  Lord 
Wargrave  confided  to  him  his  annoyance. 

"Ha!"  exclaimed  the  Ambassador,  with 
eyebrows  mounting  into  his  forehead,  and 
all  the  rest  of  his  face  becoming  puckered 
with  wrinkles  of  intelligence.  "  You  speak 
of  that  charming  young  Countess  belonging 
to  the  O'Keefe  family  ?  I  thought  when  I 
saw  her  at  the  ball  I  should  find — .  But  tell 
me — she  is  a  relation  of  yours — is  she  ?  " 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind,"  grunted  Lord  War- 
grave,  with  vehemence.  "  She's  a  distant 
cousin  of  a  cousin  of  mine — that's  all.  What 
do  you  know  ?  I  should  like  very  much  to 
hear." 

"Well,"  replied  the  Ambassador,  "she 
has — as  you  can  hardly  wonder — been  much 
admired  in  other  places  besides  London — by 
men,  you  understand :  for  somehow,  owing 
to  her  mother,  she  was  never — if  I  have  your 
permission  to  say  so  —  very  well  received 
amongst  women.  Well,  one  of  her  great 
admirers  was  a  certain  young  man,  whom 
she  favoured  but  refused  to  marry ;  and  he 
tried  one  day  to  shoot  himself  at  her  door- 
step in  Warsaw.  I  need  hardly  tell  you  he 
was  very  poor  at  the  time.     Rich  young  men 
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don't  shoot  themselves.  Women  don't  drive 
them  to  do  so.  This  young  man,  however, 
has  lately  inherited  a  vast  fortune — ah,  but 
vast !  But  tell  me — the  young  lady,  you  call 
her  Countess  Shimna — is  not  that  so  ?  I  ask 
because  in  her  own  country  she  was  always 
called  Countess  Stephanie.  She  has  both 
names,  you  comprehend,  but  it  is  Stephanie 
that  is  the  first." 

"God  bless  my  soul!"  exclaimed  Lord 
Wargrave.  "  God  bless  my  soul,  you  don't 
say  so  !  And  the  young  man — this  delightful 
young  suicide — who  is  he  ?  What  is  he  ? 
Where  is  he  ?  " 

"You  ask  where  he  is,"  said  the  Ambas- 
sador. "Ah — that  I  cannot  tell  you.  But 
as  for  where  he  was — why  the  other  night 
he  was  in  London,  at  the  Duchess's  charm- 
ing ball.  He  was  half  the  evening  with 
Countess  Stephanie,  delighted  to  be  still 
alive.  My  young  friend  Jacques  de  Pontor- 
son,  who  is  related  to  this  young  man,  and 
whose  sister  is  his  bosom  friend — told  me, 
by  the  way,  that  he  has  just  gone  back  to 
Paris." 

"A  very  interesting  story,"  said  Lord 
Wargrave,  getting  up  from  his  chair. 
"  Countess  Shimna,  or  Countess  Stephanie. 
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has  just  gone  to  Paris  also."  Lord  War- 
grave's  annoyance  with  Countess  Shimna 
had,  for  the  moment  at  all  events,  been  con- 
verted into  an  additional  interest  in  her — 
not  unmixed  with  respect.  A  beautiful 
woman  with  a  history,  especially  if  she 
were  well-born,  had  always  had  a  singular 
fascination  for  him.  "  By  the  way,"  he  said, 
sitting  down  again,  and  leaning  over  to  the 
Ambassador  so  as  to  speak  to  him  in  a 
confidential  whisper,  "the  old  yellow-haired 
Countess  —  this  young  lady's  mother — she, 
too,  is  a  curious  social  specimen.  There  is 
some  mysterious  baby  in  which  she  takes 
an  interest,  and  which  she  left  in  England 
under  the  care  of  her  charming  daughter.  I 
cannot  help  thinking  there  must  be  some 
mystery  about  that." 

An  odd  expression  played  about  the 
Ambassador's  lips.  He  took  his  pince-nez 
from  his  nose,  and  began  to  wipe  the  glasses. 
Then,  turning  to  Lord  Wargrave,  and  speak- 
ing in  a  low  tone  also,  "I  hardly,"  he  said, 
"  know  if  I  ought  to  tell  you  what  I  have 
happened  to  hear.  Have  you  met  our  new 
first  secretary  ?  He  has  told  me  the  whole 
story.  Countess  Stephanie,"  he  continued, 
seeing  encouragement  in  Lord   Wargrave's 
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face  —  "I  dare  say  you  don't  know  this — 
was  married  to  a  Russian  General,  whose 
wife  was  supposed  to  be  dead,  but  who 
proved  subsequently  to  be  alive.  The  old 
Countess  arranged  the  marriage,  in  great 
haste,  so  it  appears  ;  and  the  husband  had 
to  leave  the  bride  at  the  church  door  for 
Petersburg.  The  marriage  was  annulled, 
and  he  never  saw  her  again.  That  is  the 
version  of  the  affair  given  by  the  old 
Countess.  Whether  it  is  true  or  not  I  have 
really  no  means  of  knowing;  but  the  belief 

was However,  that's  nothing  to  you  or 

me.  We  hear  these  things,  and  we  must 
use  our  own  judgment  about  believing 
them." 

"My  dear  Count,"  said  Lord  Wargrave, 
with  a  certain  gravity,  "we  are  both  of  us 
men  who  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  world, 
and  I  am  not  talking  to  you  now  in  the  spirit 
of  idle  gossip.  If  I  understand  you  rightly 
about  this  very  curious  story,  the  mysterious 
baby  is  mysterious  for  one  reason  only. 
The  mother,  I  gather,  is  a  delightful  young 
friend  of  my  own,  whose  company  I  have 
just  lost;  and  the  only  doubt  is  whether  its 
father  was  a  Russian  General,  or  a  certain 
poor  young  man  who  has  since  become   a 
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very  rich  one.  I  can  only  say,"  he  went  on, 
having  once  more  risen,  and  stooping  as  he 
spoke  to  mumble  into  his  companion's  ear, 
*'  that  whatever  father  this  mysterious  child 
may  have,  it  has  at  all  events  a  most  delight- 
ful and  fascinating  mother." 

As  he  went  home  that  night  Lord  War- 
grave  had  much  to  think  of.     From  certain 
points   of    view    Countess    Shimna    had   so 
risen  in  his  estimation  that  he  was  prouder 
of   her   than  he   had   ever   been,    and   more 
sorry  to  have  lost  her.     She  seemed  to  him 
like  Lady  Thyrza  O'Keefe  come  to  life  again, 
with  enlarged  experiences ;  and  much  as  he 
regretted    her,    his    original    irritation    had 
disappeared.     He  began  to  feel  that  he  should 
like   to   correspond  with  a  woman  who  so 
early  had  seen  so  much  ;  and  he  thought  in 
what  an  interesting  way  their  letters  would 
figure    in    his    "  Memoirs."      He,    moreover, 
experienced    no   inconsiderable    satisfaction 
in  reflecting  how  cleverly  he  had  judged  her 
character   from   the   beginning.     "  I   always 
thought    it,"    he   mumbled    to    himself;  "  I 
always   thought   it."     And   he    recalled  and 
repeated  what  he  had  said  about  her  to  Pole. 
"  She  is   quite  incapable  of  doing  anything 
that  she  thinks  wrong,  because   she   never 
VOL.  III.  ■*-  F 
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would  think  wrong  anything  she  might  want 
to  do.  Before  she  tried  to  judge  it  she 
would  have  tied  it  up  into  a  nosegay."  But 
the  thoughts  with  regard  to  the  matter, 
which  really  were  annoying  to  him,  were 
thoughts  as  to  how  her  conduct  would 
affect  Pole.  Selfish  though  Lord  Wargrave, 
in  some  ways,  was,  he  was  a  man  of  pro- 
found kindliness  ;  and  he  was  at  once  pained 
by  the  thought  that  Pole  might  be  deeply 
wounded,  and  also  by  the  apprehension 
that  he  would  be  gloomy  company  in  conse- 
quence. He  resolved  nevertheless  that  at 
the  earliest  opportunity  next  morning  he 
would  inform  him  at  all  events  of  one 
of  the  facts  which  he  had  learnt — namely, 
that  Countess  Shimna  was  identical  with 
Countess  Stephanie :  and  this  revelation, 
he  argued,  would  include,  or  prepare  the 
way,  for  the  others. 

He  found,  however,  next  day,  when  he 
began  to  approach  the  subject,  that  no 
diplomacy,  and  indeed  no  delicacy,  was 
needed ;  for  Pole,  to  his  surprise,  was  as 
calm  as  on  the  previous  evening.  He  joined 
in  Lord  Wargrave's  praise  of  Countess 
Shimna's  charms,  and  his  regret  at  her 
departure,  with  so  complete  a  freedom  from 
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embarrassment,  that  Lord  Wargrave  was 
forced  to  admire  him  as  one  of  those  happy 
men  who  can  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  making 
love  without  suffering  the  inconvenience  of 
feeling  it.  The  two,  therefore,  compared 
notes  with  regard  to  the  curious  story,  treat- 
ing Countess  Shimna  with  a  chivalrous,  and 
perhaps  even  a  cynical,  indulgence ;  and 
finally,  Pole  astonished  Lord  Wargrave,  and, 
slightly  to  his  annoyance,  threw  his  dis- 
coveries into  the  shade  by  saying,  "  I  have 
had  a  letter  from  Countess  Shimna  herself, 
in  which  she  tells  me  that  she  is  shortly 
going  to  be  married.  She  does  not  mention 
the  name  of  the  elect-bridegroom,  but  she 
says  he  is  an  old  and  very  intimate  friend. 
And  here,"  he  went  on,  drawing  a  photo- 
graph from  his  pocket,  "is  a  picture  of  what 
I  presume  to  be  the  bridegroom's  chateau 
in  Poland.  It  was  found  in  Countess 
Shimna's  room,  fallen  behind  the  clock  on 
the  chimneypiece." 


CHAPTER   VI. 

LORD  WARGRAVE,  however,  though  he 
had,  after  his  first  state  of  irritation  recovered 
the  philosophic  calm  of  a  student  of  human 
nature,  began  very  soon  to  relapse  into 
his  former  malady.  Countess  Shimna's 
departure,  though  highly  exciting  to  his 
imagination,  he  found  had  rendered  London 
most  provokingly  flat  and  savourless ;  and 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life  the  dirt  of  his 
house  in  Brook  Street  struck  his  eye  as 
something  that  was  sordid  and  very  nearly 
disgusting. 

"  My  dear  Augusta,"  he  said  to  Mrs.  Pole 
that  evening,  "our  faithless  young  lady  has 
completely  spoilt  our  season."  And  grad- 
ually going  on  from  one  complaint  to  another, 
he  at  last  enunciated  the  view  that  there 
was  no  season  at  all ;  that,  except  the  two 
parties  at  Dulverton  House,  there  had  been 
actually  nothing  worth  the  trouble  of  going 
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to ;  that  Mrs.  Pole  would  be  happier  at 
Glenlynn  ;  that  he  himself  would  be  much 
happier  visiting;  and  that  Pole,  while  the 
session  lasted,  would  be  much  happier  in 
a  lodging. 

Nothing  could  have  been  to  Pole  more 
welcome  than  these  words.  He  knew  that 
without  Countess  Shimna,  his  mother  would 
be  happier  at  home ;  and  he  felt  for  his  own 
part  that  life  would  be  hardly  endurable 
unless  he  could  escape  from  Lord  Wargrave's 
restless  scrutiny.  From  the  society  of  his 
colleagues  in  work  he  felt,  indeed,  no  shrink- 
ing;  but  apart  from  this,  what  he  wished 
for  now  was  solitude.  He  was,  therefore, 
pleased  to  find  that  Lord  Wargrave's  words 
had  made  on  his  mother  quite  as  much  im- 
pression as  on  himself;  and,  luckily,  a  day 
or  two  later,  a  letter  arrived  from  Miss 
Drake,  which  at  once  brought  matters  to  a 
pleasant  and  happy  issue.  Miss  Drake's 
house  in  Lyncombe,  to  which  she  had  now 
retired,  appeared  to  be  suffering  from  a 
severe  derangement  of  its  drains ;  and  while 
these  were  being  restored  to  health,  she  had 
proposed  to  betake  herself  to  a  lodging. 
Mrs.  Pole  at  once  wrote  to  her,  begging  for 
her  companionship  at  Glenlynn  ;  and  on  the 
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invitation  being  accepted  with  gratitude, 
joined  her  there  a  few  days  later.  As  for 
Lord  Wargrave,  it  appeared  that  his  dissatis- 
faction with  London  was  not  only  due  to 
the  events  of  his  life  there,  but  also  to  the 
rival  attractions  of  certain  gaieties  which 
had  been  offered  him  in  the  country.  He 
was  the  gratified  possessor  of  invitations  to 
five  consecutive  shooting-parties,  at  which 
he  foresaw  himself,  week  after  happy  week, 
the  oracle  of  libraries  and  drawing-rooms, 
whilst  his  rivals  were  with  guns  and 
loaders.  He  soon  vanished  accordingly  into 
the  region  of  parks  and  partridges,  and  Pole 
was  left  to  the  solitude  he  had  so  much 
desired. 

The  future  of  each  of  us  is  proverbially 
uncertain,  and  it  is  of  course  assumed  that 
the  main  reason  of  its  uncertainty  is  its 
dependence  on  causes  not  under  our  own 
control.  But  vulgar  opinion  converts  this 
truism  into  a  falsehood,  by  expressly  ex- 
cluding from  these  causes  one  of  the 
most  important  —  namely,  the  actions,  not 
of  other  people,  but  of  our  own  tempera- 
ments and  consciences.  The  course  of  a 
sorrow  is  often  as  incalculable  as  the  course 
of  a  disease. 
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This,  to  his  own  surprise,  was  discovered 
by  Pole  now.  The  thought  of  Countess 
Shimna's  desertion  still,  indeed,  beset  and 
bewildered  him.  The  rose-garden  of  the 
imagination  and  of  the  senses  which  she 
had  caused  to  blossom  in  his  breast,  was 
now  black  with  frost,  and  was  beaten  down 
by  storm  ;  and  he  was  filled  at  times  with  a 
helpless  and  unhealthy  craving  for  her, 
which  was  really  wounded  vanity  longing 
for  its  own  revenge — longing  to  enslave 
again  a  tributary  that  had  broken  free.  But 
little  by  little  he  realized,  with  a  half- 
incredulous  wonder,  that  his  sorrow  for 
Countess  Shimna  by  no  means  came  up  to 
his  expectations.  It  grew,  like  a  dissolv- 
ing cloud,  slowly  less  and  less  ;  but  then, 
if  he  wished  for  sorrow,  it  came  to  him  in 
an  unforeseen  shape.  As  one  cloud  dissolved, 
another,  and  a  darker  shaped  itself;  and  this 
was  his  memory  of  the  woman  whom 
Countess  Shimna  had  assisted  him  to  forget. 
It  came  back  to  him  now,  but  with  a  new 
and  unfamiliar  aspect.  Whatever  might 
have  been  blamable  in  his  connection  with 
this  woman,  and  whatever  misery  might 
have  resulted  from  it,  her  image  had  been 
once    a    symbol    for    him    of    something   to 
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which  he  had  been,  at  all  costs,  true.      He 

had  suffered  much  for  her  sake  ;    he  had  also 

suffered     much     at     her    hands.       He     had 

suffered    so   much  that  at   moments  he  had 

been    moved   to  hate   her.     But   he  had  got 

the  better  of  such  temptations;  he  had  made 

all  sorts  of  excuses  for  her;  and  his  love  for 

her   had   been    deepened   and   chastened  by 

each  act  of  forbearance.     But  now  he  began 

to   tell   himself   that    he   had   been   true   to 

nothing.      A    serious    devotion    which    had 

cost   him    so   many  self-denials,  became   in 

his   eyes   degraded   to  the  level  of  a  vulgar 

adultery.       For    a    part    of    each    day,    his 

political  work  distracted  him,  and,  indeed, 

supported   him   with   a   sense   that   he   was 

acting  worthily ;    but  he  went  to  bed   each 

night  with  a  gathering  impulse  in  his  heart 

to  do  again  what  he  had  done  by  his  bedside 

the    other  day  at    Glenlynn — to  sink    on  his 

knees   and  confess   himself  to  some  Divine 

Power,  if  only  such  a  Power  existed,  who 

cared    to,    or    who    would,    listen    to    him. 

Foolish  defenders  of  religion  fancy  they  can 

confute  the  atheist   by  finding   in  Reason  a 

God    who    is    necessitated    by   the   physical 

universe.     A    God,    demanded    by   physics, 

may   answer   the   riddles   of  the   physicist; 
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but  if  natural  religion  gives  us  a  God  at  all, 
a  God  who  can  comfort  the  heart  must  be 
a  God  whom  the  heart  fashions.  As  Pole, 
however,  was  shut  out  from  any  sight  of 
this  supreme  comfort,  his  thoughts  turned 
to  another,  which  was  neither  more  nor 
less  than  the  human  sympathy  of  Miss  De 
Souza. 

One  morning  as  he  lay  in  bed,  after  a  late 
night  in  the  House  of  Commons,  thinking  of 
the  ease  with  which  he  could  talk  to  her 
upon  every  subject,  and  the  way  in  which 
her  thoughts  would  run  out  to  meet  his 
own,  he  was  surprised  at  receiving  what 
appeared  to  be  a  literal  illustration  of  this 
quality  in  them — that  is  to  say,  a  letter  in 
Miss  De  Souza's  own  handwriting.  Its 
contents,  however,  showed  her  to  be  de- 
ficient, at  times,  in  the  kind  of  clairvoyance 
which  he  imputed  to  her. 

"My  aunt,"  said  the  letter,  "has  just 
written  to  your  mother  to  ask  if  she  would 
bring  Countess  Shimna  again  to  luncheon. 
You  know  how  beautiful  I  thought  her. 
She  has  quite  fascinated  my  aunt.  You 
must  not  think  me  uncharitable,  if  I  say  that 
she  did  so  unintentionally.  If  they  come,  I 
hope  you  will  come,  too.     I  have  read  your 
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speeches  with,  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much, 
attention." 

He  wrote  back,  "  Will  your  aunt  have  me 
by  myself?  My  mother  has  gone  back  to 
Glenlynn  ;  and  the  young  lady  whom  you 
flattered  me  by  regarding  as  not  half  good 
enough  for  me,  thinks  herself  quite  good 
enough  for  a  charming  young  foreign  prince, 
whom  she  has  known  for  years,  who  has 
just  come  into  a  fortune,  and  whom,  at  a 
moment's  notice,  she  left  us  last  week  to 
marry.  She  was  good  enough  to  write 
me  the  news  as  a  secret,  the  moment 
she  had  gone ;  but  she  has  now,  so  my 
mother  tells  me,  announced  the  event  to 
her;  so  I  may,  I  suppose,  announce  it  in 
turn  to  you." 

Miss  De  Souza,  when  this  reached  her, 
was  not  in  her  usual  spirits.  Far  from 
robust  in  health,  and  prone  to  over-exert 
herself,  she  was  suffering  from  a  form  of 
nervous  exhaustion,  which  confined  her 
often,  and  confined  her  now,  to  her  sofa. 
She  was  free  from  positive  pain  ;  indeed,  so 
far  as  her  mere  bodily  sensations  went,  her 
exhaustion  showed  itself  chiefly  in  rendering 
rest  a  luxury  ;  and,  as  she  lay  in  her  own 
sitting-room,  with    a  table  of  books    beside 
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her,  with  a  fire  flickering  on  the  pile  of  a 
crimson  carpet  and  playing  in  ruddy  lines 
up  the  gilded  mouldings  on  the  walls,  and 
with  a  mountain  of  silken  cushions,  assisting 
each  other  to  support  her  back,  she  seemed 
like  one  of  the  women  whom  a  certain 
profound  philosophy  describes  as  the  pos- 
sessors "  of  everything  that  can  make  them 
happy." 

Miss  De  Souza,  however,  did  not  think 
this  of  herself.  Her  physical  weakness  had 
done  what  it  often  had  done  before.  Instead 
of  paining  her  body,  it  had  produced  a  sad- 
ness in  her  mind.  Thoughts  of  the  lover 
to  whom  so  long  ago  she  had  given  her 
heart — and  who  valued  the  gift  so  lightly — 
were  rising  up  from  her  memory,  like  mists 
from  an  evening  meadow  ;  and  she  was 
reflecting  on  the  way  in  which  this  episode 
had  affected  her  life,  and  on  the  difference 
between  her  nature  before  its  occurrence 
and  after  it.  Did  she  still  retain  for  that 
man  anything  that  could  be  called  love  ? 
Sadly,  but  without  hesitation,  she  answered 
to  this  question  "  No."  And  yet  the 
recollection  of  him  often  produced  in  her 
poignant  suffering.  Could  it  be,  she  asked 
herself,  that   her   experience   had    made   her 
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cynical,  and  that,  still  believing  affection 
to  be  the  most  valuable  thing  in  life,  she 
had  come  to  regard  it  as  being  also  the 
rarest — so  rare,  indeed,  as  to  be  in  most 
cases  an  illusion?  No,  she  again  answered, 
her  suffering  did  not  come  from  this.  What 
it  did  come  from  was  something  far  more 
personal.  It  was  not  from  any  disbelief 
in  human  affection  generally,  but  from  a 
vivid  recollection  of  the  pain  which  she 
had  herself  suffered  in  connection  with  it, 
and  a  belief  that  she  not  only  had  failed 
to  inspire  it  in  a  certain  person,  but  that, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  she  was  unfit  to 
inspire  it  in  anybody. 

She  said  all  this  to  herself  with  an  almost 
tragic  modesty ;  and  yet  vanity,  as  she  did 
so,  forced  from  her  a  faint,  protesting  sigh. 
Amongst  the  books  that  were  on  the  table 
at  her  side,  lay  a  little  hand  looking-glass. 
Beautiful  as  was  her  general  appearance, 
and  perfect  as  was  the  symmetry  of  her 
figure,  there  were  yet  in  her  face  certain 
defects  and  irregularities  ;  and  taking  the 
glass  up,  she  began  to  examine  and  consider 
them.  "What,"  she  reflected,  "what  man 
in  his  senses  would  ever  care  for  a  woman, 
with  this  fault,  and  with  this  fault,  and  with 
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that  fault  ?  "  And  she  was  about  to  lay 
down  the  glass  with  an  abrupt  movement  of 
petulance,  when  with  a  gentle  dignity  and  a 
self-control  that  was  characteristic  of  her, 
she  puffed  away  the  impatient  impulse,  as 
if  it  had  been  a  piece  of  thistledown,  laugh- 
ing at  herself  and  it.  Her  laugh,  however, 
did  not  dispel  her  gravity,  but  only  gave  it 
a  slightly  different  character.  "  Yes,"  she 
thought,  "  I  may  have  friends  —  I  have 
them ;  but  a  man  who  will  love  me,  for 
my  own  sake,  or  love  me  at  all,  never; 
and  even  if  a  man  were  to  make  me  believe 
he  loved  me,  if  he  made  himself  believe  it 
too,  and  tempted  me,  no  matter  how  much, 
to  offer  him  some  return,  I  would  never 
again  do  so  —  never  —  never.  I  will  never 
run  the  chance  of  suffering  as  I  suffered 
once.  This  may  be  selfish ;  but  it  is  the 
selfishness  of  self-protection.  My  peace — 
for  I  am  at  peace — is  now  in  my  own  hands. 
I  will  never  again  commit  it  to  another's 
keeping." 

Then  her  thoughts  wandered  away  to 
Pole,  who  had  known  her  intimately  ever 
since  she  had  left  the  schoolroom,  who 
had  always  talked  to  her  with  an  openness 
rare    even   between    lovers,    but    had    never 
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attempted  to  breathe  to  her  a  single  word  of 
love.  There  was  rest  for  her  in  the  thought 
of  him.  She  had  always  recognized  and 
always  admired  his  talents,  long  before  he 
had  given  any  public  proof  of  them;  and  she 
was  deeply  interested  now  in  his  successes, 
which  were  justifying  her  judgment.  But 
what  of  late  had  interested  her  even  more, 
had  been  the  kind  of  unhappiness  which  she 
had  detected  in  him,  and  of  which  she  felt 
the  nature,  though  she  had  no  knowledge  of 
the  causes.  Her  mind,  indeed,  had  con- 
stantly recurred  to  the  conversation  they 
had  had  together  in  the  boat  under  the 
willows.  When,  however,  she  last  had 
seen  him,  on  the  occasion  of  Countess 
Shimna's  visit,  she  had  divined  in  him  what 
had  seemed  like  the  dawn  of  a  new  happi- 
ness ;  and  she  had  often  felt  a  wish  to  see 
Countess  Shimna  again,  so  as  to  reconsider 
what  influence  she  was  likely  to  have  upon 
him.  This  wish  had  now  shaped  itself  once 
more  in  her  mind,  when  a  servant  entered 
with  a  tray,  and  on  the  tray  was  a  letter. 
This  letter  was  Pole's,  which  announced  to 
her  that  Countess  Shimna  had  departed,  not 
only  from  London,  but  also  out  of  the 
writer's  life. 
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She  sank  back  in  her  chair,  when  she  had 
read  it,  and  thought  with  increased  sadness 
of  one  who  she  fancied  would  be  suffering 
somewhat  as  she  had  once  suffered  herself. 
She  was  roused  from  her  reverie  by  the 
vigorous  entrance  of  her  aunt,  whose  mind 
and  whose  talkative  mouth  were  always 
stocked  with  sympathy. 

Miss  De  Souza  handed  to  her  Pole's  letter. 
Mrs.  Steinberg  read  it,  and  immediately 
broke  out  into  a  sound  which  was  partly  an 
exclamation  of  surprise,  partly  an  exclama- 
tion of  disappointment,  and  partly  a  pro- 
longed coo  of  commiseration  for  somebody 
on  account  of  something. 

"  Dear,  dear  me !  "  she  said,  at  last  arriving 
at  words.  "  And  so  she's  gone  !  This 
charming  young  lady's  gone  !  I  declare  I 
thought  when  she  was  here  that  she  was 
setting  her  cap  at  Mr.  Pole.  And  he,  poor 
man,  is  left  all  alone  in  London,  for  I  know 
Lord  Wargrave's  away  —  I  saw  it  in  the 
Morning  Post.  Dear  Mr.  Pole — let  us  ask  him 
down  here,  and  tell  him  to  stop,  if  he  likes, 
till  this  autumn  session  is  over.  He  can  get 
from  here  by  train  to  Westminster  in  half 
an  hour.  Shall  I  write  this  evening?  I'm 
sure  we  should  both  of  us  like  to  have  him." 
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A  letter  was  accordingly  written,  and 
met  with  a  prompt  reply,  in  which  Pole 
accepted  Mrs.  Steinberg's  hospitality  with 
gratitude,  and  agreed  to  arrive  on  the 
evening  of  the  day  following,  which  was 
Saturday. 

When  he  entered  the  drawing-room  at 
Thames  Wickham  he  was  not  a  happy  man. 
Indeed,  had  there  been  much  light,  Miss  De 
Souza  would  have  detected  in  his  face  a 
sorrow  deeper  than  any  which  her  sympa- 
thetic fancy  had  attributed  to  him  ;  but  when 
he  saw  the  way  in  which  they  both  rose  to 
meet  him,  when  he  heard  their  voices,  warm 
with  the  friendship  of  many  years,  the  ten- 
sion of  his  sorrow  was,  for  the  first  time 
during  many  days,  relaxed ;  and  he  felt  as 
though  a  breath  of  spring  had  come  blowing 
into  the  heart  of  winter. 

"  My  dear  friend,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Stein- 
berg, when  the  lamps  and  candles  of  the 
dinner-table  enabled  her  to  observe  her 
visitor's  face  more  narrowly,  "  I'm  sorry  to 
see  you're  not  looking  the  thing.  I'll  tell  you 
what  it  is — you've  been  working  too  hard. 
You're  very  naughty,"  she  continued,  shaking 
her  finger  at  him.  "  So  much  in  the  country 
depends  upon  you  now,  you've  positively  no 
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business  to  be  wearing  yourself  out  like  this. 
And  it's  not  only  politics,  Mr.  Pole— ah  !— I 
know  all  about  it.  Even  in  the  autumn  there 
are  plenty  of  charming  ladies  in  London— old 
ladies  and  young  ladies — ready  to  engross  so 
important  a  person  as  yourself.  It's  for  the 
good  of  the  country  that  we're  keeping  you 
quiet  here.  And  now,  since  we're  talking 
of  young  ladies,  do  tell  me  all  about  that 
beautiful  foreign  cousin  of  yours.  I  know 
that  at  Dulverton  House  every  one  was 
admiring  and  talking  about  her.  I  hope  it's 
not  true,  as  Ethel  tells  me,  that  she's  going 
to  marry  a  foreigner." 

Pole  saw  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eyes, 
whilst  these  last  observations  were  being 
addressed  to  him,  that  Miss  De  Souza's  face 
wore  an  expression  of  distress,  and  that  she 
was  doing  her  utmost  to  check  her  aunt's 
volubility.  He  knew  the  reason  at  once  ;  and 
whatever  may  have  been  his  own  feelings,  he 
could  hardly  help  laughing  at  the  incident. 
He  knew  that  Miss  De  Souza  had  divined, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  last  visit,  some  relation 
between  Countess  Shimna  and  himself  that 
was  beyond  ordinary  friendship  ;  and  he 
knew  her  to  be  now  fearful  lest  an  allusion 
to  it  should  wound  his  feelings.     He  wished 
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to  convince  her  that  all  such  fears  were 
needless.  He  accordingly  called  to  his  aid 
the  same  candid  manner  by  which  he  had 
so  successfully  concealed  the  truth  from 
Lord  Wargrave ;  and  he  talked  of  Countess 
Shimna,  her  marriage,  and  her  future  hus- 
band, with  all  the  animation  of  an  inte- 
rested and  appreciative  indifference.  Miss 
De  Souza  looked  at  him  with  a  suspicion 
that  soon  turned  into  pleasure  ;  and  his 
conversation  brightening  as  the  meal  went 
on,  ended  by  almost  convincing  her  that 
he  was  suffering  from  nothing  but  over- 
work. Pole  did  not  himself  feel  as  though 
he  were,  in  any  way,  recovering  from  his 
malady ;  but  he  felt  as  though  his  sufferings 
were  being  soothed  by  two  kind,  though 
unconscious,  nurses. 

The  week  that  followed  was  a  busy  one  for 
him  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  official 
work  every  day  took  him  early  to  London. 
At  first  this  prevented  Miss  De  Souza  from 
having  any  long  and  confidential  conversa- 
tion with  him  ;  but  as  she  read  his  speeches 
in  the  paper,  together  with  the  frequent 
comments  on  them,  and  realized  his  calm 
vigour  and  his  almost  cynical  lucidity  as  a 
statesman,  her  desire  increased  to  penetrate 
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to  that  other  part  of  his  nature  which 
moved  her  by  the  pathos  of  its  contrast 
to  the  qualities  shown  by  him  to  the 
public. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

AT  last,  at  the  end  of  the  week,  her  oppor- 
tunity   came.       Mrs.     Steinberg,    who    was 
suffering  in  consequence  of  a  genial  indiscre- 
tion in  her  diet,  from  an  attack  of  indigestion, 
which  she  delicately  called  neuralgia,  retired 
to  her  bed,  and  some  medicine-bottles,  almost 
immediately  after  dinner,  and  left  Pole  and 
Miss   De    Souza   alone   together   for   a   long 
evening.     The    night   previous    he    had    sig- 
nalized himself  in  the  House  of  Commons  by 
an  unusually  brilliant  answer  to  a  question 
which  it  was  expected  would  embarrass  him. 
Miss  De  Souza,  as  they  sat  by  the  fire  to- 
gether,   alluded    to   this    incident,    and    then 
went  on  to  speak  of  the  satisfaction  which 
public  work,  such  as  his,  must  bring  him  in 
many  ways. 

"I  don't  merely  mean,"  she  said,  "that  it 
flatters  your  ambition  or  your  vanity  ;  for  all 
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men  who  are  worth  anything  are  vain,  just 
like  all  women." 

"  Yes,"  he  replied,  laughing ;  "  there  I  quite 
agree  with  you.  Vanity  is  the  mother  of  all 
the  graces  of  life,  just  as  affection  is  of  all 
the  virtues.  Of  course,"  he  continued,  as 
though  he  was  shy  of  a  certain  seriousness 
in  her  manner  and  was  anxious  to  keep  the 
conversation  playing  on  the  surface  of  things, 
"of  course,  male  vanity  should  be  of  a  very 
sober  kind.  I  don't  know,  for  instance,  which 
I  despise  most — a  man  who  leads  fashion, 
or  a  man  who  does  not  follow  it." 

"  I  told  you,"  she  said,  "  I  wasn't  thinking 
of  vanity.  What  I  mean  is,  that  whilst  your 
own  vanity  is  being  flattered  you  must  have 
the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  you  are  doing 
good  to  others.  A  right  career  must  help  a 
man  as  much  as  a  true  faith." 

He  hesitated  before  replying.  She  saw 
she  had  gained  the  day.  Against  his  will,  he 
was  going  to  speak  to  her  seriously  about 
himself.  "I  will,"  he  at  last  said,  "put  to 
you  a  very  selfish  question.  What  should 
it  profit  a  man  if  he  saved  the  whole  world 
and  lost  his  own  soul  ?  If  you  want  to  hear  a 
confession  I  feel  that  I  have  lost  mine.  My 
dear  friend,"  he  continued,  "  I  see  that  you 
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look  shocked.  Let  me  express  my  meaning 
in  a  less  alarming  way.  You  have  alluded 
to  my  success  in  politics.  It  is  nothing  very 
great  as  yet ;  but  it  has  been  great,  no 
doubt,  compared  with  my  expectations  ;  and 
although  I  am  not  rich,  yet,  compared  with 
my  expectations,  I  am  a  Croesus.  But  unex- 
pected wealth,  unexpected  success  in  politics 
— yes,  and  even  the  feeling  that  my  work 
has  been  for  the  general  good— none  of  these 
things  even  tend  to  make  me  happy.  I  grant 
that,  had  I  happiness  to  begin  with,  these 
things  would  multiply  it ;  but  the  largest 
multipler  if  it  multiplies  nothing,  will  yield 
nothing.  External  success  is  the  casket,  not 
the  jewel  ;  and  the  fact  of  my  finding  my 
own  casket  empty,  has,  at  all  events,  made 
me  an  authority  with  regard  to  this  piece  of 
wisdom." 

She  looked  into  the  fire,  meditating.  "  I 
wonder,"  she  said  presently,  "if  I  may  ask 
you  one  question  ?  You  tell  me  of  your 
casket  being  empty.  Have  you  lost  from  it 
—  well,  what  shall  I  say  —  any  pearl  or 
diamond  lately  ?  " 

He  laughed  softly  as  he  answered  her. 
"  I  always  told  you,"  he  said,  "that  you  are 
clairvoyant ;    and  I  am  going  to  show  you 
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that  I  have  my  moments  of  insight  too.     I 
know  what  you   are  thinking   of.      You  are 
thinking  of  Countess  Shimna  O'Keefe.    Well 
— I  like  to  be  open  with  you.    I  tried  the  other 
day  to  speak  as  though  she  had  been  nothing 
to  me  ;  but  the  truth  is  that  I  actually  asked 
her  to   marry  me  ;  and   she   for  a  time   was 
debating  whether  she  would  not  do  so.     She 
was   charming !      She   was   delightful !     You 
didn't  half  do  her  justice.     But  it  is  not  the 
loss  of  her  that  has  made  my  casket  empty, 
though  her  charms,  for  a  time,  did  conceal 
its  emptiness  from  me  ;  and  though  she  has 
incidentally  helped  me    to    destroy  the   one 
poor   treasure   there    was    remaining    in    it. 
But    I    am    ashamed   to    be    talking   in    this 
oracular  way  to  you,   about   things    so    un- 
important   as    these    little    private    details. 
Let  us  talk  about  two  things — things  sug- 
gested by   what  you   said  just  now — which 
are  of  real  and  general  interest." 

"  Tell  me,"  she  said,  "  what  things  ?  " 
"  Why,"  he  answered,  "should  work  for 
others — such  work  as  mine  at  all  events, 
which  could  only  at  its  best  minister  to  their 
material  prosperity — bring  me  happiness  as 
it  were  at  second  hand,  when  my  own 
material  prosperity  brings  me  so  very  little 
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at  first  hand  ?  People  in  these  days  tell  us 
about  the  service  of  Man.  They  talk  of 
Man  as  some  great,  almost  immortal  Entity. 
But  Man  does  not  exist.  Man  is  a  mere 
delusion — one  of  the  Universals  of  an  ex- 
ploded philosophy.  Man  is  nothing  but  a 
name  for  a  countless  number  of  men,  who 
are  always  dying  like  insects,  and  have  no 
greatness  and  no  immortality,  except  such 
as  they  possess  or  do  not  possess  as  indi- 
viduals. And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  I  do 
work — I  work  on  and  on  :  but  such  strength 
as  I  get  to  do  so,  other  than  what  ambition 
gives  me,  springs  from  something  deeper 
than  any  thought  of  men's  material  welfare 
— and  something,  perhaps,  more  unreal." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  she  asked. 

"I  mean,"  he  said,  "some  faith,  broken 
and  confused  by  the  blows  of  modern  thought, 
but  still  not  dead,  in  the  value  of  the  indi- 
vidual soul — in  fidelity,  and  in  affection — in 
the  feelings  that  spring  into  light  like  electric 
sparks,  between  a  mother  and  her  little 
child,  a  husband  and  a  wife,  a  faithful  lover 
and  his  mistress.  You  see,  this  faith  we 
must  each  of  us  find  in  our  own  hearts. 
We  must  light  it  on  the  altar,  burning  there 
— at   a  flame    which   is    fed    by   experience, 
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when  not  extinguished  by  it ;  and,  as  for  me 
—shall  I  tell  you  my  history  still  more 
plainly  than  I  have  done  ? — Other  hands,  not 
mine,  have  raked  the  fire  on  my  altar  out ; 
and  the  utmost  I  can  do  is  to  stand  by  it  and 
chafe  the  embers.  I  hope  you  will  excuse 
me.  I  did  not  mean  to  inflict  all  this  on  you. 
I  am  not  given,  I  hope,  to  being  the  hero  of 
my  own  anxieties." 

"Don't  be  afraid,"  she  said.  "You  are 
naturally  the  most  reserved  person  I 
know." 

"Well,  then,"  he  went  on,  "I  will  confide 
to  you  a  certain  fact.  There  is  one  man  in 
the  world  who  has  done  me  a  really  great 
and  unselfish  kindness  —  a  little,  squat- 
figured,  grateful  clergyman  ;  but,  otherwise, 
I  doubt  if  I  have  experienced  from  any  man 
I  can  recollect  anything  better  than  civilities  ; 
and  as  to  women,  of  those  whom  I  have 
most  deeply  valued,  you,  my  friend,  with 
the  exception  of  my  own  mother,  are  the 
only  one  who  has  failed  to  repay  me  with  an 
unflinching  selfishness.  If  you  will  think 
over  what  that  means,  my  condition  will  not 
be  a  puzzle  to  you.  You  mentioned  just 
now  a  young  lady  who  is  going  to  be 
married.      I    have    nothing   to   reproach    her 
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with,  but  I  have  to  reproach  myself;  for  I 
have  made  my  wretchedness  worse  by  mak- 
ing an  attempt  —  which  you  witnessed  —  to 
escape  from  it.  And  now,  if  you  will  bear 
with  me,  I  am  going  to  say  one  thing  more  ; 
but  about  this  thing  don't  answer  me.  My 
position  is  such  that  I  feel  I  can  never 
console  myself.  I  am  married — not  to  the 
living  cause  of  my  sorrow,  that  can  never  be 
— but  to  the  mental  results  of  that  cause.  I 
feel  that  I  have  for  ever  lost  all  right  to 
those  affections  which  can  alone  give  value 
to  the  successes  which  I  certainly  do  not 
despise." 

"I  will  do  as  you  bid  me,"  said  Miss  De 
Souza.  "  I  will  make  no  comment  on  your 
confession  ;  but,  to-morrow,  if  it  will  be  of 
any  help  to  you,  I  will  make  you  one  of  my 
own." 

To-morrow  was  Sunday.  Mrs.  Steinberg 
was  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  sit 
during  the  morning  before  the  drawing-room 
fire,  with  a  Bible  and  a  prayer-book  beside 
her,  adorned  with  golden  clasps ;  but  her 
constitution,  though  the  church  almost 
touched  her  grounds,  was  scarcely  equal  to 
the  agitations  of  public  worship. 

"I  wonder,"  said  Miss  De  Souza  to  Pole, 
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"if  you  would  care  to  come  with  me.  I 
always  feel,"  she  said,  dropping  her  voice, 
so  as  not  to  wound  Mrs.  Steinberg's  robust 
and  prosperous  orthodoxy,  "  that  church 
helps  me  to  think,  even  when  it  does  not 
help  me  to  pray." 

"Dear  Mr.  Pole,"  said  Mrs.  Steinberg, 
"do  go  with  her;  and  see  that  nobody 
comes  into  our  sittings.  I  declare  I  some- 
times expect  that  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry 
will  some  day  or  other  be  writing  their 
names  in  our  prayer-books.  And  here,  Mr. 
Pole,  put  this  sovereign  for  me  into  the 
collection  plate." 

He  assented  willingly.  "The  morning  is 
fine,"  said  Miss  De  Souza.  "  Shall  we  start 
early  and  have  a  little  walk  first  ?  If  you 
will,  I  will  get  ready  at  once." 

"  I  will  wait  for  you  in  the  hall,"  he 
replied  ;  and  presently  they  were  going  out 
together. 

As  they  went  down  the  steps,  she  softly 
touched  his  arm.  "Hold  my  prayer-book," 
she  said,  "while  I  am  putting  on  my 
gloves." 

"I  would  hold  anything  for  you,"  he 
answered;  "and,  if  necessary,  bear  any- 
thing." 
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"Let  us  go  into  the  garden,"  she  said. 
"We  have  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  us. 
I  told  you  last  night  that  I  would  tell  you 
something.  I  should  like  to  do  so  now  ;  and 
you  can  think  it  over  in  church.  You  have 
let  me  know  something  about  yourself;  and 
if  you  will  listen  to  me,  I  am  very  anxious  to 
advise  you ;  but  I  want  to  show  you  first 
that  I  am  in  a  position  to  do  so.  I,  too — do 
you  know,  I  have  never  spoken  of  this  to 
any  one  except  to  you  —  I,  too  —  if  I  may 
express  myself  in  very  unsentimental 
language — have  had  an  experience  not  dis- 
similar to  what  I  gather  to  have  been  your 
own.  I  once  was  going — or  thought  I  was 
going — to  be  married.  I  had  always  felt  that, 
for  myself,  marriage  would  have  to  include 
everything — confidence  —  affection  —  passion 
— all.  You  will  understand,  then,  how  I 
must  have  felt  and  acted,  and  what  I  must 
have  looked  forward  to,  whilst  my  engage- 
ment lasted.  Well,  as  you  see,  I  am  Miss 
De  Souza  still.  My  free-will  offering  was 
no  sooner  completely  given  than  it  lost  its 
value  for  the  recipient ;  and  it  was  at  last 
thrown  back  upon  me.  There  is  history  for 
history.  All  mine  is  contained  in  that." 
"  I  am  more  and   more  touched   by  your 
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kindness,"  he  said,  "  every  hour  I  am  with 
you." 

"  Will  you,  then,"  she  replied,  "  let  me  tell 
you  where,  I  think,  your  error  lies  ?  We 
shall  have  to  be  going  into  church  in  another 
minute,  and  I  don't  think  what  I  want  to 
say  to  you  will  be  a  bad  preparation  for  the 
service.  You  are  pained,  I  gather,  by  two 
different  sets  of  things— things  which  have 
been  done  to  you,  and  certain  things  perhaps 
which  you  regret  having  done  yourself. 
Well,  I  think  even  repentance  for  our  own 
errors  can  be  carried  too  far.  Surely  re- 
pentance, if  we  mean  by  it  any  cloistral 
sorrowing  over  sin,  is  valuable  only  as  the 
chrysalis  of  healthy  and  of  energetic  amend- 
ment. Though  we  may  kneel  for  a  while, 
we  ought  not  to  grovel  always.  But  what  I 
am  thinking  of  principally,  is  not  what  we 
have  done  ourselves,  but  certain  things  done 
to  us  by  others  —  the  wounding  of  our 
personal  vanities,  the  breaking  to  pieces  of 
our  hopes,  the  dilapidation  of  our  faith  in 
one  we  loved  and  trusted.  I  know,"  she 
continued,  speaking  with  more  vehemence, 
"that  our  first  instinct  is  to  sit  by  the 
melancholy  graves  where  the  things  that 
we   prize    lie   buried,   and  to  think   that   we 
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shall  insult  the  dead  by  being  ever  again 
cheerful.  But  do  believe  me — for  I  am  sure 
of  it — that  this  feeling  is  wrong  and  morbid. 
Try  to  be  happy,  instead  of  fearing  happi- 
ness. Open  the  windows  of  every  chamber 
in  your  heart,  and  let  the  fresh  air  into  it, 
and  cleanse  all  stains,  even  if  your  heart's 
blood  made  them.  Whatever  the  past  has 
been,  the  future  is  still  before  you.  If  a  few 
people  have  injured  you,  you  can  confer 
benefits  on  many;  and  if  the  affection  of  one 
person  has  failed  you,  do  not  lose  faith  in 
the  fact  that  true  affection  is  attainable — by 
you,  at  all  events,  if  you  will  only  look  for  it. 
Look  at  me,"  she  said.  "Let  me  be  an 
example  to  you.  I  have  forgiven  and  yet  not 
forgotten  the  person  who  wounded  me  ;  but 
the  thought  of  him  would  not  prevent  me 
from  being  married  to-morrow,  if  only  the 
'  impossible  he,'  demanded  by  my  exacting 
principles,  were  to  ask  me." 

These  last  words  of  hers  brought  them  to 
the  church  door ;  and  for  the  next  hour  or  so 
Pole  had  leisure  to  reflect  on  them,  in  an  air 
that  was  murmuring  with  devotion,  or  shaken 
by  the  rolling  organ. 

Her  advice  to  him  was  not  without  its 
effect.     It  seemed  to  him  indeed  as  though 
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she  had  entered  his  heart  herself,  and  opened 
the  windows  of  those  stifling  and  dusty 
chambers,  where  old  faiths  and  hopes  were 
lying  shattered  as  they  had  fallen.  Her 
influence  was  all  the  greater  over  him  on 
account  of  the  way  in  which  finally  she  had 
spoken  of  herself  as  an  example.  The  words 
she  had  made  use  of,  if  spoken  by  some  other 
woman,  would  have  seemed  like  an  adroit, 
or  a  maladroit,  suggestion,  that  she  might 
herself  console  him.  But  Miss  De  Souza 
had  uttered  them  with  an  air  of  such  com- 
plete detachment  from  any  thought  of  the 
kind,  that  he  felt  as  though  they  had  lifted 
her  into  some  superior  region,  where  sorrow 
and  disappointment  might  exist,  but  no 
other  form  of  weakness. 

"  I  hope,"  he  said  to  her  abruptly,  when 
they  walked  home,  "  that  in  talking  as  I  have 
done  to  you,  and  in  feeling  what  I  have 
admitted  I  feel,  I  have  not  shown  myself  to 
you  as  a  very  weak  and  morbid  person. 
Even  the  greatest  of  men  in  some  ways  can 
suffer  as  keenly  as  the  weakest.  In  that 
sense  the  deeper  affections  make  all  of  us 
equal." 

"  Don't  be  afraid,"  she  said,  "  I  guessed 
the  truth  only  because  I  have  known  you  so 
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well  and  so  long.  No  one,  I  assure  you, 
could  wear  a  more  decent  mask  than  you 
do ;  and  you  mustn't  be  angry  with  me 
because  I  happen  to  know  that  the  heart's 
mask  is  made  out  of  the  heart's  substance." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THIS  conversation  had  an  effect  on  Pole, 
greater  than  he  at  the  time  anticipated,  and 
also  of  a  different  kind.  It  did  not,  indeed, 
surprise  him  to  find  himself,  after  Miss  De 
Souza's  counsel,  talking  and  even  thinking 
with  slightly  improved  spirits.  The  burden 
which  he  bore  she  had  lightened,  though 
not  removed.  But  gradually  he  detected  in 
himself  a  more  serious  change  than  this. 

When  Miss  De  Souza  had  spoken  of  the 
theoretical  possibility  of  her  marriage,  if 
only  the  "impossible  he"  would  be  good 
enough  to  make  his  appearance,  there  was, 
as  he  had  noticed,  no  trace  in  her  manner  of 
consciousness,  although  she  was  speaking 
to  a  man  for  whom  she  professed  a  most 
close  affection.  Her  eyes  and  her  manner 
were  as  frank  as  though  she  had  been  speak- 
ing to  a  sister.  But  by-and-by,  Pole  hardly 
knew  how  himself,  an  idea,  gradual  as  the 

VOL.   III.  H 
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first  colours  of  morning,  began  to  show  itself 
like  a  flush  along  the  desolate  horizon  of  his 
mind.  It  was  the  idea  that  he  might  find  in 
Miss  De  Souza  what  he  had  sought  for  and 
failed  to  find  in  Countess  Shimna — that  he 
might  even  find  something  that  he  had  found, 
and  lost  and  sorrowed  for  in  another  who  was 
still  sacred  to  him.  On  his  first  perceiving 
clearly  that  this  idea  was  actually  present  in 
him,  it  struck  him  as  a  mere  vagrant  fancy, 
not  worth  consideration.  Then  when  it 
again  presented  itself,  and  forced  him  to  give 
some  heed  to  it,  he  laughed,  for  it  seemed  to 
him  invested  with  a  certain  dismal  humour. 
He  saw  himself  like  a  character  in  a  farce, 
attaching  himself  to  three  women  in  suc- 
cession, coming  to  each  like  a  pedlar,  with  a 
pack  full  of  sentiments  and  sorrows  ;  and  as 
soon  as  all  his  wares  had  been  finally 
rejected  by  one  customer,  folding  them  up 
and  again  undoing  them  for  another.  The 
very  word  "love"  would  at  such  times 
seem  ridiculous  to  him ;  and  even  the  child 
over  whom  his  thoughts  hovered,  and  Coun- 
tess Shimna's  mysterious  daughter,  would 
appear  to  him  with  their  respective  mothers 
like  the  absurdly  balanced  characters  in  a 
burlesque. 
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But  the  passions  of  a  man's  heart  are 
stronger  than  his  sense  of  humour ;  and 
nothing  is  so  difficult  to  laugh  down  or  resist 
as  the  craving  felt  for  help  and  for  near  com- 
panionship in  hearts  which  the  conduct  of 
others  has  reduced  to  desert  islands.  The 
heart  is  a  country  which  not  even  a  Roman 
conqueror  would  venture  to  call  peace,  be- 
cause it  had  been  made  a  solitude.  In  the 
present  case,  moreover,  Pole's  natural  desire 
for  sympathy  had  been  reinforced  by  Miss 
De  Souza's  philosophic  counsels,  which 
urged  him  to  seek  in  happiness,  instead  of 
turning  his  back  on  it,  the  means  of  keeping 
his  strength  strong  and  his  sympathies  active. 
Such  was  indeed  the  gospel  which  she  con- 
tinued quietly  to  preach  to  him ;  and  the 
efficacy  of  her  preaching  was  reinforced  in  a 
way  unexpected  by  herself.  Without  her 
being  aware  of  it,  her  unselfish  and  sisterly 
solicitude  began,  so  it  seemed  to  Pole,  to 
suffer  a  gradual  change,  and  to  take  the 
semblance  and  perhaps  the  substance  of  a 
different  and  less  tranquil  feeling.  He  saw 
this  change  revealing  itself  in  all  kinds  of 
elusive  signs — in  the  confidence  with  which 
she  assumed  his  companionship  in  all  idle 
hours  as  a  certainty,  and  which  expressed 
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itself  in  such  phrases  as  "What  shall  we  do 
to-morrow?"  and  in  the  tone  of  her  voice, 
and  the  lingering  look  which  she  fixed  on 
him  when  he  said  good  night  to  her,  and 
she  halted  for  some  last  word  in  the  door- 
way. 

At  last  an  evening  came  when,  having 
achieved  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  success 
more  solid  and  important  than  any  of  his 
previous  ones,  he  returned  to  Thames 
Wickham  by  a  train  which  would  bring  him 
there  by  about  half-past  ten.  A  sense  of 
elation,  as  he  leant  back  in  the  railway- 
carriage,  went  through  him  like  physical 
warmth.  He  could  no  longer  doubt  it — he 
was  a  strong  man  amongst  the  strongest. 
"  How  pleasant,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  would 
all  this  be,  were  there  only — were  there  only 
— some  one  to  share  my  pleasure  !  " 

When  he  reached  the  house  Mrs.  Steinberg 
had  gone  to  bed,  but  he  learned  to  his 
surprise  that  Miss  De  Souza  still  was  in  the 
drawing-room.  He  hastened  in  to  her,  with 
an  expression  of  pleasure  in  his  eyes  that 
had  long  become  unusual  in  them.  She 
understood  it,  and  yet  for  a  moment  she 
looked  at  him  half  incredulously ;  and  then 
an  answering  expression  lit  up  her  own  face, 
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whilst    the     firelight,    or    her    own     pulses, 
tinged  her  with  a  faint  flush. 

"I  had  no  notion,"  she  said,  "you  would 
be  coming  back  so  soon.  Sit  down  and  tell 
me  all  that  has  happened." 

He  took  a  chair  close  to  her,  and  leaning 
over  its  arm  towards  her,  he  poured  into  her 
ear  a  history  of  the  whole  evening,  and  then 
handed  her  a  letter  which  he  had  received 
from  an  East  End  working-man.  It  was  an 
artless  tribute  of  admiration.  She  read  it 
slowly  and  carefully.  As  she  did  so  he  heard 
her  breathe  hard  with  interest,  and  her  dark 
eyes,  when  she  gave  it  back  to  him,  were 
shining  like  a  night  of  stars.  He  had  never 
seen  such  an  expression  in  her  face  before. 
It  seemed  for  a  moment  that  she  was  on  the 
point  of  saying  something  with  reference  to 
what  she  had  just  read  ;  but  instead  of  doing 
so  she  rose  up  abruptly  from  her  chair,  and 
said  in  a  strange  voice,  "  It  is  late,  I  must  go 
to  bed.  Good  night,  Mr.  Pole."  And  she 
began  moving  towards  the  door.  He  followed 
her  and  prepared  to  open  it.  Then  they 
halted  and  faced  each  other.  "  Good  night," 
she  said  again,  and  she  held  her  hand  out  to 
him.  He  took  it  and  raised  it  to  his  lips  ; 
and,  still  detaining  it,  looked  her  once  more 
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in  the  eyes.  Hers,  too,  dwelt  upon  his,  and 
a  tremor  of  irresolution  appeared  to  agitate 
her  for  a  second  or  so.  Then,  shaking  her 
head  and  smiling  slightly,  she  escaped 
through  the  door,  which  she  had  already 
herself  half  opened.  With  a  rapid  rustling 
he  heard  her  ascend  the  stairs,  and  he,  for 
his  part,  moved  back  to  the  fireside, 
meditating. 

He  sat  there  for  some  time  with  his  head 
resting  on  his  hand,  and  at  last  roused  him- 
self with  an  apparently  irrelevant  exclama- 
tion :  "  Yes,  I  will  try  once  more  ;  I  will 
write  to-night,  though  by  now  she  most 
likely  knows."  He  went  over  to  a  writing- 
table,  and  the  letter  which  he  wrote  was 
this : — 

"  Dear  Lady  Masters — As  I  have  heard 
nothing  from  you  since  I  answered  your  last 
letter  and  told  you  what  the  Line  was  to 
which  the  steamer  belonged,  I  presume  that 
you  have  all  the  information  that  you  require. 
But  in  case  you  should  not  be  aware  of  the 
facts,  I  wish  to  tell  you  that,  having  called 
this  afternoon  at  the  offices  of  the  company, 
at  Charing  Cross,  I  learn  that  the  boat  in 
question    leaves   New  York   this   day   week 
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for  Miiford,  and  your  husband's  name  is 
telegraphed  as  being  amongst  the  passengers. 
Have  you  quite  forgotten — I  think  you  have 
— that  there  is  a  person  who  never  forgets 
you — such  a  person  as  R.  Pole  ?  " 

There  was  a  pillar-box  outside  Mrs.  Stein- 
berg's front  gates,  and  going  out,  he  posted 
the  letter  himself.  "I  shall  see,"  he  said, 
when  he  had  done  so.  "  Before  long  I  shall 
see.  I  shall  surely  get  an  answer  from  her 
of  some  sort." 

It  was  expected  that  the  session  would 
end  in  about  a  week,  and  his  duties  mean- 
while happened  to  have  become  so  pressing 
that  he  was,  for  the  next  three  days,  obliged 
to  remain  in  London.  He  felt  that  his 
absence  from  Thames  Wickham  would  in 
any  case  have  been  imperative  for  a  time. 
At  last,  at  his  club,  where  he  was  sitting 
in  the  deserted  reading-room,  the  letter 
reached  him  for  which  he  had  watched  and 
waited.     It  was  this  : — 

"  Dear  Mr.  Pole — Ever  so  many  thanks  for 
yours.  Had  found  out  all  about  steamer. 
Sorry  you  troubled  about  it,  but  thousand 
thanks  all  same — Yours,  P.  M." 
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Having  read  this  twice  over  he  gripped  the 
paper  in  his  hands,  and  tearing  the  sheet  in 
two,  tossed  the  fragments  into  the  fire. 
"  My  God,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  and  so  there 
is  an  end  of  that !  " 

He  looked  at  the  clock,  and  then  at  some 
memoranda  in  a  pocket-book.  "lam  not," 
he  thought,  "  after  all,  wanted  at  the  House 
to-night,"  and  throwing  himself  into  a  chair, 
gave  himself  up  to  thought.  At  length  he 
roused  himself;  he  rose,  and  seated  himself 
before  some  pens  and  paper,  and  began  a 
letter,  which  though,  in  a  certain  sense,  an 
answer  to  what  he  had  just  received,  was 
nevertheless  not  even  addressed  to  the 
person  who  had  written  it. 

"I  believe  you,"  it  was  thus  he  wrote, 
"  when  you  profess  a  sincere  friendship  for 
me.  I  never  can  tell  you  the  extent  to  which 
I  trust  you ;  and  I  want  you  to  believe  that 
I,  in  the  way  of  friendship,  give  to  you  in 
return  the  best — the  utmost,  of  which  I  am 
capable.  Will  you  think  that  I  am  employ- 
ing insincere  and  exaggerated  language  when 
I  tell  you  that  lately  you  have  been  walking 
with  me  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death  ?     You   have   asked  me  to  be  candid 
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with  you.  May  I  say  to  you  one  thing  more  ? 
In  a  certain  sense  we,  both  of  us — you  and  I 
— stand  alone.  Do  you  think  it  would  be 
impossible  for  us  to  act  together  on  the 
advice  which  you  yourself  have  given  me, 
and  to  look  for  happiness  each  with  the 
other's  help?  If  this  suggestion  commends 
itself  to  you  at  all,  you  will  entertain  it  and 
consider  it,  without  any  further  rhetoric  on 
my  part.  There— I  have  said  it!  I  must  now 
abide  the  consequence.  But  do  not  write 
me  any  direct  answer  to  this,  unless  I  have 
offended  you  so  far  by  what  I  have  said,  that 
you  would  be  annoyed  by  my  returning  to 
Thames  Wickham.  In  that  case,  indeed,  I 
will  ask  you  to  let  me  know,  and  I  will  send 
my  servant  down  to  fetch  away  my  things. 
Otherwise,  no  matter  what  your  decision 
may  be,  I  would  sooner  you  let  me  know  it 
by  word  of  mouth.  Meanwhile,  I  shall  have 
a  little  time  of  hope — a  kind  of  hope  the  light 
of  which  I  thought  never  to  see  again  ;  and 
if,  finally,  the  news  should  be  bad,  I  know 
that  you  will  break  it  gently  to  me.  Unless, 
therefore,  I  get  a  telegram  from  you  to  the 
contrary,  I  will  be  back  to-morrow  evening, 
when  your  hospitable  aunt  is  expecting 
me. 
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By  lunch  time  next  day,  the  following 
telegram  reached  him:  "Altogether  sur- 
prised ;  but  will  explain  when  you  arrive. 
E.  De  Souza." 

He  did  not  reach  Thames  Wickham  till 
nearly  eight  o'clock,  and  he  saw  no  one 
till  he  descended  into  the  drawing-room. 
There,  on  the  hearth-rug,  was  Mrs.  Stein- 
berg, with  the  firelight  shaking  amongst 
her  satins,  who  welcomed  him  with  a 
motherly  gladness,  and  very  nearly  embraced 
him  ;  and  then,  in  the  midst  of  this  welcome, 
gliding  with  a  noiseless  footstep,  Miss  De 
Souza  entered,  tranquil  but  with  her  eyes 
shining.  He  had  no  opportunity  that  even- 
ing of  any  conversation  in  private  with  her ; 
but  the  way  in  which  she  hung  upon  every 
word  he  uttered,  the  watchful  quickness 
and  delicacy  with  which  she  seized  his 
meaning,  and  a  certain  buoyancy  of  spirits 
which  he  could  not  help  thinking  he  detected 
in  her,  sent  him  to  rest  with  a  certain 
warmth  and  glow,  as  though  a  fire  had 
been  relit  in  his  life,  on  a  hearth  that  had 
been  long  frozen. 

He  had  told  her,  as  he  said  good  night  to 
her,  that  he  would,  the  following  morning, 
be  obliged  to  go  back  to  London  by  about 
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eleven  o'clock.  When  the  morning  came, 
she  was  down  more  punctually  than  usual ; 
and,  moreover,  she  had  her  hat  on,  which 
was  more  unusual  still. 

"  My  dear,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Steinberg, 
"  you  look  extremely  active." 

"I  have,"  said  Miss  De  Souza,  "some 
one  to  see  in  the  village,  and  I  thought  I 
would  walk  with  Mr.  Pole  part  of  the  way 
towards  the  station — that  is  to  say,  if  he  has 
no  objection  to  my  company." 

"  I  will  start,"  said  Pole,  looking  at  her, 
"at  any  moment  you  like;  we  can  have,  if 
you  are  willing,  a  stroll  first  in  the  garden." 

She  gave  a  nod  of  assent,  accompanied 
by  a  faint  smile  ;  and  they  presently 
emerged  into  a  morning  scented  with  slight 
frost. 

"I  suppose,"  she  began,  not  waiting  for 
him  to  speak,  and  yet  speaking  herself 
with  a  certain  sensitive  hesitation,  "  I  need 
hardly  tell  you  what  an  absolute  surprise 
your  letter  was.  I  want  to  tell  you — if, 
indeed,  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  tell  you— 
that — that  you  estimate  me  far  too  highly  in 
thinking  that  I  could  help  you.  You  are 
deceiving  yourself  by  a  little  dream,  of  which 
you  make  me  the  heroine.    I  own — I  ought  to 
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confess  this,  for  I  want  to  be  quite  truthful 
— that  I  have  been  selfishly  pleased — I  have 
been  quite  thrown  off  my  balance — by  the 
way  in  which  you  flatter  me  ;  and  yet — yet— 
I  must  say— I  regret  it;  for  I  am  afraid  it 
may  interfere,  not  with  my  friendship  for 
you— not  with  that,  but  with  yours  for  me." 

"It  would  interfere  with  it,"  said  Pole, 
"in  one  way  only  — by  changing  it  into 
something  better." 

"Oh,  no— no,"  she  exclaimed,  shaking 
her  head  and  laughing  a  little.  "  You  don't 
know  to  whom  you  are  talking.  Dear  Mr. 
Pole,  I  beg  you  to  forget  all  this— and  I  will 
remember  only  the  uninvited  compliment 
you  have  paid  me."  They  were  both  silent 
for  a  little.  Then  she  spoke  abruptly,  and 
not  without  evident  difficulty.  "  Will  you," 
she  said,  "  promise  me  one  thing  ?  I  beseech 
you  to  do  that.  Supposing  for  a  moment 
that  you  have  been  serious  in  all  that  you 
have  said,  promise  me  that  whatever 
happens,  you  will  never  withdraw  your 
friendship  from  me.     I  could  not  bear  that." 

"Yes,  yes,"  he  replied,  "I  will  promise, 
though  there  is  no  need  to  do  so.  And  now 
listen — on  your  part,  you  must  do  something 
also.     Don't  answer  me  now.     Don't  answer 
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me  for  two  days.  I  have  hard  work  to  do 
to-day.  I  have  hard  work  to-morrow.  Let 
me  have  hope  to  keep  me  company  through 
all  these  hours.  It  is  alive  still.  It  has 
sunlight  glittering  on  its  wings.  Let  it  live 
for  at  least  two  days,  even  if  you  kill  it  then  ; 
and  meanwhile  your  behaviour  to  me  will 
gradually  prepare  me  for  what  is  to  come. 
But  we  will  not  recur  to  the  subject  till  the 
day  after  to-morrow  ;  and  till  then  we  will 
walk  and  talk  together  as  we  have  done. 
Will  you  consent  to  this  arrangement  ?  " 
"  If  you  wish  it,"  she  said,  "  yes." 
Presently  their  paths  parted.  He  took 
the  way  to  the  station ;  and  she,  as  she 
strolled  on  slowly  in  another  direction, 
sighed  with  some  ambiguous  feeling,  which 
was  not  entirely  dissatisfaction. 

When  he  returned  that  evening,  Miss  De 
Souza  was  as  good  as  her  word.  She  received 
him  without  embarrassment,  and  never  had 
their  intercourse  been  more  animated,  and 
more  happy.  The  second  day  came,  and  its 
history  was  precisely  similar;  and  Pole,  on 
the  third  morning  began  to  say  to  himself 
with  confidence,  "When  I  speak  again 
to-night  to  her,  it  must  be  that  she  will 
answer  '  Yes.'  '      That  day  he  was  back  from 
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London  early,  and  he  found  Miss  De  Souza 
in  the  drawing-room  alone,  and  bending  over 
the  tea-table. 

"I  was  lunching,"  he  said  to  her,  "with 
the  Prime  Minister.  I  have  any  number  of 
things  to  tell  you.    He  has  actually  suggested 

that  I But  I  hear  your  aunt  in  the  hall. 

She  is  coming.  One  word  first.  To-night 
we  are  going  to  talk  again  together — and 
till  then,  I  shall  hope." 

The  door  was  ajar,  and  Mrs.  Steinberg 
pushed  it  open  and  entered,  accompanied 
by  a  bevy  of  female  visitors,  to  whom  she 
had  been  showing  the  many  glories  of  her 
mansion,  and  to  whom  now,  with  even 
greater  pride,  she  introduced  her  distin- 
guished visitor. 

"  Look,"  said  Pole  by-and-by  laughingly 
to  Miss  De  Souza,  when,  on  going  upstairs 
to  dress,  he  saw  a  few  letters  for  him  in  the 
hall.  ""Whose  writing  is  that?"  And  he 
held  an  envelope  out  to  her.  "  It's  from 
some  one  you  know,  and  from  some  one 
you  admire  immensely.  Take  it,  and  study 
the  direction  while  your  maid  brushes  your 
hair;  and  tell  me  at  dinner  who,  or  what 
sort  of  person,  the  writer  is." 

Entering  into  the  spirit  of  this  challenge 
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to  her  judgment,  she  took  the  letter  from 
him  ;  and  when  they  met  again  at  dinner, 
she  said :  "  You  have  completely  puzzled 
me.  All  I  can  tell  from  the  handwriting  is 
that  it  certainly  is  a  man's ;  and  if  writing 
tells  me  anything,  it  is  the  writing  of  a 
man  with  strong  character — but  a  character 
I  should  not  like."  She,  and  her  aunt  also, 
then  made  an  unsuccessful  guess  or  two ; 
and  Pole,  having  tantalized  them  long 
enough,  said,  "Well,  it's  Canon  Bulman. 
I  shall  be  curious  to  see  what  he  can  have 
to  say  for  himself." 

"Oh,"  said  Miss  De  Souza,  "I've  left  it, 
I'm  afraid,  upstairs;  but  when  we  go  into 
the  drawing-room,  I'll  tell  my  maid  to  fetch 
it  for  you." 

She  did  not  forget  her  promise  ;  and  when 
he  was  left  alone  with  his  cigarette,  the 
letter  was  duly  presented  to  him,  in  com- 
pany with  his  cup  of  coffee. 

Some  twenty  minutes  later,  when  he  re- 
joined his  hostesses  in  the  drawing-room, 
Mrs.  Steinberg  greeted  him  with  a  series 
of  effusive  congratulations  on  a  couple  of 
articles  she  had  been  reading  about  him  in 
the  evening  paper;  but  he  answered  her  so 
absently,  that  she  looked  up  in  his  face,  and 
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was  struck  by  a  curious,  though  indefinite, 
change  that  had  come  over  it. 

"Dear  Mr.  Pole,"  she  exclaimed,  "are 
you  ill  ?  You  look  as  if  you  had  got  a  head- 
ache. I  told  you,  Ethel,  that  the  dining- 
room  was  too  hot.  I  never  saw  any  one  so 
stupid  as  our  servants  are  about* the  fires." 

"Oh,"  said  Pole,  "it  is  nothing.  It  is  a 
little  headache,  as  you  say." 

"Sit  down,"  said  Mrs.  Steinberg,  "and 
remain  in  the  chair  quite  quiet.  I  shall  not 
disturb  you,  for  I'm  going  to  write  my 
letters." 

He  did  as  she  recommended ;  but  as  soon 
as  she  left  the  room,  he  rose  from  his  seat, 
and  moved  about  restlessly,  Miss  De  Souza's 
eyes  following  him  in  perplexed  anxiety. 

"  Tell  me,"  she  said  at  last,  "  what  is  it  ?  " 

"Ah,"  he  replied,  coming  near  her,  "that 
is  just  what  I  cannot  tell  you.  I  wanted 
to-night  to  have  asked  you — you  know 
what  question.  I  can't  do  so  now.  Let 
us  both  be  silent  about  it  a  little  longer. 
I  have  heard  news  which  disturbs  me,  not 
because  it  affects  myself,  but  because  it 
affects  another  person  ;  and  I  must  do  some- 
thing in  the  matter,  and  as  yet  I  don't  know 
what." 
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"I  won't  ask,"  she  said.  "I  can  see  in 
your  face  how  troubled  you  are.  Sit  down 
a  little  by  me,  and  I  will  be  quiet  and  not 
disturb  you.  And  that  other  matter — we 
will  speak  of  it  at  some  other  time." 

He  seated  himself  in  a  chair  close  to  her. 
"I  am  sure,"  she  said,  "that  your  head 
aches."  And  with  the  pitying  kindness  of 
a  mother,  a  sister,  or  a  nurse,  and  perhaps 
with  a  thrill  of  some  other  sort  of  kindness 
added  to  it,  she  laid  her  hand  on  his  fore- 
head, and  just  lifted  his  hair.  "Oh,"  she 
exclaimed,  "you  are  burning  —  positively 
burning!  Is  there  nothing,  nothing  that 
we  can  do  for  you  ?  " 

"Thank  you,"  he  exclaimed,  "  thank  you  ! 
But  indeed  you  can  do  nothing.  You  can 
do  nothing.  I  shall  know  better  about  all 
this  to-morrow.  I  will,  if  you  will  let  me, 
go  up  to  my  room,  and  think  about  it." 

As  soon  as  he  was  alone,  he  pulled  out 
the  Canon's  letter,  and  read  it  again,  with 
a  frown  of  miserable  attention. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

"  MY  dear  Reginald  Pole,"  wrote  the  Canon, 
"  I  am  compelled  to  communicate  with  you, 
about  a  very  serious  matter.  I  would  to  God 
that  this  letter  was  to  anybody  rather  than 
to  yourself.  You  know  the  position  which 
I — and  how  can  any  Christian  act  other- 
wise ? — have  always  taken  up  with  regard 
to  certain  abominable  sins.  You  know  also 
the  movement  of  which  I  am,  under  Christ, 
the  head.  I  mean  the  League  of  clean- 
living  men,  whose  object  in  banding  them- 
selves together  is  to  give  stern  and  practical 
effect  to  the  horror— ay,  the  horror— which 
one  special  kind  of  sin,  more  than  any  other, 
rouses  in  the  heart  of  every  decent,  every 
upright  man.  I  speak  of  the  sin  against 
moral  purity ;  and  as  I  mention  it  to  you, 
I  declare  all  the  blood  rushes  into  my 
cheeks.  Well— I  and  my  colleagues  have, 
as  you  will  have  heard,  pledged  ourselves, 
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at  all  costs,  so  far  as  in  us  lies,  to  prevent 
not  only  the  entry  into  Parliament,  but  the 
continuance  in  Parliament,  of  any  man 
who  has  thus  broken  God's  law,  and  de- 
liberately bespattered  with  beastliness  his 
own  humanity.  And  now,  I  am  compelled 
to  put  to  you  this  solemn  question.  Can 
it  be,  then,  that  you — you,  my  old  pupil, 
who,  I  had  hoped,  till  I  met  you  at  Glen- 
lynn,  still  cherished  every  feeling  that  I 
had  implanted  in  you — that  you  should  be 
the  first  person  against  whom  I  should  be 
necessitated  to  proceed  ?  If  I  am  wrong — 
if  I,  residing  here  in  Windsor — have  been 
misinformed,  then  all  this  will  be  gibberish 
to  you.  Otherwise,  it  will  be  but  too  clear. 
I  will  ask  you  a  leading  question.  Do  you 
remember  our  last  meeting  ?  Carry  back 
your  thoughts  to  that ;  and  whatever  is 
true  or  not  true,  come,  if  you  value  your 
own  future,  and  see  me  without  delay ;  or 
others,  less  cautious  than  myself,  may  soon 
be  busy  with  your  name,  and  not  with  yours 
alone.  Telegraph  to  mention  the  earliest 
hour  when  I  may  expect  you.  In  the  mean- 
while, I  am,  yours  truly,  Randal  Bulman." 

Pole  had  felt  when  he  first  read  this,  and 
he  felt  again  now,  as  a  man  might  feel  who, 
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after  a  day  or  two  of  physical  uneasiness, 
suddenly  realizes   that   he   is   the  victim  of 
some    horrible    and   ill-famed   disease.      He 
could  have  no  doubt  as  to  what  the  letter, 
in  a  general  way,  referred  to  ;  but  as  to  the 
question    of    what    detailed   facts   might   be 
implied  in  it,  he  was  altogether  in  bewilder- 
ment.     He    knew    not    of    what    evidence 
against   him   the   Canon   might   possibly  be 
in  possession  ;   nor,  thinking  of  the  speech 
made   by  the  Canon  at  Thames  Wickham, 
could  he  see  any  limits,  in  honour  or  com- 
mon  sense,   to   the   uses  which   the   Canon 
might  make  of  it.     With  regard  to  his  own 
conduct,  Pole,  instead  of  being  struck  with 
shame    for    it,   felt   all   his   being  indignant 
with  self-defence  ;    but  nevertheless  did  he 
see,    with     sickening    prescience,    his    own 
private    life     being    dragged    ignominiously 
before  the  public ;   and,  worst  of  all,  before 
all,  and  through  all,  he  saw  the   same  fate 
menacing,  and  perhaps  falling  on,  another. 
His  whole  life,  indeed,  seemed  to  be  turning 
topsy-turvy.      His    image    confronted    him, 
distorted  in   a  new  public   opinion   of  him  ; 
and    for    many   wakeful    hours    he    became 
hardly  recognizable  to  himself. 

The  morning  restored   him  once  more  to 
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his  self-possession ;  though  cool  reflection 
tended  to  aggravate  his  anxiety.  He 
summoned  his  servant  before  eight  o'clock, 
who,  of  course,  at  that  precise  moment, 
when  he  happened  to  be  most  wanted,  was 
doing  what  he  called,  "getting  his  break- 
fast ;  "  and  despatched  him  with  a  note  to 
the  Canon  : — 

"  Dear  Canon  Bulman, 

"  What  can  have  prompted  you  to 
write  your  extraordinary  letter  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  conjecture.  Had  you  been  anybody 
but  yourself,  I  should  not  be  writing  now 
to  say  what  I  am  about  to  say — namely, 
that  I  will,  as  you  suggest,  come  and  see 
you  this  morning — at  eleven,  if  that  suits 
you. 

"  Sincerely  yours, 

"R.  Pole.'' 

As  he  went  in  the  train  to  Windsor  an 
hour  or  two  later,  the  Canon's  Thames 
Wickham  speech  was  constantly  echoing 
in  his  ears ;  and  the  more  he  thought  of 
it  the  more  did  it  bring  home  to  him  how 
dangerous,  in  affairs  such  as  the  present, 
a  man  like  the  Canon  was — a  man  who  was 
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gifted  with  a  fanaticism  that  was  hardly 
sane,  in  odd  combination  with  a  consider- 
able aptitude  for  affairs,  and  an  almost 
puerile  blindness  to  the  contingent  conse- 
quences of  his  conduct.  Pole,  therefore, 
resolved  to  treat  him,  not  with  diplomacy 
only,  but  with  forbearance ;  and  he  felt 
his  temper,  when  he  rang  at  the  Canon's 
door,  so  well  under  control  that  coldness 
would  be  the  only  sign  of  it. 

The  door  was  opened  by  Sophie,  the 
Canon's  ornamental  parlour-maid,  who  was 
supposed  by  her  master  to  be  re-learning 
the  beauty  of  virtue — a  piece  of  wisdom 
which,  if  she  had  acquired  it,  she  was  too 
timid  to  show.  Her  eyes  had  the  brown 
moisture  that  glimmers  on  a  slug's  back  ; 
and  her  large  mouth  smiled  recognition  at 
Pole,  with  a  mixture  of  familiarity  and 
demure  professional  respect.  The  house, 
as  he  entered,  struck  him  as  having  under- 
gone several  changes.  Sophie,  to  begin 
with,  was  arrayed  in  a  feminine  livery, 
which  did  complete  justice  to  her  figure, 
and  which  the  Canon  had  copied  from  the 
establishment  of  a  guardsman's  grass  widow 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Again,  the  walls 
of  the  hall,  formerly  distempered,  were  now 
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covered  with  the  richest  of  flock  papers, 
which  consecrated  its  own  costliness  by 
ecclesiastical  fleur-de-lys  in  gold.  There 
was  a  new  marble  table,  on  which  were 
a  terra-cotta  statue  of  a  football  player;  and 
a  silver  trophy,  composed  of  cricket-bats, 
with  an  inscription  on  it.  But  there  was 
not,  as  on  a  former  occasion,  any  study 
door  thrown  open,  or  any  sound  of  the 
Canon's  voice,  breezy  with  athletic  welcome. 
On  the  contrary,  Pole  was  shown  into  the 
empty  drawing-room  ;  and  the  maid,  tripping 
out  of  the  door,  said  that  she  would  announce 
his  arrival. 

He  was  not  in  a  mood  to  be  much  taken 
up  with  trifles,  but  the  Canon's  drawing- 
room.,  nevertheless,  commanded  his  atten- 
tion. He  remembered  how  formal  it  was 
when  he  had  seen  it  first ;  and  how  its 
awkward  and  self-conscious  gentilities  had 
been  like  those  of  a  dentist's  parlour.  But 
the  Canon,  meanwhile,  had  evidently  lived 
and  learnt,  and  had  been  carefully  copying 
the  surroundings  of  his  more  eligible  friends. 
He  had  got  rid  of  his  extraordinary  super- 
fluity of  little  mats ;  he  had  banished  the 
rose-wood  chairs,  which  he  had  probably 
inherited  from  his  mother  ;  he  had  introduced 
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others,  upholstered  in  brocade  and  velvet ; 
on  the  chimney-piece  was  an  overwhelming 
clock,  which  had  been  sold  him  as  old 
French  ;  he  had  even  started  a  table  littered 
with  silver  knick-knacks ;  and  here  and 
there,  disposed  with  much  anxious  judgment, 
were  various  Travels  in  Palestine,  and  some 
books  about  Christian  Socialism.  The  Canon, 
so  Pole  thought,  was  evidently  living  up  to 
the  means  that  had  come  to  him  during 
the  past  year  from  the  Doctor's  Australian 
mines.  Whilst  such  reflections  were  me- 
chanically passing  through  his  mind,  the 
door  opened,  and  the  Canon  stood  in  the 
door-way.  His  chin  was  in  the  air;  he  was 
solemn,  even  severe;  and,  without  offering 
to  shake  hands  with  his  visitor,  he  made 
a  gesture  with  his  head,  and  said,  "  Will  you 
come  with  me?"  like  a  schoolmaster  sum- 
moning a  schoolboy  to  undergo  the  sacrament 
of  a  whipping. 

"  Will  you  kindly  take  a  seat  ?  "  he  said, 
when  they  were  closeted  in  his  study. 

He  himself,  as  he  spoke,  sank  into  a 
morocco  chair,  one  freckled  hand,  adorned 
with  a  heavy  ring,  stretching  itself  nervously 
upon  his  writing-table.  He  was  evidently 
much  embarrassed ;  the  blood  was  mounting 
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to  his  face ;  and  Pole,  partly  out  of  pity 
for  him,  partly  out  of  a  wish  to  come  to  the 
point  at  once,  upset  the  Canon's  calculations 
by  beginning  the  interview  himself. 

"  Look  here,  Canon  Bulman,"  he  said, 
rising  and  leaning  his  back  against  the 
chimney-piece.  "  I  have  come  here,  as  a 
very  old  friend  of  yours,  to  ask  for  the 
meaning  of  a  letter,  which,  had  it  come 
from  any  one  else,  I  should  have  committed 
at  once  either  to  the  wastepaper  basket 
or  my  solicitor.  You  must  not  be  angry 
because  I  say  this ;  and  if  you  see  any 
anger  in  myself,  you  ought,  till  you  know 
me  guilty,  to  hail  it  as  the  indignation  of 
innocence." 

The  Canon  was  silent  for  a  moment  or 
two.  His  mouth  worked,  and  he  scowled 
askance  at  a  piece  of  blotting-paper.  Then, 
suddenly  raising  his  eyes  to  Pole,  he  said  : 
"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,  as  you  stand 
there  in  the  presence  of  God,  that  you  have 
no  sin  on  your  conscience  which  condemns 
you  even  before  I  do  ?  " 

"  My  dear  Canon  Bulman,"  said  Pole, 
"  there  is  no  need  for  your  adjurations. 
If  I  am  ever  in  the  presence  of  God  at  all, 
I   am  as  much  in  his  presence  everywhere 
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as  I  am  upon  your  hearthrug;  so  I  answer 
you  precisely  as  I  should  on  any  other 
occasion.  Sins — you  say  !  Indeed  I  have. 
Yes,  we  have  all  sinned ;  but  I  have  not 
come  to  Windsor  to  make  a  general  con- 
fession to  a  priest.  Be  good  enough  to  tell 
me  what  particular  sin  you  mean— the  place, 
the  circumstances,  the  nature  of  the  act 
or  acts.  But  stay.  Since  you  find  some 
difficulty  in  doing  what  you  are  surely  bound 
to  do,  will  you  let  me  help  you?  You 
alluded  to  our  last  meeting.  The  last  time 
I  met  you  in  any  other  than  an  accidental 
manner,  was  here  at  your  own  house.  Since 
then  you  came  across  me  in  a  lane  not  far 
from  this,  when  I  had  just  said  good-bye 
to  a  friend  of  mine  and  her  little  boy.  When 
you  spoke  of  our  last  meeting  were  you 
referring  to  that  occasion  ?  " 

"I  was,"  said  the  Canon,  bringing  his  fist 
down  upon  his  writing-table. 

"Very  well,  then,"  said  Pole,  speaking 
with  more  sharpness;  "may  I  ask  if  you 
insinuate  anything  to  the  detriment  of  that 
friend — that  old  and  valued  friend  of  mine  ? 
Should  you  find  it  embarrassing  to  say  yes, 
I  shall  fully  understand  you,  if  you  only  nod 
your  head." 
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As  he  said  these  last  words,  his  voice 
suddenly  softened,  and  betrayed  so  much 
consideration  that  the  Canon  instinctively 
recognized  it,  and  surprised  himself  by  say- 
ing, "  Thank  you,"  which  he  did  with  a  gulp, 
and  added  the  expected  nod. 

"And  now,"  said  Pole,  with  the  sharpness 
returning  to  his  voice,  yet  still  with  a  note 
in  it  not  altogether  unkindly,  "  will  you  tell 
me,  since  we  have  broken  the  ice,  what  is 
the  precise  connection  which  you  presume, 
or  suspect,  to  have  existed  between  this  lady 
and  myself?  " 

"I  will,"  said  the  Canon,  with  the  flush 
on  his  face  darkening.  "  The  link  which, 
according  to  report — according  to  evidence 
— bound  you  to  this  person  in  question,  was 
the  link — for  I  will  not  mince  matters— of 
unclean  and  of  filthy  living  — and  that 
practised  in  the  very  constituency  which 
you  represent  in  a  Christian  Parliament." 

Pole  resumed  his  seat,  and,  speaking  with 
great  quietness,  said— 

"  Canon  Bulman,  before  we  discuss  this 
further,  let  me  ask  you  one  question.  What 
is  the  precise  purpose  with  which  you  tell 
me  all  this  ?  What  is  it  which  you  expect 
me  to  say  or  do  ?  " 
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"If  you  are  innocent,"  said  the  Canon,  "if 
only  appearances  are  against  you — and,  alas, 
they  are  against  you — my  hope  is  that  you 
will  here,  in  this  room,  relieve  me  by  giving 
me  a  categorical  denial  of  the  charge,  and 
commission  me  to  deny  it  to  those  who  are 
working  with  me.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you 
cannot  deny  it — if  you  have  really  been  so 
unhappy  as  to  have  bestialized  yourself  in 
the  way  imputed  to  you — then  we — -that  is 
to  say,  the  League — should  ask  you  if  you 
could  satisfy  us  privately  that  you  had 
repented  of  your  uncleanness,  and  were 
resolved  to  live  differently  in  the  future. 
But  if  you  refused  to  do  this,  or  did  not  do 
it  to  our  satisfaction,  we  should  immediately 
take  such  steps  as  would  either  compel  you 
to  resign  your  seat  at  once,  or,  at  all  events, 
make  it  difficult  for  you  to  be  elected  again 
anywhere." 

"I  have,"  said  Pole,  "just  one  more  thing 
to  ask,  and  then  you  shall  have  my  answer. 
Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  character, 
the  name,  the  social  position,  of  the  person 
with  which  your  charge  associates  me  ?  " 

The  Canon  hesitated,  and  then,  in  a 
reluctant  voice,  he  answered — 

"  I  may  say  we  have." 
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"Very  well,  then,"  said  Pole,  again  rising 
from  his  chair,   "  I   will   now    make  you  an 
answer,  and  it  will  take  the  form  of  an  explana- 
tion why  I  did  not  make  it  sooner.     Had  the 
charge  which  you  make  against  me  affected 
myself  only,  or  a  woman  with  no  reputation 
to  lose,  I   should   simply  have   declined  to 
discuss  the  matter  at  all  with  you.     I  should 
have  begged  you  and  your  friends  to  believe, 
if  you  liked  to  do  so,  I  had  twenty  mistresses, 
and  make  the  best  or  worst  of  it  that  you 
could.      I  would  no  more  have  stooped  to 
explain  a  charge  of  this  kind,  than  I  would  to 
explain   an   illegible   passage   in   a   letter   of 
mine  to  some  scoundrel  who  had  stolen  and 
read  it."     The  Canon,  at  these  words,  turned 
his  head  aside,  and  rested  his  forehead  on 
his   hand,    so   as    almost   to   hide    his   face. 
"But,"  Pole  continued,  "the  actual  case  is 
different.     There  is  a  person  concerned  who, 
as   you   say   you   know,   is   of   unblemished 
reputation  ;    and    her   life    would   be    practi- 
cally    ruined     were     your     implied     charge 
against  her  established.      And  now,   Canon 
Bulman,    I    will    beg   you    to    consider   this. 
When    you    ask    me    if    I    am    innocent    or 
guilty,    and    express    a    hope    that    I    shall 
be    able    to    inform    you    of    my   innocence, 
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you    are    implying    that    were    I    guilty    you 
would     expect    me    to    acknowledge,    I    do 
not  say  my   own  guilt,  but  that   of  another 
person,   to    a    self-constituted   inquisition   of 
gossiping  and  prurient  vestrymen.     My  own 
conduct,  as  mine,  I  have  told  you   I   won't 
discuss ;    but,  for   argument's  sake,  assume 
me  guilty.     In  that  case,  a  woman   of  pre- 
viously unsullied  character  has  put  all  she 
has  in  my  hands,  in  order  to  give  me  pleasure ; 
and  you,  who   are  a   gentleman  —  what   do 
you  ask  me  to  do  ?     To  betray  this  woman, 
who  has  done   so  much  for  me,  merely  for 
the  sake  of  retaining  a  seat  in  Parliament  for 
myself.     Did  you  ever  hear  the  saying  of  an 
American  judge,  that  a  man  who  would  not 
perjure   himself  to   shield  a  woman    in   the 
Divorce  Court  ought  not  to  be  believed  on 
his  oath  as  to  any  other  subject  whatever? 
So  help  me  God,  I  am  of  that  judge's  opinion. 
However,"    Pole    continued,    changing    his 
tone  suddenly,  "  miserably  misguided  as  you 
are,  I  will  treat  you  as  a  misguided  gentle- 
man, and  as  a  friend — an  old  friend  of  my 
own  :  and  to  you  I  will  condescend  to  say 
that  I  am  innocent  of  the  charge  you  bring 
against     me.      I    absolutely    decline,    how- 
ever, to  make  any  such  statement  to  your 
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colleagues,  because  in  asking  them  to  accept 
from  me  any  assertion  of  my  innocence,  I 
should  be  announcing  myself  as  a  scoundrel, 
who,  if  guilty,  would  admit  his  guilt.  What 
I  will  do  is  this.  I  will  here,  privately  and 
confidentially,  ask  you,  not  as  authorized  by 
me,  but  as  acting  on  your  own  judgment,  to 
inform  your  colleagues  that  they  are  abso- 
lutely mistaken  in  this  matter,  and  to  restrain 
them  from  a  course  of  action  of  which  the 
necessary  results  would  be  to  inflict  incal- 
culable pain  on  an  innocent  woman  and  her 
family,  to  make  themselves  amenable  to  the 
heaviest  penalties  of  the  law,  and  also  to 
cover  their  own  career  with  ridicule." 

Pole  ended,  and  there  was  silence.  The 
Canon  betrayed  an  embarrassment  greater 
even  than  Pole  could  have  anticipated.  At 
last  he  spoke. 

"You  mistake,"  he  said — "unfortunately 
you  mistake — the  nature  of  the  situation.  I 
am  indeed  the  originator  of  this  great  national 
scrutiny  into  the  morals  of  those  who  offer 
themselves  as  the  public  servants  of  the 
nation  ;  and  I  have  personally  organized  our 
Vigilance  Committee  in  this  constituency. 
But  the  principal  evidence  against  you  was 
not  discovered  by  myself,  and  is  not  even  in 
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my  possession  ;  though  my  meeting  you  near 
Laburnum  Lawn  affords  a  fearful  corrobora- 
tion of  it.  The  landlord  of  that  house — now 
mark  me,  I  am  not  answerable  for  his  con- 
duct— he  is,  however,  a  man  of  rigidly  pure 
life,  and  an  active  member  of  our  committee 
— discovered,  some  weeks  after  his  tenant's 
departure,  a  certain  letter  under  her  dressing- 
table.  That  letter,"  continued  the  Canon, 
growing  more  and  more  embarrassed  as  he 
proceeded — "  now  observe,  in  this  particular 
I  do  not  defend  him — he  read ;  and  at  the 
end  of  the  letter — shall  I  tell  you  what  he 
found  ? — he  found  your  signature." 

"Ah!"  exclaimed  Pole,  with  an  ironical 
laugh,  "  I  thought  so  !  And  you  and  he,  and 
all  the  grocers  in  Windsor,  put  your  heads 
together,  and  read  it  over  again,  and  com- 
municated its  contents  to  all  the  grocers' 
wives." 

"That  is  not  so,  sir,"  cried  the  Canon, 
striking  his  writing-desk  with  his  fist,  and 
seizing  the  opportunity  of  encouraging  him- 
self by  a  fit  of  anger.  "Have  the  goodness 
to  be  silent  and  hear  me  a  little  further.  I 
have  not  read  the  letter.  I  have  not  even 
had  it  in  my  hand  ;  but  certain  passages  of  it 
were    read   privately   at   one   of  our   official 
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meetings,  and  till  they  had  been  read,  I  did 
not  know  where  they  came  from.  Not  till 
the  end,  was  I  told  they  were  from  a  letter 
of  yours.  Well,  having  heard  them,  there 
seemed  to  me  a  possibility  that  they  might 
not  indicate  the  actual  extreme  of  guilt — I 
say  a  possibility — a  chance.  Nobody  else 
thought  so ;  but  I  insisted  ;  and  I  will  now 
explain  what  has  been  done.  A  copy  of 
that  letter — the  original  is  retained  by  the 
finder  —  has  been  placed  officially  in  my 
hands,  in  order  that  I  might  see  you  pri- 
vately, and  give  you  the  chance  of  making 
a  satisfactory  explanation." 

As  he  spoke  he  took  from  a  drawer  a  long 
sealed  envelope,  and  handing  it  to  Pole,  said, 
"  You  can  assure  yourself  that  I  have  not 
read  it." 

Pole  took  it  with  a  hand  that  was  scarcely 
steady,  and  extracting  the  contents,  recog- 
nized his  own  words,  engrossed  on  a  sheet 
of  foolscap,  in  the  handwriting  of  a  lawyer's 
clerk.  It  was  a  letter  which  he  had  written 
two  years  ago ;  and  in  the  middle  of  his 
anxiety  a  thrill  of  pleasure  went  through 
him  at  the  thought  that  its  recipient  should 
have  cared  for  him  enough  to  keep  it. 
As   for   its    tone,    that    doubtless    was    most 
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unfortunate.  The  letter  was  one  indeed 
which  might  have  been  written  by  a  mere 
friend,  were  the  circumstances  such  as 
would  account  for  an  intimate  friendship ;  but 
it  hardly  could  have  seemed  cold,  regarded  as 
the  composition  of  a  lover ;  whilst  one  or 
two  phrases,  actually  written  in  innocence, 
were  capable  of  being  tortured  into  a  com- 
promising double  meaning.  Pole,  however, 
was  sufficiently  master  of  himself  to  read 
the  document  through  as  coolly  as  if  it  had 
been  a  newspaper;  and  at  last,  putting  it 
into  his  pocket,  he  quietly  addressed  the 
Canon. 

"I  will,"  he  said,  "give  no  further  ex- 
pression to  what  I  think  of  the  conduct  of 
those  who  have  made  this  interview  neces- 
sary ;  but  I  will  tell  you  frankly  that  the 
facts  you  have  just  disclosed  to  me  make  me 
see  the  situation  in  a  somewhat  different 
light.  The  lady  to  whom  I  wrote  this  letter 
is  an  old  and  valued  friend  of  mine,  whom  I 
helped  when  she  was  in  great  distress  ;  and 
my  expressions  of  friendship  for  her,  no 
matter  how  innocent,  might  be  so  used  by 
your  friends  as  to  torture  her  and  even  ruin 
her  life.  Suppose  some  one  had  shown  me 
some  of  the  letters  of  your  late  wife  " — Canon 
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Bulman  started  in  his  chair — "letters,"  con- 
tinued Pole,  "  in  which  she  poured  out  such 
complaints  against  you,  as  I  happen  to  know 
she  confided  to  a  sympathetic  friend ;  and 
suppose  I  were  blackguard  enough  to  read 
these  letters,  and  to  show  them — or  to  print 
them,  say,  in  the  Windsor  papers." 

A  moment  ago  the  Canon  had  been  leaning 
forward  in  his  chair.  He  was  now  leaning 
back  in  it,  his  hand  masking  his  eyes.  "  I 
have  no  wish,"  continued  Pole,  "to  wound 
you.  I  only  want  to  show  you  that  the  best 
of  people  may  be  pained  by  unwarranted 
attacks  against  them  :  and  to  save  the  lady 
now  in  question  the  smallest  pain  on  my 
account,  there  is  nothing  I  would  not  do. 
Let  me  have  a  day  or  two  to  think  the  matter 
over.  What  you  ought  to  do  is  to  insist  on 
my  own  letter  being  restored  to  me,  and  find 
some  means  of  reducing  those  colleagues  of 
yours  to  silence.  But  in  case,  during  the 
next  few  days  you  should  be  unable  to  do 
that,  I  will  think  meanwhile  of  some  means 
by  which  I  may  be  able  to  satisfy  them 
myself." 

"Good,"  said  the  Canon,  sitting  up  again, 
but  having  lost  much  of  his  confidence,  and 
apparently  glad  to  arrive  at  some  temporary 
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conclusion  at  all  events;  "you  shall  have  a 
week.  We  will  take  no  steps  till  then.  I 
shall  indeed,"  he  continued,  with  a  sudden 
pomposity  in  his  voice,  "  be  away  for  several 
days,  on  an  important  engagement  in  the 
country.  I  wish,"  he  added,  with  an 
awkward  look  at  the  carpet,  "  your  reply  to 
this  odious  charge  could  have  been  more 
straightforward  and  whole-hearted." 

Pole  meanwhile  had  possessed  himself  of 
his  hat  and  stick,  and  was  already  standing 
at  the  door. 

"For  the  present,  then,"  he  said,  "I  can 
do  nothing  more  except  wish  you  good 
morning.  I  can  find  my  way  out.  Pray 
neither  come  nor  ring."  And  before  the 
Canon  could  decide  how  far  inquisitorial 
chastity,  which  had  been  browbeaten  on  its 
own  judgment-seat,  ought  or  ought  not  to 
speed  the  going  guest,  the  guest  had  left  the 
library,  and  had  slammed  the  front  door 
behind  him. 


CHAPTER    X. 

TILL  the  interview  with  the  Canon  was 
over,  and  he  found  himself  in  the  road  alone, 
Pole  had  hardly  realized  the  full  seriousness 
of  the  situation.  It  seemed  to  him,  however, 
at  all  events,  that  if  the  worst  came  to  the 
worst,  he  could  protect  the  name  of  the 
woman  which  was  now  threatened,  by  yield- 
ing to  the  Canon's  League,  and  renouncing 
public  life.  He  had  not  gone  many  paces 
before  he  was  considering  this  course  as 
possible  ;  and  by  a  single  effort  he  had  shifted 
the  whole  scenery  of  his  future.  "  How 
little,"  he  thought,  "it  costs  us  to  give  up 
anything."  He  would  not,  however, 
succumb  without  a  struggle  ;  and  questions 
thronged  on  his  mind  as  to  what  he  should 
do  now. 

Putting  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  he  happened 
to  feel  a  letter  which  he  had  received  that 
morning,  and  which  till  this  moment  he  had 
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forgotten.  It  was  a  short  line  in  the  illegible 
hand  of  the  Duke  of  Dulverton  ;  and  Pole 
remembered  that  it  mentioned  the  word 
"  luncheon."  A  new  train  of  ideas  had  been 
started  suddenly  in  his  mind.  He  took  out 
the  letter  and  re-read  it.  It  contained  but  a 
few  words,  dated  the  previous  night.  "  Will 
you  lunch  with  me  to-morrow  at  1.30  ?  In 
the  afternoon  I  am  going  down  to  Dulverton. 
I  am  giving  a  little  shooting  to  my  sniveller 
and  some  others.  You  have  better  sport, 
shooting  folly  as  it  flies,  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  birds  there  act  as  their  own 
beaters." 

He  took  out  his  watch.  It  was  twenty 
minutes  to  twelve.  He  had  gone  already 
part  of  the  way  to  the  station.  There  was 
a  train  in  ten  minutes  which  would  bring 
him  before  one  to  London.  An  idea  had 
illuminated  his  mind.  He  had  just  now  been 
thinking  of  taking  the  advice  of  a  solicitor. 
His  new  idea  was  to  consult  the  Duke  of 
Dulverton.  The  Duke,  he  said  to  himself, 
in  a  question  of  the  present  kind,  would 
understand  a  difficulty  without  any  but  the 
most  general  description  of  it ;  and  would 
be  able  to  give  him  the  coolest  and  the  most 
shrewd  advice. 
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It  was  accordingly  little  after  one  o'clock 
when  Pole,  in  clothes  and  in  a  hat  which 
had  never  been  designed  for  London,  was 
descending  from  a  hansom  under  the  Duke's 
portico,  and  being  received  by  the  stout 
porter  with  a  smile  of  decorous  recognition. 

"  Is  there  any  party  for  luncheon  ?  "  he 
asked.  "I  want  to  speak  first  to  His  Grace 
on  business." 

"  No  party,  sir,"  said  the  porter.  "  But 
His  Grace  was  expecting  you." 

The  bare,  stone  hall  had  now  a  very 
different  aspect  to  that  which  it  wore  on  the 
night  of  the  celebrated  ball.  The  sole  signs 
of  occupation  were  a  few  old  overcoats  and 
battered  wideawake  hats,  on  the  bare  marble 
tables.  As  soon  as  Pole  entered,  the  porter 
rang  a  bell ;  and  an  elderly  valet,  who  shuffled 
like  the  Duke,  his  master,  appeared,  and 
introduced  Pole,  after  several  knocks  at  a 
door,  to  an  exceedingly  dark  room  that 
opened  out  of  the  hall.  This  was  the  Duke's 
dressing-room,  lighted  from  a  dingy  court ; 
and  the  Duke,  who  sent  forth  a  voice  of 
sonorous  welcome  through  the  twilight,  was 
completing  his  toilette  by  the  act  of  brushing 
his  teeth. 

Pole    began    by    explaining    that    he    had 
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special  business  to  talk  about — "business," 
he  said,  "  in  which,  I  am  sure,  your  advice 
could  help  me.  You  have  heard,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  of  your  friend  Canon  Bulman's 
League?  " 

A  broad  smile  extended  itself,  like  an 
equator,  across  the  Duke's  face. 

"Oho!"  he  said.  "Yes,  that  Canon  is  a 
shocking  fellow.  Do  you  know  what  he's 
going  to  do  ?  I'll  bet  you  you  can't  tell  me. 
Eh?  Well,  it's  this.  He's  coming  to- 
morrow to  me  at  Dulverton  to  shoot  my 
pheasants." 

"  Is  he  ?  "  said  Pole.  "I  now  understand 
about  his  engagement.  He  is,  however, 
preparing  to  do  something  else  besides.  The 
long  and  short  of  it  is,  that  this  wonderful 
League  of  his  are  preparing  to  begin  their 
operations  by  an  attack  against  myself." 

The  Duke  put  his  hand  to  his  ear,  so  as 
not  to  lose  a  word. 

"There  was  a  lady,"  Pole  continued,  "a 
very  old  friend  of  mine,  to  whom  I  wrote 
often,  using  occasionally  expressions  which 
were,  perhaps,  open  to  misconstruction. 
One  of  these  letters  has,  it  seems,  got  into 
the  hands  of  one  of  the  Canon's  henchmen; 
and   he   and   his    League    at    Windsor — you 
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know  they  are  all  Radicals — are  planning  an 
attack  on  me  by  concocting  some  sort  of 
scandal,  which  will  inevitably  drag  this 
lady's  name  before  the  public.  I  need  hardly 
tell  you  that  the  whole  charge " 

"That  the  whole  charge  is  a  fiction," 
interrupted  the  Duke,  sharply.  "  No — no — 
no — of  course,  you  need  not  tell  me.  I  know 
it  is  a  fiction,  or  else  you  would  not  have 
mentioned  it.  Well,"  he  continued,  wash- 
ing out  his  tooth-brush  in  a  tumbler,  "  and 
what  do  you  gather  that  these  gentlemen 
really  intend  to  do  ?  " 

Pole  explained  as  well  as  he  could  the 
kind  of  action  that  might  be  anticipated. 
The  Duke,  whose  operations  were  by  this 
time  finished,  had  settled  himself  to  listen 
on  a  pile  of  his  own  old  coats.  At  last 
he  exclaimed,  with  one  of  his  hollow 
chuckles — 

"  Leave  the  fellow  to  me  ;  I'll  manage 
him.  I  won't  myself  say  a  single  word  to 
him  on  the  subject;  and  nobody  shall  men- 
tion you  ;  and  yet  all  the  same  I'll  engage 
this,  that  before  luncheon  to-morrow  the 
Canon's  mouth  shall  be  muzzled.  You  shall 
have  a  letter  from  me  explaining  by  what 
means.      My    father   was    attacked    once    in 
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precisely  the  same  way.  And  now,  I  think, 
we'll  come  in  and  have  our  luncheon." 

The  confidence  with  which  the  Duke  had 
spoken  was  an  instant  relief  to  Pole;  though 
the  grounds  of  such  confidence  remained  a 
complete  mystery  to  him.  He  was  accord- 
ingly able  during  that  day  and  the  next  to 
attend  to  his  official  duties  with  a  compara- 
tively tranquil  mind ;  and  Miss  De  Souza, 
who,  as  he  was  conscious,  watched  him 
anxiously,  clearly  saw  that  the  strain  on  his 
mind  was  lightened  :  but  meanwhile,  for 
reasons  which  she  was  not  able  to  fathom, 
he  treated  her  with  an  uneasy  and  evidently 
unwilling  reserve. 

In  due  time,  however,  the  Duke's  letter 
arrived,  and  the  news  in  it  more  than  justi- 
fied the  sanguine  promises  of  the  writer. 

"I  think,"  he  began,  "we've  done  him; 
and  I  will  tell  you  how.  One  of  my  guests  is 
Sir  Gideon  Fleece,  the  great  criminal  lawyer. 
I  told  him  last  night,  in  a  general  way,  what 
the  intentions  of  Canon  Bulman  were,  and  I 
begged  him  at  breakfast  or  luncheon  to  draw 
the  Canon  out,  and  to  terrify  him  with  the 
legal  dangers  of  the  course  he  appeared  to 
contemplate.  Sir  Gideon,  who  is  a  vulgar 
fellow,  but  has  a  bit  of  humour  in  him,  said 
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that  in  acting  on  my  suggestion  he  would 
not  only  be  doing  a  piece  of  professional 
work  for  nothing,  but  depriving  himself  pro- 
bably of  any  number  of  future  clients.  '  Still,' 
he  said,  '  in  return  for  the  pleasure  of 
destroying  your  Grace's  game,  I  shall  be 
happy  to  increase  my  sport  by  destroying 
the  Canon's  also.'  Well,  Sir  Gideon  has 
just  told  me  that  he's  been  as  good  as  his 
word.  If  ever  the  law  frightened  any  one, 
our  good  friend  the  Canon  is  a  thoroughly 
frightened  man ;  and  he'll  go  back  to  Windsor, 
his  head  buzzing  with  thoughts  of  libel 
actions,  of  damages,  of  public  disgrace,  of 
imprisonment,  in  fact,  every  jewel  in  the 
crown  of  the  modern  reformer's  martyrdom. 
You  need  fear  nothing  more  from  him. 
Write  to  him  at  once,  and  tell  him  to  get 
your  letter  returned  to  you.  He  goes  back 
in  two  days'  time." 

Acting  on  this  last  hint,  Pole  wrote  to  the 
Canon,  saying  that  he  had  thought  fit  to  seek 
legal  advice.  "The  result,"  he  continued, 
"  is  that  I  can  enter  into  no  further  explana- 
tion with  you  ;  and  with  regard  to  your 
League,  I  cannot  even  recognize  its  exist- 
ence. Indeed,  unless  you  can  secure  for  me 
my   stolen   letter,  as  soon  as  you   return   to 
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Windsor,  I  may  be  compelled  reluctantly  to 
institute  proceedings  against  yourself." 

The  answer  to  this  came  back  with 
such  promptitude  that  the  Canon  must 
have  written  it  within  half  an  hour  of  his 
arrival. 

"  Though,  as  I  must  say  with  grief,"  so  his 
letter  ran,  "  you  have  not  convinced  me  of 
your  innocence — rather  the  contrary — I  am 
bound  to  admit  that  I  cannot  consider  your 
guilt  as  certain ;  and  technical  difficulties 
would,  I  am  advised,  in  the  present  case, 
embarrass  our  cause  rather  than  aid  it, 
supposing  we  took  action.  Mr.  Snagg,  the 
possessor  of  your  original  letter,  is,  I  find, 
away  from  home  to-day ;  but  the  document 
shall  be  returned  promptly  to  you  if  it  has 
not  been  destroyed.  Remember  that  for  the 
future  there  will  be  vigilant  eyes  on  you. 
Go,  sin  no  more,  lest  a  worse  thing  come 
unto  thee." 

The  final  relief  which  this  letter  brought 
to  Pole  gave  him  for  a  day  or  two  a  sem- 
blance of  good  spirits.  He  informed  Miss 
De  Souza  that  the  difficulty  which  had  made 
him  so  anxious  was  over ;  and  the  pleasure 
which  she  exhibited  at  the  announcement 
restored  him  to  his  sense  of  intimacy  with 
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her,  which  his  doubts  and  his  apprehensions 
had  for  the  past  few  days  frozen. 

"And  now,"  he  said  to  her,  "I  am  going 
to  ask  you  a  favour.  To-day  I  have  a  holi- 
day. Let  us  spend  our  hours  just  as  we 
have  done  hitherto.  I  will  not  repeat  the 
question  I  have  already  put  to  you  till  the 
evening;  and  so,  at  all  events,  I  shall  have 
my  hope  till  then." 

"It  shall  be  as  you  wish,"  she  said,  fixing 
her  dark  eyes  on  his.  He  just  touched  her 
cheek  with  a  hesitating,  slight  caress  ;  and 
he  felt  her,  for  a  single  moment,  leaning  her 
cheek  against  his  hand  ;  and  he  went  out 
into  the  garden  with  her,  bewildered  by  a 
host  of  thoughts,  which  filled  his  head  like 
children  playing  in  a  spring  meadow. 

It  is  true  that  by  this  time  he  knew  the 
world  and  himself  well  enough  to  know  that 
a  passion  such  as  he  had  already  experienced 
never  repeats  itself,  and  that  the  sorrow 
which  had  come  to  him  from  it  might  indeed 
be  temporarily  forgotten  in  the  charm  of 
such  a  woman  as  Countess  Shimna,  but 
could  only  be  healed  by  a  woman  of  a  far 
rarer  kind.  As  for  Countess  Shimna  herself, 
he  thought  of  her  without  the  least  bitterness. 
In  a  certain  sense  he  admired  her  as  much  as 
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ever;  but  she  had  ceased  to  represent  to  him, 
so  far  as  her  individuality  was  concerned, 
anything  better  than  a  super-refined  distilla- 
tion of  that  common  and  facile  philtre  which 
is  everywhere  being  bought  and  sold  ;  and  to 
which,  if  Miss  De  Souza  should  throw  him 
back  on  his  solitude,  he  might,  in  common 
with  many  lonely  and  sensitive  men,  be 
driven  to  betake  himself  for  its  disturbing 
and  sullying  consolation.  But  no,  he  told 
himself;  this  certainly  could  not  be.  The 
woman  by  his  side,  who  professed  such 
profound  regard  for  him,  would  never  leave 
him  to  drown  when  a  touch  of  her  hand 
could  save  him. 

One  incident  only  disturbed  him  while  in 
this  happy  mood,  and  it  was  not  an  incident 
which  he  allowed  to  trouble  him  for  long. 
It  was  the  arrival  of  a  letter  for  him  at 
luncheon  time  in  a  totally  strange  hand- 
writing. He  feared  at  first  it  might  be  from 
a  member  of  Canon  Bulman's  League,  and 
contain  some  new  threat  against  him.  But 
his  fears  on  this  score  were  quieted  by  the 
sight  of  the  Plymouth  post-mark.  This 
letter,  when  he  came  to  read  it,  certainly 
lay  outside  anything  which  his  most  nervous 
or     ingenious     apprehensions     could      have 
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suggested  to  him.  It  was  from  a  complete 
stranger — a  certain  R.  Mercer,  and  ran 
thus : — 

"  Sir,  —  Being  aware  that  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Clitheroe,  during  his  visits  to  the  West  of 
England,  was  a  frequent  guest  either  of 
yourself,  or  of  your  family,  at  Glenlynn,  I 
venture  to  write  to  you  as  a  friend,  in  case 
you  should  have  committed  to  him  any 
money  for  investment.  I  myself  and  several 
others  in  this  town  have  done  so.  Should 
you  have  acted  similarly,  I  advise  you 
strongly  to  withdraw  any  sums  that  may 
be  in  question  without  loss  of  time.  Dr. 
Clitheroe's  affairs  appear  to  be  in  a  most 
unsatisfactory  state,  and  it  will  be  well  to 
recover  from  him  whilst  it  is  possible  to 
recover  anything.  I  have  demanded  the 
repayment  of  my  own  money,  and,  in  justice 
to  him,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  received 
it.  It  is  not  for  me  to  enter  into  particulars, 
but  I  should  advise  any  one  who  was  finan- 
cially connected  with  him  to  examine  care- 
fully into  the  real  nature  of  the  business  in 
which  he  has  employed  their  capital." 

Pole's  first  feeling  on  reading  this  was  one 
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of  vague  alarm  ;  but  as  Mrs.  Steinberg  took 
in  a  number  of  financial  papers,  he  soon 
found  an  article  which  dealt  with  Australian 
mines  ;  and  he  presently  saw  that  the  posi- 
tion of  those  in  which  he  was  interested 
fully  bore  out  what  the  Doctor  had — as  he 
now  remembered — told  him  at  the  railway 
junction  ;  and  that,  beyond  any  reasonable 
doubt,  they  were  more  prosperous  than 
ever.  He  accordingly  put  the  matter  out 
of  his  head  almost  immediately.  It  left 
nothing  behind  it  but  a  deposit  of  quite 
undistinguishable  uneasiness. 

Thus  the  hours  wore  on,  and  his  hopes 
continued  rising ;  and  finally,  at  the  close 
of  the  evening,  when  Mrs.  Steinberg  rose 
from  her  chair  and  said,  with  extended 
hands,  "  Dear  Mr.  Pole,  good  night,"  Miss 
De  Souza  cast  at  him  a  momentary  half- 
serious  look,  which  showed  her  remembrance 
that  for  them  there  was  something  yet  to 
come.  She  followed  her  aunt  to  the  door, 
and  went  with  her  into  the  hall  outside. 
Pole  could  hear  the  vague  murmur  of  their 
conversation,  which  now  and  then  was 
varied  with  a  little  burst  of  laughter.  At 
last  these  sounds  ceased.  The  dark  maho- 
gany door,  which  had  been  but  half  closed, 
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again  quietly  opened,  and   Miss  De  Souza, 
tall  and  noiseless,  reappeared. 

"You  see  I  have  come,"  she  said,  as  she 
slowly  advanced  towards  him.  "  I  have 
done  as  you  wished.  But  listen — I  mustn't 
stop  very  long  talking  to  you;  and  it" — she 
continued  with  hesitation,  "  I  fear  —  oh,  I 
fear  I  shall  make  you  hate  me.  Mr.  Pole — 
will  you  let  me  speak  ?  It  will  be  easier  if 
I  speak  first.  I  want,"  she  went  on — but 
her  voice  faltered,  and  she  struggled  to 
command  it  with  an  effort  that  was  like  a 
sob. 

"Sit  down,"  said  Pole,  gently.  "What- 
ever you  want  to  say,  I  think  I  shall 
understand  it,  from  merely  the  slightest 
hint." 

"I  want  first,"  she  resumed,  "to  repeat 
what  I  have  said — at  least  I  think  I  have 
said  before — that  I  feel  moved  and  honoured 
— even  absurdly  honoured — by  your  asking 
me  what  you  have  asked ;  and  yet  sorry. 
For  indeed " 

"  Yes,"  said  Pole.     "  For  what  ?  " 

"  For  indeed,"  she  exclaimed  hurriedly, 
"  it  can  never,  never  be.  If  I  were  not  sure 
that  you  were  too  kind  to  be  making  fun 
of  me,  I  could  hardly  believe  you  serious." 

VOL.  III.  L 
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"  Why  not  ?  "  he  asked. 

She  gave  him  a  long  mournful  look. 

"Why  not?"  she  repeated.  "Can't  you 
see  why  ?  We,  neither  of  us — and  you  surely 
know  it — have  for  each  other  what  I,  at 
least,  require  in  marriage ;  and  what  you, 
I  am  sure,  have  yourself  longed  and  looked 
for.  You  know  that  we  could  neither  of 
us  give  that  to  the  other." 

"  I  am,"  replied  Pole  after  a  pause,  "  very 
glad  of  one  thing — that  you  have  told  me 
of  your  own  past,  and  that  you  divine 
enough  of  mine.  I  neither  dishonour  mine 
nor  forget  anything  in  it,  when  I  speak  to 
you  as  I  am  doing  now.  We  cannot  play 
at  being  boy  and  girl,  offering  each  other 
a  treasure  unprofaned  by  experience.  I  do 
not  even  attempt  the  language  which  would, 
in  that  case,  have  been  natural  to  me.  But 
if  we  lived  together  I  think  you  would  grow 
fond  of  me — not  perhaps  because  I  could 
do  much  for  you,  but  because  you  would 
find  how  much  you  could  do  for  me.  I 
could  tell  you  everything.  I  could  tell  you 
my  weaknesses — for  we  all  have  weak- 
nesses ;  and  you  could  strengthen  me. 
Supposing  you  to  be  my  sincere  friend,  as 
you  think  you  are,  would  not  this  be  worth 
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doing,  even  if  one  flower — the  rose  scented 
with  dreams — had  not  again  blossomed  for 
us  ?  And  perhaps  with  God's  blessing  that 
might  arise  also." 

"  No,"  she  murmured  abstractedly,  "  no, 
no.     I  couldn't!  " 

"  Then,  after  all,"  he  exclaimed,  almost 
harshly,  "  you  don't  really  care  anything 
about  me,  or  about  my  welfare  ?  " 

His  tone  roused  her.  She  looked  him 
in  the  eyes ;  she  held  her  hand  out  to  him 
and  answered — 

"  Oh  yes — I  care  a  great  deal  for  you. 
But  oh — you  overrate  me.  I  should  fail. 
I  should  break  down.  You  would  tire  of 
me.  I  know  it  all  so  well — and  that  is  a 
misery  which  I  have  not  the  courage  to 
face." 

Then  abruptly  she  raised  his  hand  to  her 
lips.  She  dropped  it  as  abruptly,  and  throw- 
ing back  her  head  with  a  gesture  almost 
tragic,  exclaimed — 

"  No — no — this  is  nonsense  !  It  is  true 
you  have  attracted  me.  Why  did  you  make 
me  show  it  ?  I  hardly  knew  it  myself.  I 
should  have  hidden  it,  for  I  cannot  marry 
you." 

This  exhibition  of  feeling  quite  took  Pole 
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aback.  He  was  seized  with  a  sharp  sorrow 
for  her,  and  a  desire  to  put  her  at  her  ease. 

"  You  speak  to  me  very  kindly,"  he  said. 
"  Let  me  just  add  a  few  words  more.  I 
never  will  ask  you,  for  your  friendship's 
sake,  to  do  anything  against  your  will,  nor 
will  I  attribute  an  unfair  meaning  to  expres- 
sions which  you  have  used  out  of  kindness. 
I  will  only  ask  you,  if  you  have  really  a  little 
liking  for  me,  to  think  this  liking  over,  and 
see  if  it  is  not  enough,  joined  with  mine, 
to  provision  us  for  a  voyage  together.  Don't 
answer  me  now  ;  just  say  good  night  to 
me  and  go.  I  must,  to-morrow,  again  be  in 
London  early." 

"Good  night,"  she  said.  "You  treat  me 
with  great  forbearance." 


CHAPTER  XI. 

AT  breakfast  next  morning  he  was  supplied 
with  a  subject  of  conversation  which  kept 
both  his  thoughts  and  Miss  De  Souza's  from 
the  things  that  had  occurred  last  night.  He 
received  a  letter  from  his  mother  which 
enclosed  one  from  Countess  Shimna,  this 
last  being  accompanied  by  a  photograph 
of  the  writer,  and  containing  the  prettiest 
allusions  to  her  happy  memories  of  Glen- 
lynn,  and  also  an  account  of  her  forthcoming 
wedding  to  the  friend  who,  she  said  naively, 
had  been  her  boy  fiance  when  she  was  in  the 
schoolroom.  Mrs.  Steinberg  was  immensely 
excited  by  all  this  interesting  intelligence  ; 
and  when  Pole  rose  in  order  to  catch  his 
train,  he  left  the  photograph  on  the  table, 
that  his  hostesses  might  examine  it  at  their 
leisure. 

Hope,  of  all  passions,  is  probably  the  most 
illogical.     In  the   course  of  the  morning  he 
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got  through  some  official  business  of  a 
difficult  kind  with  so  much  promptitude 
and  success  that  he  went  to  his  club  for 
luncheon,  touched  with  the  delightful 
feeling  that  in  another  matter  far  nearer  to 
him  he  would  at  last  be  equally  successful. 
Miss  De  Souza's  very  denials  had  last 
night  had  some  promise  in  them ;  and  he 
felt  it  a  further  good  omen  that  the  porter, 
when  he  entered  the  hall,  handed  him  a 
letter  in  Mr.  Godolphin's  writing.  He  kept 
it  till  the  end  of  his  luncheon,  and  then 
opened  it  for  a  dessert.  As  he  did  so 
there  fell  from  it  a  short  cutting  out  of  a 
newspaper. 

"  My  dear  Reginald,"  ran  the  letter,  "  I  am 
writing  to  you  about  a  matter  which  has 
so  surprised,  startled,  and  perplexed  me, 
that  all  yesterday  I  could  think  about  nothing 
else.  I  still  trust  it  may  refer  to  some  other 
person  of  the  same  name — I  mean  the 
enclosed  paragraph.  Can  you  tell  me  what 
it  means  ?  I  should  be  much  relieved  if  you 
could  explain  it." 

Pole  turned  to  the  printed  paragraph, 
which  consisted  of  a  few  lines  only.  It 
was  headed,  "  Extraordinary  Charge  against 
a  Clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,"  and 
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proceeded  thus  : — "  A  warrant  was  issued 
yesterday  for  the  arrest  of  the  Rev.  T. 
Clitheroe,  on  a  charge  of  obtaining  money 
under  false  pretences.  It  is  expected  that 
the  case  will  cause  considerable  sensation, 
alike  on  account  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
sums  involved,  and  the  position  of  the 
reverend  gentleman,  who  is  reported  to 
occupy  some  important  post  under  Govern- 
ment." 

When  Pole  read  this  he  felt  for  the  first 
moment  or  two  as  if  the  floor  of  the  dining- 
room  was  actually  giving  way  under  his  feet. 
Before  reading  this  paragraph  he  would 
almost  as  soon  have  imputed  the  possibility 
of  fraudulent  conduct  to  his  mother  as  to 
Dr.  Clitheroe  ;  and  even  now,  when  he 
thought  of  the  Doctor's  face,  his  little  kindly 
clerical  voice,  his  devotion  at  family  prayers, 
and  his  little  patent  inventions,  the  words 
of  the  newspaper  ceased  to  convey  to  him 
any  picturable  meaning.  All  the  same,  with 
the  prompt,  half-cynical  courage  which  gene- 
rally characterized  him  in  the  common 
business  of  life,  he  had  begun  to  calculate 
carefully,  as  he  finished  his  pint  of  Bur- 
gundy, what  his  position  would  be,  supposing 
that    the    worst    was    true,    and    his    whole 
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fortune  had  disappeared  under  the  Doctor's 
spiriting. 

He  did  not,  however,  waste  much  time  in 
reflection.     Before   ten    minutes  were    over 
he  was   seated   in  a  hansom    cab,  and  was 
driving  to  the  office  of  a  well-known  firm  of 
solicitors,  with  whose  senior  partner  he  had 
some   private   acquaintance.     Pole   had   not 
been  at  the  office  for  some  years,  and  when 
he  reached   the   broad,  but   dingy  street   in 
which  it  was  situated,  he  found  that  he  had 
forgotten   the    number.     He    dismissed    the 
cab,  therefore,  at  a  corner  and  began  to  walk, 
examining  the  brass  plates  on  the  dirty  doors 
as  he  went.     Whilst  doing  this,  his  attention 
was   suddenly   diverted   by   a   man  walking 
rapidly,    who   passed   without    seeing    him. 
The   man  was   tall,   and   dressed  in  a   long 
black   coat.     His    face,    thought    Pole,    was 
flushed,  and  there  was  a  certain  excitement 
in  his  gait.     Pole  turned  round  and  looked 
after  him,  noticing  his  long  coat  tails    and 
the   nape   of  a    pink    neck    that    glimmered 
above  a  clerical  collar.     He  saw  who  it  was  ; 
it  was  Canon  Bulman. 

A  moment  later  he  had  found  the  house 
he  sought ;  and,  the  senior  partner  being  at 
home,  Pole  was  soon  explaining  his  business. 
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He  began,  however,  in  a  very  guarded  way, 
merely  stating  that  a  relation  of  his  had 
entrusted  Dr.  Clitheroe  with  some  money; 
but  he  had  not  had  time  to  proceed  beyond  a 
few  particulars,  when  the  lawyer  interrupted 
him  with  a  curious  smile,  and  said,  "  Mr. 
Pole,  I  think  we  know  the  story  already.  I 
presume  you  have  something  to  tell  me 
about  certain  Australian  mines." 

"You  are  perfectly  right,"  Pole  answered, 
with  some  surprise. 

"I  have  already,"  said  the  lawyer,  "been 
consulted  about  it  by  another  client  of  mine, 
whose  interests  are  involved — very  deeply 
involved,  indeed.  Mr.  Pole,  have  a  glass  of 
sherry.  I  gave  one  to  this  gentleman — a 
clergyman — a  distinguished  clergyman.  His 
agitation  was  painful  to  witness.  I'm  afraid 
this  may  mean  ruin  for  him.  Well" — the 
lawyer  continued — "  were  I  you,  I  should  get 
your  relative  to  write,  or  else  do  it  yourself,  to 
Dr.  Clitheroe,  and  ask  that  the  money  should 
be  refunded.  If  applied  to  at  once,  he  may 
still  be  in  a  position  to  do  so.  Then,  if  you 
wish  to  act  on  your  relative's  behalf,  come 
and  see  me  in  a  day  or  two,  and  I  may  be 
able  to  advise  you  further.  You  will  prob- 
ably  get    Dr.    Clitheroe's    address    from    his 
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solicitors — a  firm  of  very  good  standing.  I 
will  write  the  name  down  for  you.  If  the)' 
decline  to  give  you  his  address,  they  will,  at 
all  events,  send  on  your  letter." 

Pole,  acting  on  this  suggestion,  drove  off 
to  the  solicitors  who  had  been  named  to  him, 
thinking,  as  he  went,  about  the  case  with  a 
half  compassionate  contempt,  which  did 
much  to  interrupt  his  anxiety  with  regard  to 
his  own  welfare.  On  reaching  his  destination 
he  was  shown  into  a  dim  back  parlour,  and 
requested  to  take  a  seat  on  an  old  dining- 
room  chair,  close  to  the  circumference  of  an 
overgrown  round  table,  on  which  sticky 
American  leather  reflected  the  glimmerings 
of  the  window.  In  a  few  minutes  a  pale- 
faced  young  man  entered,  who  spoke  in 
demure  accents,  and  smiled  with  a  pre- 
possessing secrecy. 

"I  am  anxious,"  Pole  said,  "to  write  to 
a  client  of  yours — Dr.  Clitheroe  ;  and  have 
called  to  ask  if  you  could  give  me  his  present 
address,  or  else  forward  to  him  a  letter 
which,  with  your  permission,  I  would  write 
here." 

The  young  man  bowed,  and  a  prim  smile 
played  over  his  lips.  "  I  fear,"  he  said,  "  we 
are  not  able  to  oblige  you.     His  address  is 
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not  in  our  possession.     In  fact,  Dr.  Clitheroe 
is  a  client  of  ours  no  longer." 

"Indeed!"  exclaimed  Pole,  "I  have  only 
just  now  been  referred  to  you." 

"Will  you  take  a  seat?"  said  the  young 
man,  performing  the  same  act  himself,  and 
leaning  towards  Pole  across  the  table.  "  May 
I  ask,"  he  continued,  "if  the  communication 
you  desire  to  send  to  Dr.  Clitheroe  has  any 
connection  with  the  unpleasant  business 
that  is  being  talked  about  ?  " 

" It  has,"  said  Pole.  "I  know  Dr.  Clitheroe 
well.  He  has  constantly  stayed  with  my 
family.  Let  me  give  you  my  card,  which  I 
ought  to  have  done  before.  I  am  anxious 
to  discover  what  the  truth  of  this  strange 
business  is.  I  always  entertained  the  very 
greatest  regard  for  him." 

"  So,  Mr.  Pole,"  said  the  young  man,  who, 
it  appeared,  was  a  son  of  one  of  the  partners, 
"  so  did  my  father — in  fact,  everybody  did 
who  knew  him.  If  a  good  character  were  a 
kind  of  asset  that  could  be  capitalized,  Dr. 
Clitheroe,  ten  days  ago,  might  have  made 
himself  a  rich  man.  My  father  says  that 
in  the  whole  course  of  his  experience  he 
has  never  met  with  a  case  to  come  up  to 
this.      The  Doctor  came  to  us  about  it ;  but 
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we  absolutely  refused  to  touch  it.  Oh,  it's 
a  bad  business — very,  very  bad." 

"  I,"  said  Pole,  "  know  nothing.  Were 
these  mines  in  Australia,  then,  not  what  he 
believed  or  represented  them  ?  " 

"  There  never,  Mr.  Pole,"  replied  the  young 
man,  "were  any  mines  in  the  case  at  all. 
The  mines  are  well  enough  ;  but  the  whole 
story  of  his  own  connection  was  absolutely 
and  entirely  a  fabrication  of  his  own.  What 
he  did  with  the  money  was  to  gamble  with 
it  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  in  alliance  with 
an  outside  broker,  who  has  managed  to 
escape  from  the  country.  He  seems  to 
have  begun  speculating  many  years  ago, 
but  in  a  very  small  way ;  and  then  to  have 
been  led  on  by  a  few  unfortunate  successes. 
At  one  time  it  appears  that  he  made  really 
some  very  large  sums,  and  this  demoralized 
him.  Since  then,  we  gather,  he  has  made 
a  systematic  practice  of  using  his  character 
and  position  to  obtain  money,  by  means  of 
his  deliberate  and  ingenious  fiction,  from 
people  who  knew  too  little,  or  who  trusted 
him  too  much,  to  doubt  it ;  and  when- 
ever he  was  in  difficulties  about  paying 
his  promised  interest  he  bled  some  new 
victim." 
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"Upon  my  word,"  exclaimed  Pole,  "you 
astonish  me  !  " 

"I  assure  you,"  said  the  young  man, 
"  you  cannot  be  more  astonished  than  our- 
selves. I  can  give  you,  should  you  desire 
it,  the  name  of  the  solicitors  who  are  acting 
for  him — theirs  is  a  line  of  business  rather 
different  from  our  own — and  should  you  wish 
to  write  at  once,  I  can  give  you  pen  and 
paper." 

Pole  accepted  the  offer,  and  wrote  these 
few  lines  to  the  Doctor. 

"  Dear  Dr.  Clitheroe — 

"  Considering  your  good  will  towards 
myself,  which  nothing  will  ever  persuade 
me  was  other  than  genuine,  I  should  be 
greatly  obliged  to  you  if  you  would  explain 
to  me  what  the  real  grounds  are  of  the 
incredible  rumours  which  are  being  circu- 
lated with  regard  to  your  investments.  If 
you  are  in  any  serious  difficulties,  I  have 
no  desire  to  add  to  them  ;  but  in  justice, 
not  to  me  only,  but  to  yourself,  I  must 
earnestly  beg  you  to  write  at  once  to  me 
and  explain  matters.  I  have  not  cashed 
your  cheque  for  £"200.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, I  am  glad  I  have  not  done  so ;  but 
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I  possibly  understand  more  clearly  than 
before  the  kindness  towards  myself  per- 
sonally which  so  suddenly  instigated  you 
to  offer  it." 

This  done,  Pole  walked  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  reflecting  anew  on  Dr.  Clitheroe's 
story.  His  memory  now  went  back  to  the 
Doctor's  departure  from  Glenlynn,  which 
struck  him  at  the  time  as  having  something 
oddly  furtive  in  it.  Then  he  thought  of  the 
waiting-room  in  the  dim  railway-station — 
the  Doctor's  start,  his  nervousness,  his 
cheque,  and  the  little  man's  conduct  about 
his  railway-rug.  "  I  am  certain,"  Pole 
thought  to  himself,  "that  he  wished  me  well 
even  if  he  acted  ill."  And  then  his  mind 
was  filled  with  a  sense  of  the  absurdity  of 
the  incident ;  and  the  iniquities  of  the  Doctor 
— a  man  who  had  lived  so  long  gravely  and 
demurely  respectable — tickled  his  fancy  like 
the  naughtiness  of  some  mischievous  and 
incalculable  child.  This  lightness  of  mind 
was  fostered  by  something  that  occurred  at 
Westminster.  In  the  House  there  was 
nothing  to  detain  him ;  but,  before  he  left 
the  precincts,  he  encountered  his  chief,  Lord 
Henderson,  who,  taking  his  arm  with  an  air 
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of  consequential  friendliness,  said  to  him, 
"  My  dear  Mr.  Pole,  I  have  been  wanting 
very  much  to  see  you;"  and  he  proceeded 
to  hint  at  the  possibility  of  a  post,  with  a 
substantial  salary,  being  offered  to  Pole's 
acceptance  at  the  beginning  of  the  following 
year.  "Well,"  thought  Pole,  as  he  set  his 
face  towards  Thames  Wickham,  "if  the 
Doctor  has  managed  to  make  away  with 
everything,  I  shall  still  be  as  well  off  as  I 
expected  to  be  when  my  aunt  died." 

When  he  approached  Mrs.  Steinberg's 
house,  however,  his  thoughts  wandered 
from  Dr.  Clitheroe,  and  recurred  to  his  con- 
versation of  the  night  before  with  Miss  De 
Souza.  Endeavouring  to  read  her  nature  by 
his  knowledge  of  women  generally,  he  be- 
came more  and  more  convinced  that  she 
entertained  some  feeling  for  him,  in  addition 
to  her  sincere  friendship,  and  of  a  different 
and  a  warmer  character  ;  but  he  also  believed 
that  this  feeling  was  but  partly  understood 
by  herself,  and  that  its  existence,  at  the 
present  moment,  troubled  and  even  dis- 
tressed her.  Such  being  the  case,  he  was 
very  anxious  to  make  her  see  that  he  was 
incapable  of  taking  advantage  of  any  unr 
guarded  expression  of  hers,  and   to  put  her 
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at  her  ease  by  showing  her  that,  whatever 
happened,  nothing  would  disturb  their  old 
and  agreeable  intimacy. 

Accordingly,  during  the  hour  before  dinner, 
which  was  the  only  time  when  they  were 
alone  together,  he  at  once  diverted  her 
thoughts  from  any  embarrassing  topics  by 
giving  her  a  description  of  Dr.  Clitheroe  and 
his  doings,  omitting,  however,  any  mention 
of  his  own  possible  losses,  and  forbearing 
even  to  implicate  Canon  Bulman.  Miss  De 
Souza  listened,  at  once  shocked  and  inte- 
rested ;  and  the  case,  after  dinner,  formed, 
with  Mrs.  Steinberg's  assistance,  the  subject 
of  an  animated  discussion  till  they  all  three 
retired.  The  two  ladies  were  surprised  at 
the  leniency  of  Pole's  judgment  of  the 
Doctor.  "I  assure  you,"  said  Miss  De 
Souza,  "you  are  a  great  deal  too  charitable." 

"If  you,  dear  Mr.  Pole,"  said  Mrs.  Stein- 
berg, "  had  lost  your  own  money  through  his 
machinations,  I'm  very  much  afraid  you 
would  not  be  so  forgiving." 

"I  declare,"  said  Pole,  "if  I  had,  I  should 
think  of  him  just  as  I  do  now.  The  poor 
little  fellow  may  have  been  reckless,  but  he 
had  not  a  touch  of  malice  in  him." 

The  first  effects  of  a  blow,  however,  are 
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not  always  felt  immediately ;  and  in  the 
watches  of  the  night,  as  he  lay  awake 
thinking,  the  consequences  of  the  Doctor's 
conduct,  and  the  conduct  itself,  showed 
themselves  to  Pole  under  a  graver  aspect. 
"Whatever  official  salary  might  possibly  be 
in  store  for  him,  he  would  be  far  poorer  than 
he  had  by  this  time  grown  accustomed  to 
consider  himself.  It  might  well  turn  out 
that  he  would  be  altogether  dependent  on 
his  mother;  and  in  any  case  his  expenditure 
on  his  charitable  enterprise  and  his  savings 
for  another  purpose  would  be  curtailed. 
But  these  were  not  the  considerations  by 
which  he  found  himself  moved  most  deeply. 
What  depressed  him  most  was  the  thought, 
which  finally  took  possession  of  him,  that  of 
the  two  sole  friends,  whose  disinterested 
friendship  he  had  believed  in,  one  had  not 
scrupled  to  treat  him  with  selfish,  though 
perhaps  not  malignant  rascality,  and  would, 
it  was  more  than  probable,  end  his  days  a 
convict. 

So  deeply  next  day  did  Pole's  face  and 
manner  betray  the  melancholy  produced  by 
these  reflections  that  Miss  De  Souza  asked 
him  if  he  was  suffering  from  any  new  trouble. 
He  had  been  always  accustomed  to  answer 
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her  with  perfect  candour,  and  the  question 
took  him  entirely  off  his  guard. 

"I  told  you,"  he  answered,  "the  other 
day,  that  I  had  found  during  my  life  only 
two  disinterested  friends.  You  were  one ; 
and  the  other — even  now  I  can't  be  angry 
with  him — but  I  have  discovered  that  when 
he  walked  by  me,  seeming  to  be  so  grateful, 
he  was  really  picking  my  pocket.  That 
friend  was  Dr.  Clitheroe." 

"  What !  "  exclaimed  Miss  De  Souza  ;  "  do 
you  mean  that  he  got  money  out  of  you  ?  " 

Pole  saw  that  he  had  betrayed  himself; 
and  some  subtle  mental  impetus  prevented 
his  attempting  a  retreat.  "  As  far  as  I  can 
tell,"  he  replied,  "he  has  taken  everything 
that  I  had." 


CHAPTER   XII. 

FOR  some  time  the  papers  had  no  more 
news  of  the  Doctor ;  but  a  letter  from  him 
reached  Pole  in  a  day  or  two,  couched  in 
the  following  terms  : — 

"  Dear  Mr.  Pole, 

"  Until  I  am  in  a  position  to  make  a 
complete  statement,  I  beg  you  will  do  me 
the  justice  to  entirely  suspend  your  judg- 
ment. I  write  to  assure  you  that  my  em- 
barrassments are  purely  temporary,  and 
their  nature  has  been  entirely  misrepresented 
by  certain  disappointed  persons.  If  it  were 
not  for  technical  reasons,  into  which  I  need 
not  enter,  I  would  return  the  sum  which  I 
hold  for  you  by  this  very  post.  Do  not 
doubt,  that  it  shall  reach  you  within  a  few 
weeks  at  furthest,  and  meanwhile  believe 
me,  "  Yours  sincerely, 

"T.  Clitheroe." 
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This  letter,  which  bore  neither  address 
nor  date,  Pole  forwarded  to  his  own  solicitor, 
whom  he  asked  to  inform  him  of  any  farther 
developments  of  the  case. 

Canon   Bulman  meanwhile   had   received, 
two  days  earlier,  a  letter  identical  in  purport, 
and   indeed  in   wording.     He   was  very  far, 
however,  from  partaking  of  Pole's  temper, 
and  the  last  thing  he  thought  of  was  to  sit 
down  and  await  events.     The  formation  of 
his   League,   to   tell   the   simple   truth,    had 
thus  far  attracted  very  little  general  notice ; 
but  various  accounts  of  it  had   made   their 
appearance   in   the   newspapers ;  and    it    so 
happened,  that  shortly  after  his  first  meeting, 
he   had   been    waited   on   by   the  head  of  a 
certain    private   inquiry    office,    who   offered 
him    the    services    of    his    firm    at    certain 
reduced     rates,     "  in     consideration,"     this 
gentleman  said,  "  of  the  excellence  and  the 
sacredness  of  the  objects  which  the  League 
aimed  at."     The  Canon  and  his  committee 
had  as  yet  made  no  alliance  with  him,  the 
League  being  at  present  richer  in  zeal  than 
funds  ;  but  the  Canon  now  in  his  own  private 
capacity,  perceived  a  case  for  him,  and  silently 
thanked  Providence  for  having  thrown  such 
an  assistant  in  his  way.     It  was  indeed  to 
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him  that  he  was  hurrying  off,  when  he  had 
swung  past  Pole  in  the  street  near  the 
solicitor's  office. 

The  Canon's  new  friend  had  certainly 
proved  a  comfort  to  him.  He  had  at  once 
laid  it  down  as  his  opinion  that  a  man  like 
Dr.  Clitheroe  was  sure  to  have  put  by  a 
considerable  amount  of  money  somewhere, 
which  would  enable  him  to  escape,  and  settle 
in  South  America,  in  case  his  more  ambitious 
projects  should  be  ruined  by  some  catas- 
trophe. "  The  Reverend  Gentleman,"  he  had 
continued,  "  is  at  present  in  hiding  some- 
where, waiting  to  see  the  turn  which  affairs 
will  take.  You,  Canon  Bulman,  are  probably 
his  chief  creditor." 

"Well,"  the  Canon  had  said,  with  a  sort 
of  dogged  reluctance,  "  I  was  imprudent 
enough  last  June  to  entrust  him  with  ten 
thousand ;  and  six  weeks  ago,  with  ten 
thousand  more." 

"I  should  think,"  his  adviser  had  answered, 
"  he  would  have  at  his  command  a  far  larger 
sum  than  that ;  and  if  by  refunding  it  to  you, 
he  could  convert  the  chief  witness  against 
him  into  a  witness  in  his  favour,  he  would 
jump  at  the  opportunity  of  performing  so 
politic   a   piece    of  honesty.      Write    him    a 
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letter  here,  and  ask  for  your  money  back ; 
but  don't  even  hint  a  suspicion  that  there 
has  been  anything  irregular  in  his  conduct. 
Above  all,  don't  hint  that  if  you  are  paid,  you 
will  not  prosecute.  I  am  certain  you  never 
would  wish  to  compound  a  felony.  We  will 
manage  that  the  letter  shall  reach  him  some- 
how;  and  meanwhile,  my  dear  sir,  I  would 
beg  you  not  to  worry  yourself." 

After  some  further  conversation  of  this 
kind,  the  Canon  had  returned  to  "Windsor, 
not  indeed  free  from  anxiety,  but  no  longer 
in  a  state  of  distraction.  Hope  with  him 
was  an  athlete,  which  forced  its  way  through 
doubts,  and  prevented  them  from  mobbing 
him,  though  it  could  not  frighten  them  out 
of  sight.  The  Canon  was  thus  in  a  position 
to  seek,  during  the  period  of  suspense,  for 
relief  in  pursuing,  with  more  vigour  than 
usual,  his  usual  occupations,  and  usual  train 
of  thought.  He  had  an  engagement  to  preach 
in  a  fashionable  church  in  London  ;  and  he 
threw  himself  into  his  sermon  with  an  almost 
frenzied  vigour.  He  took  for  his  subject  the 
question  of  Metropolitan  poverty  during  the 
winter,  which  he  attributed  altogether  to 
the  comfort  of  the  callous  rich.  He  denounced 
their  luxuries,   their    dresses,   their  horses, 
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their  carriages,  their  servants  ;  and  he 
threatened  them  all  with  the  terrors  of  an 
immediate  revolution,  if  they  did  not  in  the 
cold  weather  discharge  half  their  establish- 
ments, in  order  to  diminish  the  number  of 
the  unemployed.  Then  for  his  own  edifica- 
tion he  pursued  the  same  train  of  thought 
when,  in  the  absence  of  any  fashionable  friend 
to  entertain  him  at  luncheon,  after  the  service 
he  refreshed  himself  at  a  club  which  was 
decorously,  though  not  fashionably,  liberal. 
The  iniquities  with  which  he  had  been  taxing 
the  rich  classes  in  general,  "  the  possessors," 
as  he  expressed  it,  "  of  the  unearned  incre- 
ment," all  seemed  to  him  now  to  be  concen- 
trated in  Dr.  Clitheroe ;  and  the  Canon  felt 
that  if  he  saved  his  fortune  from  this 
devourer — from  this  man  who  was  such  a 
scandal  both  to  humanity  and  to  his  sacred 
calling — he  would  be  doing  to  the  cause  of 
righteousness  almost  as  great  a  service  as 
to  himself. 

His  Christian  socialism,  however,  did  not 
monopolize  his  energies.  His  quarrel  with 
vice  was  even  more  bitter  than  ever,  and  he 
was  constantly  lashing  himself  into  fresh  fits 
of  indignation  against  the  "  bestial  sensu- 
alism," as  he  called  it,  which  according  to 
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his  view  of  life,  was  the  essence  of  every 
link,  and  even  of  every  sentiment,  uniting 
the  two  sexes,  but  not  leading  to  banns  or 
licence.  And  more  than  ever,  his  thoughts 
were  engrossed  by  Pole.  Pole,  whose  guilt 
he  had  never  really  doubted,  not  only  now 
represented  for  him  aristocratic  vice  in 
general,  just  as  Dr.  Clitheroe  represented 
the  iniquities  of  speculation  and  capital,  but 
he  represented  vice  which  was  provokingly 
flouting  virtue,  and  escaping  like  a  bird  from 
the  net  of  practicable  proof.  He  had,  more- 
over, contrived  to  put  the  Canon  personally 
in  the  wrong,  and  that  when  the  Canon  was 
actually  sitting  on  the  judgment  seat.  This 
fact  still  smarted  in  the  Canon's  memory, 
and  inflamed  him  with  something  even 
stronger  than  righteous  anger,  though  he 
himself  was  unable  to  tell  the  difference. 

He  did  not,  nevertheless,  by  any  means 
lose  his  head,  or  forget  the  sobering  lesson 
he  had  learned  during  his  visit  to  the  Duke. 
On  the  contrary,  he  endeavoured  to  impress 
these  lessons  on  his  colleagues ;  and  actuated 
partly  by  a  genuine  sense  of  honour,  and 
partly  by  a  desire  to  show  Pole  he  possessed 
it,  he  contrived  to  extract  from  the  landlord 
of    Laburnum    Lawn    the    original    of    the 
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incriminating  letter,  with  a  view  to  restoring 
it  to  the  writer. 

"  I  declare,"  said  Mr.  Snagg,  as  with  some 
reluctance  he  handed  it  over,  well  thumbed, 
to  the  Canon,  "  when  our  servant  girl  gave  it 
to  me,  and  I  read  it,  not  knowing  what  it 
was,  you  might  have  knocked  me  down  with 
a  feather.  When  I  think  sometimes  of  the 
things  that  must  have  happened  within  the 
walls  of  my  house — when  I  dwell  on  them, 
Canon  Bulman,  so  to  speak — my  cheeks  get 
so  hot  that  I  have  to  go  out  and  cool  myself. 
And  these  are  the  people,"  he  continued,  with 
more  clearness  of  thought  than  language, 
"that  ride  in  carriages,  and  call  themselves 
the  friend  of  the  working  man.  I'd  work  the 
men,  if  I  had  my  own  way,  who  support 
him  !  But  mark  my  words,  sir,  we'll  have 
our  gentleman  yet.  All  the  same,  I  entirely 
hold  with  you,  that  we  shan't  be  doing  the 
Lord's  business  by  getting  into  hot  water 
ourselves.  It's  they  want  boiling,  saving 
your  presence,  Canon  Bulman,  not  we." 

The  prophecy  of  this  excellent  man,  that 
Pole  would  not  escape  them  for  long,  though 
founded  on  nothing  more  definite  than  faith 
and  hope,  appeared,  the  very  next  day,  to  be 
on  the  point  of  actually  fulfilling  itself.     He 
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wrote  the  Canon,  begging  him  to  keep  Pole's 
letter,  as  other  important  evidence  had  just 
been  put  before  him.  It  appeared  that  the 
servant  girl  who  had  found  the  letter  and 
handed  it  to  him,  had  witnessed  the  visits  of 
Pole  to  Laburnum  Lawn,  and  had  spoken 
of  several  facts,  which  would  confirm  the 
evidence  of  the  letter — "  kissing,  embracing, 
and  all  that,"  said  the  writer,  delicately. 
"  I  questioned  the  girl,  to  tell  the  truth,  and 
all  came  out  as  I  expected.  I  have,"  he 
continued,  "  to  be  away  for  two  nights,  but 
the  moment  I  come  back  I  will  bring  you 
the  whole  in  writing  ;  but  I  beg  you,  sir,  not 
on  any  account  to  let  that  letter  go  until  we 
meet." 

The  Canon  was  delighted  at  the  receipt  of 
this  inspiriting  news  ;  but  the  further  reten- 
tion of  the  letter  worried  his  sense  of  honour. 
He  accordingly  compromised  with  his 
scruples  by  writing  to  Pole  what  was,  as 
will  be  seen,  accurate  so  far  as  it  went,  and 
enabled  the  Canon  to  think  of  himself  as  a 
very  straightforward  man. 

"  Dear  Mr.  Pole,"  he  wrote,  "  I  have  to 
inform  you  that  I  have  seen  and  spoken  with 
the  person  who  found  your  letter,  and  I 
requested  him  to  give  it  up  to  me  in  order 
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that  I  might  restore  it  to  yourself.  But 
matters,  meanwhile,  I  must  tell  you,  have 
assumed  a  very  different  aspect.  Other 
evidence  has  been  tendered  to  us,  which, 
together  with  the  letter  in  question,  can  leave 
little  doubt  in  my  mind  that  your  protesta- 
tions of  innocence  to  myself  were  so  many 
deliberate  and  shameless  falsehoods.  I  shall 
write  in  a  day  or  two  and  ask  you  for  another 
interview,  which,  however  painful  to  both  of 
us,  will  be  desirable  for  your  own  welfare, 
and  that  of  another,  who  you  are  good  enough 
to  say  is  dear  to  you." 

An  hour  or  two  after  the  Canon  had 
despatched  this  he  received  a  letter  himself, 
which,  by  some  curious  theological  process, 
made  him  feel  that  divine  providence  was 
taking  him  at  his  own  valuation,  and  manag- 
ing his  worldly  matters  for  him,  in  accordance 
with  this  satisfactory  estimate.  It  was  from 
the  head  of  the  private  inquiry  office.  The 
writer  reported  himself  as  being  now  in 
direct  communication  with  the  Doctor,  whose 
present  place  of  seclusion  had  been  dis- 
covered with  little  difficulty ;  and  he  informed 
the  Canon  that  one  of  the  agents  of  the  office 
would,  most  probably,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days  more,  secure  from  the  Doctor  a  cheque, 
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payable  to  the  Canon's  order,  for  very  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  sum  which  had  been  so 
rashly  jeopardized.  "  We  are  inclined  to 
think,"  the  letter  continued,  "that  the 
reverend  gentleman's  position  is  by  no 
means  so  bad  as  has  been  represented." 
The  Canon's  heart  leapt  with  joy,  like  a 
football,  his  own  letter  meanwhile  speeding 
on  its  way  to  Pole. 

It  happened  that  this  was  the  last  day  of 
the  session,  and  the  last  day  also  of  Pole's 
visit  to  Mrs.  Steinberg;  and  to  Pole  it  was 
full  of  importance,  as  being  the  vigil  of  a 
crisis  in  his  history.  He  had  said  nothing 
further  to  Miss  De  Souza  with  regard  to 
the  question  which  he  had  put  to  her.  He 
had  resolved  to  postpone  doing  so  till  he  had 
finally  left  Thames  Wickham,  and  he  had 
resolved  then  to  appeal  to  her  in  a  carefully 
written  letter. 

Meanwhile,  his  hope  of  success  had  been 
growing  day  by  day.  Had  he  studied  every 
possible  way  by  which  to  strengthen  his 
position  with  her,  he  could  not  have  dis- 
covered a  more  powerful  one  than  that  on 
which  he  stumbled  by  accident,  when  he 
told  her  in  an  unguarded  moment  of  his 
probable  loss  of  fortune  ;  and  this  was  a  way 
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which  intentionally  he  would  never  have  so 
much  as  thought  of.  From  that  moment  he 
had  felt  that  Miss  De  Souza's  manner  to 
him  had  acquired  a  tenderer  and  more 
unreserved  solicitude.  He  was  oftener  con- 
scious of  her  eyes  following  his  movements, 
and  her  smiles  greeted  him  like  her  hand 
when  she  said  "Good  night"  to  him,  or 
"  Good  morning."  During  the  last  few  days 
the  fine  weather  had  ended,  rain  had  fallen 
often,  and  the  wind  had  become  violent,  so 
their  hours  together  were  passed  at  the  fire- 
side, not  amongst  the  garden-walks ;  and 
often,  as  Pole  listened  to  the  noise  of  the 
weather  against  the  windows,  and  then 
looked  at  the  firelight  on  the  folds  of  Miss  De 
Souza's  dress,  whilst  her  thoughts  came  to 
him  embodied  in  her  soothing  syllables,  he 
thought  of  the  noble  peace — though  not 
perhaps  of  the  happiness— which  he  might, 
with  her  assistance,  attain  to  and  win  in  life, 
and  compared  it  with  the  roofless  desolation 
which  threatened  him  were  he  left  solitary. 

To-day,  having  been  in  London  in  the 
morning,  he  had  returned  earlier  than  he  had 
expected,  and  Miss  De  Souza,  not  knowing 
he  was  in  the  house,  was  busy  in  her  own 
sitting-room.     She  was  not  busy,  however, 
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with  any  visible  occupation.     Her  work  lay 
entirely      amongst      her      sympathies,      her 
thoughts,    and   her    resolutions.      Her    sole 
visible  action  was  to  take  up  a  photograph 
now  and  then,  that  was  lying  by  her  on  a 
table,  and  to  examine  it  very  carefully.    This 
photograph   was   the    portrait    of    Countess 
Shimna,  which  Pole  had  left  with  her,  and 
which  hitherto  she  had  forgotten  to  return 
to   him.      Each  time    she   looked   at   it    she 
examined   some   fresh    detail,    noticing    the 
perfection  of  lip,  and  head  and  instep,  the 
clear   contour   of  the    cheek,    and   the    dim 
seduction    of   the   eyelashes.      "  Yes,"    she 
said,   with   a    sigh,    "he   admires   this,   and 
this;  and,  tried  by  his  pampered  memories, 
I,  if  ever  I  belonged  to  him — I  know  it  well 
— well — well — should   first   discontent,   then 
weary,  and  at  last  disgust  him."     For  she, 
like  Pole,  remembered  that  a  crisis  in  their 
acquaintanceship    was    approaching,    which 
might  perhaps  end  in  her  losing  her  friend 
of  so  many  years,   unless  she  could   nerve 
herself  to  retain  him  upon  other  terms  ;  and 
just  as  he  was  now  thinking  of  her,  so  was 
she  balancing  her  conflicting  thoughts  of  him. 
She  knew,  and  she  blushed  as  at  intervals 
she  faced  the  knowledge,  that  she  not  only 
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regarded  him  as  an  admired  and  sympathetic 
friend,   but  felt    for   him,   at    moments,  that 
tumultuous     warming     of    the     heart,    and 
relenting  of  the  nerves,  which  in  some  cases 
lead  to,  and  in  some,  follow,  another  feeling. 
And  then  through  this  reflection  came  others, 
piercing  it,  adding  to  its  power,  and  touching 
her  far  more  nearly.     For  in  spite  of  her  own 
diffidence,  and  her  almost  morbid  modesty, 
she  had  of  late  been  growing  gradually  to 
believe  that,  in  one  respect,  Pole  was  right ; 
and  that  it  might  be  in  her  power  to  do  more 
for  him  than    she   had,   since   a   memorable 
experience,   been   able    to   believe   she   ever 
could   do   for   any    man.      She    had   always 
known  as  a  mere  intellectual  truth,  that  the 
lives  neither  of  men  or  women  consist  in  the 
abundance  of  the  things  they  possess  ;    but 
men's  lives  in  this  way  were  different,  she 
had  thought,  from  women's.     She  had  lately 
been  led  to  see  what  hitherto  she  had  only 
known — that  a  man  may  be  well  born,  pos- 
sessed of  sufficient  wealth,  be  caressed  and 
befriended  by  all  that  is  brilliant  in  society, 
and    advancing    with    rare    rapidity     on    the 
road   to    success   and   power,    and    yet    may 
find — as    she    could    well    have    imagined    a 
woman  finding — that  all  these  pleasures  and 
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advantages  were  a  jewelled  and  enamelled 
nutshell,  which  might  hold  as  well  as  not, 
darkness  and  bitterness  for  its  kernel ;  and 
Pole,  as  she  studied  him,  had  shown  her  this 
all  the  more  clearly  because,  whilst  showing 
her  how  little  could  be  done  for  him  by  the 
world  alone,  he  was  far  from  undervaluing 
such  things  as  it  gave  him,  still  less  had  he 
any  quarrel  with  it.  Though  by  no  means  a 
dandy  either  in  his  dress  or  habits,  she  knew 
that  under  the  surface  he  was  full  of  social 
fastidiousness  ;  and  she  saw  that  though  his 
recent  successes  failed  to  make  him  happy, 
they  acted  on  him  like  a  tonic,  which  saved 
him  from  complete  dejection.  That  such  a 
man — one  who  valued  the  world  thus — should 
feel  that  the  world,  without  other  things 
added  to  it,  was  nothing,  taught  her  more  of 
the  actual  needs  of  the  nobler  amongst  male 
natures  than  all  the  aspirations  of  a  dozen 
gauche  recluses.  She  began  to  think  of  him 
as  a  swimmer,  drowning  in  icy  water,  whom 
a  friendly  hand  might  help ;  and  then  when 
her  thoughts  returned  to  his  probable  losses, 
the  prospect  of  which  he  had  borne  with  such 
kindly  and  cool  philosophy,  her  heart  pleaded 
with  her  to  go  to  him  with  her  own 
abundance. 
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But  this  chain  of  thoughts  and  feelings,  as 
they  circled  irregularly  through  her  con- 
sciousness, always  brought  back  to  her  some 
which  were  stronger  and  clearer  to  her  than 
the  rest,  and  pierced  her  mental  ear  with 
more  poignant  voices.  These  were  the 
thoughts  supplied  to  her  by  her  study  of 
Countess  Shimna's  photograph  and  those 
suggested  to  her  by  her  own  past  experience. 
She  missed  in  Pole  the  note  of  eager  passion 
which  had  touched  her  in  her  former  lover. 
She  bethought  her  that  Pole  did  not  even 
attempt  it ;  and  whilst  respecting  him  for 
his  honesty,  she  missed  all  the  more  the 
thing  which  he  would  not  feign.  Then,  by 
the  light  of  what  she  had  once  suffered 
already,  she  pictured  with  a  self-torturing 
ingenuity,  the  gradual  cooling  of  that  affec- 
tion for  her  which  she  did  believe  him  to 
possess.  She  fancied  his  confidence  in  her 
becoming  less  spontaneous ;  she  saw  him, 
having  once  possessed  her,  outgrowing  his 
present  need  of  her  ;  and  herself,  wounded 
every  hour  of  the  day  in  an  affection  for 
him  which,  would  she  permit  it,  was  ready 
to  spring  up  now.  She  shuddered  at  the 
thought.  What  she  knew  of  her  own  nature 
led   her    to    a    fatal    certitude,    that    if    her 
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affection  grew  she  would  be  wholly  unable  to 
disguise  it ;  and  her  firm  belief  was  that,  in 
the  present  case,  the  more  it  showed  itself 
the  slighter,  so  soon  as  her  husband's  feelings 
for  her  cooled,  would  its  effect  upon  him  be  ; 
the  more  terribly  would  each  look  and  each 
wasted  caress  of  hers  recoil  on  herself,  con- 
verted into  unbearable  pain  and  humiliation. 
"Never!'  she  exclaimed;  "never!"  And 
at  the  image  of  her  own  pain  she  leaned  back 
in  her  chair,  drawing  a  deep  breath,  and 
pressing  her  hands  with  convulsive  energy 
across  her  eyes. 

Presently  a  servant  informed  her  that  tea 
was  in  the  drawing-room. 

"  Is  Mrs.  Steinberg  there  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  No,  miss,"  he  answered,  "  but  Mr.  Pole 

is." 

She  shrank  from  facing  him,  though  at 
the  very  moment  she  was  longing  for  his 
company.  When  she  met  him,  her  last 
resolve  was  again  in  danger  of  being  shaken. 

Pole,  on  reaching  Thames  Wickham,  had 
found  a  letter  awaiting  him  ;  and  when  Miss 
De  Souza  entered  the  drawing-room,  he 
was  standing  by  the  fire,  having  just  finished 
reading  it.  It  was  the  threatening  letter  of 
Canon    Bulman.      Knowing  how   soon    she 
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would  have  definitely  to  answer  him,  she 
had  meant  to  have  prepared  him  for  the 
event  by  a  certain  reserve  of  manner,  from 
which  anything  that  was  more  than  friend- 
ship should  imperceptibly  have  evaporated  ; 
but  as  soon  as  she  saw  his  face  her  resolution 
melted.  She  came  quietly  towards  him ; 
she  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm. 

"Tell  me,"  she  said,  "is  anything  new 
annoying  you  ?  " 

He  looked  at  her  with  a  gratitude  which 
filled  her  with  self-reproach  ;  but  he  shook 
his  head,  trying  to  laugh  cheerfully. 

"Perhaps  it  is,"  he  said,  "that  I  want 
some  tea.  Will  you  give  me  some  ?  Do 
you  know  that  your  kettle  has  been  singing 
for  you  for  twenty  minutes  ?  " 

They  went  together  to  the  tea-table, 
attempting  to  talk  as  usual,  but  the  effort 
soon  failed;  and  at  last  Pole  said,  "You 
are  right.  Something  does  trouble  me.  It 
is  something  that  makes  me  anxious  for  the 
sake  of  another  person,  and  may  also  have- 
though  I  can  bear  up  against  that — results 
that  are  unfortunate  on  myself.  And  now, 
my  friend,  since  I  have  spoken  about  one 
serious  matter,  let  me  just  allude  to  another. 
You  know   I   told   you  that   when    my  visit 
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drew  to  an  end,  I  would  repeat  my  question 
to  you.  I  had  thought  of  doing  so  to-night. 
But  with  your  permission  I  will  say  nothing 
till  I  leave  you.  I  go  the  first  thing  to- 
morrow. I  will  write  to  you  at  once  from 
London.  If  you  are  going  to  say  No,  you 
can  write  it  more  easily  than  say  it,  whilst 
Yes  can  be  said  with  equal  ease  either  way. 
I  will  not  risk  another  disappointment  before 
I  go,  or  show  to  your  aunt  a  gloomier  face 
than  I  can  help,  on  this  last  evening  of  a 
visit  which  I  shall  not  forget." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Miss  De  Souza  with  a 
lump  in  her  throat.  "I  wish — I  do  wish," 
she  stammered,  but  suddenly  checked  her- 
self, murmuring,  "  Here's  my  aunt !  "  and 
in  another  moment  Mrs.  Steinberg  was 
standing  by  them,  blossoming  with  the 
newest  of  bonnets  which  she  had  been 
wearing  on  a  round  of  visits,  swelling  in  the 
richest  of  velvets,  and  submerging  the  re- 
mains of  their  tete-a-tete  in  a  torrent  of  new 
gossip  and  of  random  expressions  of  benevo- 
lence. 
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TRUE  to  his  word,  by  next  morning  Pole 
was  gone.  He  did  not,  however,  wait  till 
he  was  in  London  before  writing  to  Miss 
De  Souza.  He  wrote  to  her  over-night ; 
and,  starting  from  the  house  before  break- 
fast, he  left  his  letter  to  be  taken  up  to  her 
with  her  tea.  What  he  had  written  to  her 
was  this :  — 

"You  know  me  so  well,  and  you  know 
human  nature  so  well,  that  I  think  you  must 
know  also,  far  better  than  I  can  explain  to 
you,  how  much  a  woman  like  you — and  that 
means  you  yourself,  for  there  is  no  woman 
quite  like  you — might  do  for  a  man  like  me. 
But  before  I  write  more,  I  must  make  one 
request  of  you,  which  I  am  quite  sure  you 
will  grant.  As  you  read  what  I  am  now 
going  to  say,  remember  that  I  say  it  with  a 
reservation,  which  I  will  force  upon  your 
notice  at  the  end. 
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"  I  think — perhaps  I  am  a  coxcomb  for 
thinking — but  I  am  too  weary  to  entertain 
exaggerated  scruples,  and  what  I  think  I  had 
better  say  out  plainly — I  think  that  were 
you  sure  I  could  offer  you  what  a  husband 
ought  to  offer,  your  generosity  would  soften 
your  heart,  and  you  would  stoop  down  and 
marry  me.  I  am  not  flattering  you,  for  you 
would  stoop. 

"  I  told  you  once  before  that  I  do  not 
mean  to  protest.  If  you  do  not  believe 
already  in  the  reality  and  the  sufficiency  of 
what  I  feel,  whole  quires  of  note-paper 
would  not  make  you ;  and  yet  even  on  this 
point  I  will  say  something  presently.  But 
my  great  appeal — I  must  tell  you  candidly — 
is  to  your  generosity.  The  loss,  or  the 
probable  loss,  of  my  money  makes  it  more 
difficult  for  me  to  speak ;  for  I  am  not  think- 
ing of  generosity  in  regard  to  money.  I 
know  that  if  you  cared  to  take  me,  you  would 
be  glad  if  your  money  helped  me,  and  would 
not  impute  to  me  mercenary  motives.  But 
for  the  matter  of  that,  if  the  worst  comes  to 
the  worst,  I  shall  not  be  a  pauper;  or  if 
your  fortune  were  in  any  way  to  assist  me, 
I  believe  I  could  settle  Glenlynn  on  you, 
and    so    balance    our    obligation.      Forgive 
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these  bald  phrases.  I  am  ashamed  even  to 
mention  this  subject.  Were  I  a  beggar,  you 
would  forget  my  beggary.  No;  when  I  talk 
of  generosity,  it  is  generosity  of  another 
kind.  At  present  you  enjoy — after  a  past 
experience  of  pain — a  happy  quiet,  troubled 
only  by  the  pleasurable  agitations  of  sedulous 
and  emulous  friendships ;  and  I  ask  you  to 
share  the  lot  of  one  who  is  bruised  and 
battered,  and  whose  body  aches  with  wounds. 
I  ask  you  to  help  me  as  one  half  buried  in 
a  snow-storm  might  ask,  if  he  had  voice 
to  do  so,  one  in  a  warm  house,  to  venture 
for  a  moment  into  the  cold,  and  lead  him  to 
the  warmth  within.  Will  you  never  know 
what  you  could  do  ?  I  cannot  protest  even 
here.  You  would  be  a  fire  to  a  man  freezing, 
a  hand  to  a  man  drowning.  Can't  you  under- 
stand this  ?  Well,  if  you  can't,  I  can  never 
teach  you. 

"  I  am  not  going  to  write  you  a  long  letter. 
I  have  done  with  that  part.  I  think,  as  I 
said  at  first,  you  would  respond  to  what 
I  have  just  said,  did  you  only  believe  that 
I  should  prove  myself  worthy,  throughout 
life,  of  so  much  goodness.  But  you  doubt 
me.  You  think,  as  regards  yourself,  I  have 
not    the    requisite   disposition  —  that   I   lack 
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the  one  thing  needful.  I  must  answer  that 
thought  in  some  way  ;  and  yet  not,  as  I 
have  said,  by  the  protestations  of  ordinary 
lovers.  I  will  not  even  make  use  of  the 
word  '  love,'  stained  as  it  is  for  me  with 
the  blood  of  many  sorrows.  I  will  only  say 
— and  this  is  quite  true — that  if  I  knew  how 
to  pray,  and  if  I  were  married  to  you,  I 
could  kneel  down  with  you  by  your  bed, 
and,  without  any  false  shame  or  embarrass- 
ment, say  'Our  Father'  with  you.  From 
a  disposition  such  as  this,  a  new  flower 
might  rise,  not  the  same  as  that  which  has 
blossomed  for  us  both  formerly;  but  yet  not 
unworthy  to  succeed  it. 

"  I  have  but  one  thing  more  to  add.  It 
was  you  yourself  who  preached  to  me  that 
I  should  not  turn  my  back  on  happiness — 
that  it  was  the  wise,  the  right,  the  manly, 
the  sane  thing,  to  seek  it ;  and  will  you  not 
now  help  me  to  carry  out  your  own  counsels  ? 
Do  you  think  there  is  risk  for  your  own  peace 
in  doing  so  ?  If  you  will  not  consent  to  save 
a  soul  alive,  for  fear  that  in  the  process  you 
might  have  to  sigh  yourself,  I  have  no  right 
to  urge  you  to  risk  anything  for  my  sake. 
But  I  don't  think  I  should  make  you  sigh. 
Else  I  would  not  ask  you. 
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"  And  now  I  come  to  the  reservation  of 
which  I  spoke.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
something  may  occur  shortly — but  I  think 
not — which  will  prejudice  me  in  the  world's 
eyes,  and  perhaps  in  yours.  I  shall  know 
very  shortly.  Should  such  a  thing  occur, 
I  will  put  the  whole  situation  before  you 
quite  candidly.  I  do  not  believe  that  in 
your  decision  it  would  make  any  difference  ; 
but  I  mention  it,  in  order  to  tell  you  that 
should  you  say  Yes  to  me  now,  I  should 
consider  you  free  to  withdraw  the  Yes, 
should  the  contingency  I  allude  to  arise, 
and  make  you  wish  to  withdraw  it.  Will 
you  do  me  one  favour — will  you  write  to 
me  to-day,  directing  to  me  at  my  club  in 
London  ?  " 

He  had  not  long  to  wait  before  receiving 
an  assurance  that  to  one  of  his  wishes  at 
least  Miss  De  Souza  had  assented.  A  letter 
from  her  reached  him  at  his  club  by  three 
in  the  afternoon.  He  opened  it  without 
hesitation,  determined  at  once  to  know  either 
the  best  or  worst,  and  full  of  a  faith  in  her, 
which  bravely  weathered  his  doubts. 

"My  dear  Mr.  Pole,"  she  wrote.     "Ever 
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since  I  got  yours  at  half-past  eight  this 
morning,  I  have  been  thinking  of  nothing 
else.  I  have  been  more  moved  by  it  than 
I  have  ever  been  by  anything  else  that  has 
ever  been  said  or  written  to  me.  Every 
word  you  say  goes  home  to  me.  Yes  ;  we 
all  want  help,  even  the  strongest  of  us  ;  and 
the  great  men  who  can  stand  wholly  alone 
— if  any  such  are — are  able  to  do  so  because 
in  some  ways  they  are  not  great.  And  you 
say  I  could  help  you.  At  first,  I  could  not 
believe  you ;  but  you  made  me  believe  you 
afterwards.  Perhaps  I  could,  if  you  would 
only  let  me — let  me  be  true  to  you,  let  me 
be  close  to  you  ;  but  not  in  the  exact  way 
you  wish.  If  only  it  might  be  in  any  way 
but  that ! 

"  I  must  speak  plainly,  though  I  have 
hardly  courage  to  do  so.  I  said  to  you  long 
ago  that  I  should  never  marry,  and  to  this 
decision  I  adhere.  I  must  nerve  myself 
also  to  tell  you  the  reason,  even  though  you 
should  despise  me  for  it.  You  think  too 
highly  of  me.  You  do  not  know  the  depths 
of  my  selfishness.  A  burnt  child  dreads  fire  ; 
and  what  you  propose  and  wish  would  mean 
for  me,  I  know,  pain  which  I  could  not  face. 
You  don't  think  so ;    but  I  know  it. 
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"  Let  me  explain,  though  it  is  going  over 
old  ground.  Genuine  as  I  believe  the  feel- 
ings which  you  express  for  myself  to  be, 
there  is  one  feeling  which  you  do  not  pos- 
sess, and  which  you  are  too  honourable  to 
feign ;  and  I  know  from  experience  that 
without  that  I  should  be  miserable.  A  man 
without  that,  would  not  be  what  my  nature 
looks  for  in  a  husband ;  and  he  could  not 
be,  however  much  he  tried.  But  all  this, 
too,  is  partly  owing  to  deficiencies  in  myself. 
You  fail  to  possess  certain  things  that  I 
require,  because  I  have  defects  of  charm — 
of — of — never  mind  what  all  the  things  are 
— of  things  that  you  require,  and  have  before 
now  found.  We  should  both  discover  that 
this  was  so,  if  we  tried  the  experiment  you 
suggest ;  and  a  future  like  that  I  have  not 
the  courage  to  face.  Why  did  you  ever  ask 
me  to  be  more  than  a  friend  ?  The  thrill 
of  pleasure  that  I  confess  you  sent  through 
me  by  doing  so,  is  lost  in  the  sorrow — you 
will  not  believe  me  how  deep — at  having  to 
say  a  final,  an  irrevocable,  No. 

"  Yours  very  faithfully  and  sadly, 

"  Ethel  De  Souza." 

Having  read  this  he  consigned  it  quietly 
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to  his  pocket,  put  on  his  hat  and  coat,  and 
slowly  walked  out  of  doors.  The  afternoon 
was  dim  and  chilly,  and  the  wind  was  flap- 
ping at  the  street  corners.  It  suited  his 
mood.  He  was  no  sooner  alone  than  Miss 
De  Souza's  letter  for  a  time  sank  beneath 
the  surface  of  his  consciousness,  and  its 
place  in  his  thoughts  was  taken  by  his 
relations  with  Canon  Bulman,  and  by  all 
that  might  be  involved  in  them  for  another 
and  for  himself.  One  reflection,  however, 
came  back  to  him,  fraught  with  comfort. 
Whatever  new  proofs  against  him  the 
Canon  and  his  friends  might  have,  he  would 
be  able  to  avert  their  action  by  yielding  to 
their  demands  and  resigning  his  seat  in 
Parliament.  He  did  not  believe  even  now 
that  these  boasted  proofs  would  come  to 
much ;  but  they  might  be  sufficient  to  urge 
ignorant  men  into  action,  which  would 
threaten  the  name  of  a  woman  by  associat- 
ing it  fatally  with  his  own  ;  and  he  resolved 
that  sooner  than  let  even  a  shadow  of  trouble 
touch  her,  his  own  career  should  be  sacri- 
ficed to  whatever  extent  might  be  requisite. 

Steered  unconsciously  by  his  thoughts 
his  steps  had  led  him  towards  Westminster, 
and   looking    up,    he    saw   the    towers   and 
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pinnacles  of  the  Palace,  endowed  by  smoke 
and  vapour,  with  an  aspect  of  majestic 
mystery.  He  had  often  looked  at  it  before 
under  similar  atmospheric  conditions.  But 
for  him  it  was  now  transformed :  it  stared  at 
him  like  a  new  phenomenon.  It  was  now  a 
phantasmal  mausoleum  of  his  own  dead 
hopes  and  vanities,  whose  value  for  himself 
he  realized  for  the  first  time,  when  he 
realized  that  they  were  no  longer  his. 

He  wandered  about  the  streets  till  dark- 
ness had  long  gathered  in  them;  and  having 
settled  with  himself  what  should  be  his  own 
conduct,  his  thoughts  had  once  again  centred 
themselves  on  Miss  De  Souza.  He  was 
amazed,  he  was  astonished,  when  he  thought 
about  her;  but  he  was  not  doubtful.  The 
news  that  she  would  not  marry  him,  he 
accepted  with  resignation  ;  but  what  he 
rebelled  against  and  resented  was  the  reason 
of  her  refusal.  The  more  he  thought  over 
the  matter  the  more  clear  did  it  become  to 
him  that  she  had  described  herself  with 
pitiless  accuracy  when  she  spoke  of  her  own 
selfishness.  It  was,  in  a  certain  sense,  not 
a  low  or  vulgar  selfishness.  It  was  spiritual, 
it  was  refined,  but  for  that  very  reason  it 
appeared  to  him    the    more   intense.      Here 
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was  a  woman  who  was  tortured  by  the 
passing  pains  of  others,  who  would  imperil 
her  strength,  who  would  spend  herself  and 
be  spent  to  relieve  them,  but  who  would 
not,  to  save  the  life  of  the  oldest  friend 
she  had,  risk  any  ruffling  of  the  rose-leaves 
on  which  her  life  had  settled  itself.  She 
would  cry,  on  her  rose-leaves,  for  her 
friend's  sake,  but  she  would  not  leave  them 
for  it. 

This  discovery  with  regard  to  Miss  De 
Souza  shook  him  far  more  deeply  than 
Countess  Shimna's  inconstant  levity.  What 
he  rebelled  against  and  resented  was  not 
Miss  De  Souza's  refusal  to  marry  him,  but 
the  way  in  which  she  desecrated  by  doing 
so  the  high  ideal  which  he  had  worshipped 
in  her.  "  Is  all  human  nature  like  this  ?  "  he 
said.  "  Putting  my  mother  aside,  I  told 
myself  that  I  had  only  two  friends  ;  but  that 
these  were  true  and  unselfish,  and  would 
really  risk  a  little  to  do  good  to  me.  And  of 
these,  the  one  has  robbed  me  of  every  penny 
that  I  possess ;  and  the  other  will  let  me  go 
to  the  devil,  sooner  than  turn  round  on  her 
feather  bed." 

Similar  thoughts  kept  him  company  as 
he  dined  at  his  club   alone.     Then   he   sat 
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himself  down  to  write  an  answer  to   Miss 
De  Souza. 

"I  can  never  forget,"  he  wrote,  "your 
talents,  and  your  abnormal  sympathy. 
Nobody  could  understand  me,  and  nobody 
could  feel  for  me  as  you  have  done ;  and 
since,  even  in  your  eyes,  I  am  not  worth  the 
remote  chance  of  a  single  sorrow  or  anxiety, 
I  have  not  much,  I  suppose,  to  expect  from 
human  nature.  And  yet  I  can  explain  to 
myself  your  conduct.  I  say  you  feel  for  me, 
and  so  you  do.  But  you  see  me  through 
plate-glass,  as  you  see  the  frost  and  rain. 
Morally  and  physically  you  have  lain  cradled 
in  eider-down.  Every  word,  every  act  of 
yours,  has  been  met  with  admiring  and 
grateful  glances.  You  have  had  your  Miss 
Cremers  to  adore  as  superhuman  heroism 
every  self-denial  on  your  part,  every  common 
act  of  humanity.  Your  virtues  have  been 
like  flowers  round  which  circumstance  has 
built  a  hot-house,  and  they  wither  the 
moment  they  are  brought  into  the  open 
air." 

He  paused  abruptly  in  his  writing  and 
lore  the  letter  up.  "God  forgive  me,"  he 
said.  "Who  am  I,  to  find  fault  with  any- 
body !      I  will,  at  all  events,   not  find  fault 
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with  you  —  you  are  but  human.  It  was 
my  fault,  for  madly  expecting  you  to  be 
more." 

He  took  up  a  newspaper  and  vainly  tried 

to  read ;  and  then  at  last  he  sank  into  a  half 

doze.     From  this  he  abruptly  roused  himself. 

An  image,  as  if  at  random,  had  floated  across 

his  mind,  and  with  it  an  address  in  London. 

He  rose,  put  his  hat  and  coat  on,  and  went 

out   into   the   streets.      He   walked   rapidly, 

and   evidently    with    a    set    purpose.      The 

same  image  and  address  were  still  present 

in  his  mind.     The  image  was  the  image  of  a 

woman,    young,    dainty,    and    tender.      Her 

eyes    were    modest    in    their    almost    timid 

abandonment.      There  was  in  her  syllables 

a   dainty    and    furtive    music.      It   was   the 

image  of  the  girl  who  had  walked  with  him 

through   the  quiet  moonlight  of  Piccadilly, 

and  her  name  and  address  for  the  first  time 

since  that  night  recurred  to  him.    He  reached 

the  street  where  she  lived — a  street  of  stucco 

and    balconies,    where    pink    blinds    in    the 

daytime  showed  themselves  like  half-closed 

eyelids  ;  but  he  had  some  difficulty  in  finding 

the  right  number.     The  numbers  did  not  run 

regularly,  being  broken  by  two  side  streets. 

Before  he  had  discovered  what  he  looked  for 
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he  reached  again  the  corner,  where  the 
street  that  he  was  in  led  off  from  a  main 
thoroughfare.  At  this  corner  he  stood 
still  for  a  moment,  and  turning  his  face 
westward  walked  back  solitary  to  his  lodg- 
ings. The  thoughts  which  occupied  him  as 
he  did  so,  and  thus  sent  him  back  without 
having  fulfilled  his  purpose,  proved  their 
intensity  by  still  remaining  with  him  when 
he  slept,  and  reproducing  themselves  in  a 
dream,  in  another  and  yet  more  vivid 
form. 

He  fancied  that  he  was  in  a  lonely  road, 
he  could  not  tell  in  what  country.  The 
fields  looked  bare  and  melancholy,  and  the 
gates  and  hedges  were  neglected.  As  he 
went  along  this  he  suddenly  became  con- 
scious that  he  was  not  alone,  but  that  he 
was  leading  a  little  boy.  For  a  time  he  felt 
pleased  by  the  sense  of  companionship  thus 
given  him ;  but  gradually  something  told 
him  that  he  ought  to  be  quickening  his  pace, 
and  the  child,  whose  hand  clung  to  him,  he 
began  to  feel  was  an  impediment.  "  I  can't," 
he  said,  not  unkindly,  "take  you  any  further 
with  me."  And  letting  its  hand  go  he  began 
to  walk  a  little  faster.  For  half  a  minute  or 
so  the  little  thing  trotted  after  him,  stamping 

vol.  in.  o 
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and  laughing  as  though  this  were  some  new 
game.     Then  Pole  walked  quicker  still,  and 
he  no  longer  heard   any  footsteps   by  him. 
But  presently  he  heard  a  cry,  and  turning 
round   he   saw  the  little  boy  trying  to  run 
after   him,    and    then   fall    forwards    on    its 
helpless  little  hands  and  knees.      Then  his 
eyes  were  opened.     The  little  boy  was  his 
own.     In  his  dream  he  turned.     He  rushed 
towards  it  with  open  arms.    "  Oh,  my  child," 
he  exclaimed,  "oh,  my  little  one — come  to 
me — rest  yourself  on  my  breast — I  am  your 
father    and    your    mother    both."      But    the 
child   receded   as   he    advanced   towards   it, 
pitiful  in  its  amazed  loneliness,  and  with  a 
cry  on  his  lips,  his  eyes  wet  with  tears,  and 
with  his  heart  palpitating,  Pole  woke. 

The  dream  went,  but  the  passion  that  was 
at  the  heart  of  it  remained.  His  excited 
mind  clutched  at  words  in  which  to  express 
itself;  but  what  words  could  be  full  enough 
to  express  the  passion  that  was  shaking 
him?  They  must  be  sacred  words  —  they 
could  not  be  too  sacred.  "  I  will  arise,"  he 
said,  "  and  go  to  my  son." 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

HE  roused  himself  next  morning,  full  of  a 
new  idea — a  new  purpose — which  he  found 
had  drifted  into  his  mind  on  the  tides  of  his 
troubled    dream.       Hitherto    it    had    never 
occurred  to  him  to  speak  of  the  proceedings 
of  Canon  Bulman  to  the  woman  whom  they 
threatened,  and  whom   his   one   aim  was  to 
shield.      He   was   suddenly   now   convinced 
that  it  would  be  better,  and  even  necessary 
for  him  to  do  so.     He  remembered  the  long 
letter  which    he    had   written   to   her    from 
Glenlynn  in  August,  and  reflected  that  this, 
at  all  events,  ought  to  be  at  once  destroyed. 
He  wished  also  to  make  sure  that  the  letter 
which  had  been  stolen  by  the  Windsor  land- 
lord was  the  only  letter  that  had  been  mislaid 
by  her  during  her  occupation  of  Laburnum 
Lawn.      He    determined    therefore    that   he 
would  instantly  go  down  to  Wales  to  see  her, 
and  explain  to  her  as  much  of  the  situation 
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as  he  could  do  without  alarming  her;  and 
further,  since  he  had  not  as  yet  heard  again 
from  the  Canon,  that  he  would  instantly 
write  to  him  demanding  the  return  of  his 
letter,  together  with  a  candid  statement  of 
the  alleged  fresh  evidence  against  him. 

"  Dear  Canon  Bulman,"  he  wrote,  "  I  have 
been  daily  expecting  some  further  communi- 
cation from  you.     I  have,  as  you  are  aware, 
discussed  this  matter  at  all  with  you,  only 
for  the  sake  of  shielding  another  person  from 
unmerited  and  wanton  annoyance;  and  it  is 
solely  in  the  interests  of  this  person  that  I 
write  again.     Whatever  other  evidence  you 
may  have  become  possessed  of,  you  are  by 
your  position  as  a  gentleman,  bound  to  return 
my  letter.     I  wonder  that  you  can  sully  your 
honour  by  keeping  it  for  a  single  moment. 
I    shall    be    out    of   London    to-night,    and 
to-morrow  also  ;  but  the  day  following  I  will 
call  on  you  in  the  morning,  should  that  suit 
you,  and  receive  it  personally  at  your  hand. 
I  will  also  hear  what   further  you  have  to 
say.      I  send  this  by  my  servant,  who  will 
wait  while  you  write  your  answer;  and  if  I 
have  started  before  his  return,  he  will  send  it 
on  to  me  in  the   country.      I  shall  thus,  at 
furthest,  receive  it  to-morrow  night." 
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Having  despatched  his  servant  with  this 
by  the  next  train  to  Windsor,  he  turned  to 
the  advertisements  of  Welsh  hotels  in 
Braclshaw.  One  of  them  informed  him  that, 
in  the  little  town  that  was  nearest  to  St. 
Owen's  Castle,  though  many  miles  distant 
from  it,  there  was  "an  old-established  family 
and  commercial  hotel,"  the  landlord  of  which 
undertook  "  posting  in  all  its  branches." 
The  time-table  informed  him  that  if  he  left 
London  at  four  — by  which  hour  he  hoped 
his  servant  might  have  returned — he  would 
reach  his  destination  about  half-past  ten  that 
night.  He  accordingly  went  out  and  tele- 
graphed to  the  hotel  for  rooms,  he  himself 
packed  up  the  little  luggage  he  would  require, 
and  he  beguiled  the  hours  before  starting  in 
the  best  way  he  might. 

His  mind  was  agitated  painfully,  and  yet 
he  hardly  knew  how.  Thoughts  of  Miss  De 
Souza,  of  the  Canon,  of  the  shipwreck  of  his 
own  career  in  Parliament,  thoughts  of  his 
financial  losses,  and  of  the  miserably  fraudu- 
lent little  Doctor,  collided  against  him  like 
wreckage  colliding  against  an  open  boat ;  but 
somehow  their  blows  and  shocks  hardly 
claimed  more  of  his  attention  than  was 
required  by  the    endeavour   to    avoid   them. 
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What  mainly  occupied  him  was  the  thought 
of  the  faces  he  was  about  to  see — two  faces 
far  off  in  Wales.  They  had  drifted  away 
from  him  into  the  company  of  impossible 
visions  ;  and  now,  in  a  few  hours,  he  would 
actually  once  more  see  them.  At  this 
thought  his  heart  leapt  and  palpitated ;  then 
again  it  would  sink  or  stand  still  with  doubt 
as  he  asked  himself  what  expression  one  face 
would  wear  for  him.  He  would  not  inquire 
beforehand.  He  would  soon  know  by 
experience. 

The  time  approached  when  he  ought  to  be 
starting  for  the  station  ;  but  his  servant  had 
not  returned.  He  had  a  cab  at  the  door  ten 
minutes  sooner  than  was  necessary,  for, 
whatever  happened,  he  was  resolved  not  to 
miss  his  train.  Five  of  these  minutes  he 
waited  anxiously  on  the  door-step,  thinking 
that  the  man  might  arrive  at  the  last  moment. 
But  he  did  not ;  and  Pole  drove  off.  The 
Canon's  letter  would  reach  him  by  to-morrow 
night  at  farthest. 

Some  eight  hours  later,  he  was  sitting 
down  to  a  supper  consisting  of  a  couple  of 
chops,  which  were  flanked  by  two  bottles  of 
pickles,  and  guarded  farther  off  by  a  Gibraltar 
of  towering  cheese.     The  walls  surrounding 
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him  glimmered  with  varnished  paper,  blotched 
here  and  there  by  an  engraving  of  some 
county  magnate.  Here  was  a  Wynne,  here 
was  a  Talbot,  or  a  Williams ;  and  on  one 
lower  margin,  exceptionally  stained  and  fly- 
blown, Pole  detected  the  name  of  a  Pryce 
Masters.  As  a  broad  and  dingy  waiter 
opened  and  shut  the  door,  he  saw  in  the 
background  the  bottles  and  the  tumblers  of 
a  bar ;  and  at  such  moments  there  would 
come  to  him  a  breath  as  of  beer  and  stables. 
He  had  not  announced  his  coming  to  the 
woman  he  was  about  to  see,  for  fear  that,  if 
he  did  so,  she  might  telegraph  that  she 
would  not  receive  him;  and  the  object  of  his 
visit  he  naturally  shrank  from  committing  to 
paper.  But  he  arranged  with  the  landlord 
of  the  hotel,  before  going  to  bed,  to  send 
over  a  mounted  messenger  who  would 
reach  the  castle  about  lunch-time,  and 
would  carry  a  note  containing  these  words 
merely — 

"  I  want  to  speak  to  you  a  moment  about 
some  urgent  business,  and  I  shall  arrive  very 
soon  after  these  lines  reach  you.-  Sincerely 
yours, 

"  R.  Pole." 
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He  had  also  ascertained  that  Lady  Masters 
was  at  home — that  she  had  been,  in  fact,  in 
the  town  the  day  before  yesterday. 

He  woke  the  following  morning,  anxious, 

before  all  else,  to  see  whether  a  letter  had 

been  forwarded  to  him  from  Canon  Bulman. 

There  was  none.     When  he  learnt  the  fact, 

he  found  that  it  was  almost  a  relief  to  him. 

It  would  enable  him  to  tell  her  himself  that 

his    apprehensions   were    altogether    vague, 

and  might,  in  the  end,  prove  to  be  without 

foundation.      It   was    also   a   relief   to   him, 

expectant  and  impatient  as  he  was,  to  feel 

that  he  had  in  front  of  him  a  morning  for 

solitary  reflection.     He  had  three  hours,  he 

found,  when  he  had  finished  his  breakfast, 

before  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  start 

for  St.   Owen's  Castle.      He  wandered  out, 

therefore,  and   sauntered   through   the  little 

town,  trying  to  rest  his  mind  by  diverting  it 

from  the  ordeal   awaiting  him.      Like  most 

other  people  placed  in  similar  situations,  he 

found  that  the  unnatural  and  painful  vacancy 

of  his   mind   rendered  it  susceptible  of  the 

most  extravagant  interest  in  trifles.     At  one 

moment  the  state  of  the  streets,  sloppy  after 

a  wet  night,  filled  him  with  wonder  at  the 

remissness  of  the  local   authorities.      Then 
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he  studied,  in  succession,  objects  in  the 
various  shops — buns,  tin  coffee-pots,  coal- 
scuttles, and  Brussels  carpets ;  and,  when 
he  had  done  with  all  these,  he  started  at  a 
brisker  pace,  to  look  at  some  dwelling-houses 
with  gardens,  to  which  one  of  the  streets 
led.  The  houses,  when  he  reached  them,  he 
saw  were  mere  road-side  villas,  having  a 
strip  of  grass  and  some  bushes  between 
them  and  the  public  footpath.  Then  he 
came  to  a  turn,  beyond  which  was  open 
country.  A  little  way  off  a  baker's  cart  was 
standing,  and  farther  on  still,  a  shabby-look- 
ing carriage  of  some  sort — also  standing,  and 
empty,  except  for  a  slouching  coachman. 
Neither  object  was  very  exciting  in  itself; 
but  still,  each  was  an  object,  so  he  strolled 
on  towards  them. 

The  air  was  raw ;  the  hedges  were  black 
and  leafless  ;  and  the  crevices  in  the  bark  of 
the  bare  road-side  trees  seemed  to  have 
winter  clinging  in  them.  He  passed  the  car- 
riage, a  sort  of  clumsy  phaeton,  and  leaned 
over  a  gate  beyond  it.  Before  him  was  a 
path,  which  led  over  some  ploughed  fields, 
and  so  far  as  he  could  see,  would  take  him 
back  to  the  town.  He  idly  settled  on  return- 
ing by  it.     At  the   end   of  the   second   field 
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was  a  little  wicket-gate,  leading  into  a  trans- 
verse path,  bordered  by  thick  thorn  hedges. 
He  was  speculating,  being  still  in  the  field, 
which  direction  he  should  take,  when  be- 
hind the  thorn  hedges  he  heard  a  pattering 
noise ;  and  a  very  small  creature  emerged 
through  the  gate  running.  He  started  and 
stared  at  it.  Between  a  red  pelisse  and 
cap  was  a  little  face  with  a  pair  of  large 
dark  eyes  in  it,  bright  at  the  present 
moment  with  the  busy  happiness  of  child- 
hood, and  yet  touched  with  a  melancholy  of 
which  their  possessor  did  not  know  the 
meaning.  Pole  could  hardly  believe  that  he 
was  not  again  dreaming.  This  little  thing 
was  his  own. 

"  My  little  boy  !  "  he  exclaimed. 

The  child  stood  still,  and  looked  at  him. 
It  was  startled  at  first,  then  frightened,  and 
then  for  a  moment  it  seemed  on  the  point  of 
crying.  Pole  spoke  again,  in  a  softer  and 
more  caressing  tone  ;  and  finally  called  it  by 
all  of  the  pet  names  it  was  accustomed  to. 
"  Don't  you  know  me  ?  "  he  said.  "  Does  the 
little  boy  not  know  me  ?  "  The  child's  mouth 
relaxed.  In  each  of  its  cheeks  came  a  dimple, 
and  a  laugh  of  recognition  in  its  eyes  ;  and 
running  to  Pole  with  all  its  helpless  speed, 
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allowed  his  arms  to  enfold  it,  and  put  up  its 
face  to  his. 

Close  to  the  gate  was  a  heap  of  rough 
stones,  collected  as  materials  for  some  piece 
of  rustic  masonry.  Pole  sat  down  upon  this 
and  placing  the  child  on  his  knee,  he  began 
to  caress  and  talk  to  it,  with  more  quietness 
indeed  than  a  mother  would  have  displayed, 
but  with  a  passionate  affection  which  no 
mother  could  have  surpassed.  "  And  who  is 
my  little  boy  with?"  he  asked  a  moment 
later.  "  How  does  he  come  here  ?  "  He  was 
in  the  middle  of  this  question,  when  some- 
thing caught  his  eye.  He  was  not  conscious 
what,  till  it  had  caused  him  to  look  up  ;  and 
his  question  was  answered,  for  the  child's 
mother  was  before  him.  She  was  standing 
there  motionless  with  surprise.  Pole  stared 
at  her,  almost  fearing  that  she  would  call  the 
child  away,  or  else  break  out  into  an  audible 
reproof  or  anger.  Instead  of  detecting  any 
signs  in  her  that  would  justify  such  appre- 
hensions, he  saw  a  face  whose  expression 
was  very  nearly  as  childish  as  the  child's. 
At  first  it  revealed  nothing  but  surprise  of 
the  most  naive  intensity,  which  expressed 
itself  verbally  in  an  "Oh,"  that  was  long 
drawn  out.     Then   the    surprise  melted  like 
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snow  in  sunshine,  and  the  "Oh"  was  fol- 
lowed by  just  such  a  ripple  of  laughter  as 
a  little  girl  might  give  at  the  news  of  a  half- 
holiday.  After  this  came  more  coherent 
speech.  "  How  did  you  come  here?  How?" 
she  exclaimed,  with  a  deep  gasp.  He  held 
his  hand  out  to  her.  She  seized  it,  clung  to 
it,  gripped  it. 

All  his  preconceived  ideas  of  the  various 
possibilities  of  this  meeting  were  upset  so 
completely  by  what  was  actually  taking  place 
as  to  make  him  feel  that  either  the  present, 
or  else  the  past  was  a  dream.  Could  this  be 
the  woman  who  had  treated  him  with  such 
heartless  cruelty?  Or  was  she  cruel  still 
under  an  April  mask  of  smiles  ?  This  last 
doubt  could  find  no  harbour  in  his  mind.  He 
was  still  perplexed,  but  his  perplexity  melted 
into  happiness — a  happiness  which  he  had 
long  since  felt  certain  he  should  never  taste 
again.  "  Pansy,"  he  said  to  her  softly— and 
these  were  his  first  words  to  her — "  tell  me, 
are  you  glad  to  see  me  ?  "  The  grey  blue 
of  her  eyes  looked  at  him  with  rain  in  it 
and  dancing  sunshine.  "Yes,  Reggie,"  she 
whispered,  "  very  glad."  Then  she  went  on, 
"  You  must  tell  me  how  you  came  here.  Are 
you  staying  here?     Of  course,   Reggie,  you 
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were  coming  to  see  me.  I  will  drive  you 
back  to  luncheon.  Our  carriage  is  over  there, 
waiting  for  us.  It  is  so  old  and  shabby. 
Come,"  she  said,  pointing  to  the  little  boy, 
"  take  his  hand,  and  we  will  go  to  it." 

Had  he  died  and  come  to  life  again  in  some 
happier  world,  he  felt  that  he  could  have 
known  no  radiance  like  that  of  this  leafless 
day,  roofed  with  bitter  clouds  and  floored 
with  these  sodden  furrows. 

"I  meant,"  he  said  presently,  "to  have 
driven  to  your  castle  in  an  hour  or  so.  I  have 
a  fly  at  the  hotel  ordered  for  me  at  one 
o'clock.  I  am  staying  there.  I  came  last 
night." 

"But  why?"  she  asked.  "What  brought 
you — so  suddenly — without  writing  ?  " 

"I  will  tell  you,"  he  said,  "  by-and-by. 
Will  you  take  me  back  to  the  inn,  and  I  will 
countermand  the  carriage ;  and  then,  if  you 
will,  you  shall  drive  me  out  with  you." 

She  assented,  and  he  ordered  that  the  fly 
should  come  for  him  at  four  o'clock.  He  then 
took  his  seat  beside  her,  with  the  little  boy 
between  them  ;  and  they  set  off  through  the 
lanes  in  her  old-fashioned  lumbering  vehicle. 

"What  I  want  to  speak  about,"  he  said, 
"  is  a  little  piece  of  business.     But  that  will 
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keep.     You  must  now  tell  me  about  all  this 
country." 

So  they  went.  She  told  him  the  names  of 
the  villages,  and  something  now  and  then 
about  some  old  church  or  ruin  ;  and  only 
once  or  twice  this  sort  of  conversation  was 
interrupted,  when  she  said  to  him,  "  Reggie, 
you  are  such  a  great  man  now  "  ;  and  when 
he  said  to  her,  "You  are  looking  younger 
than  ever — -more  than  ever  like  a  little 
girl." 

At  length  before  them  they  saw  a  line  of 
woods ;  and  then  some  swelling  masses  of 
oak-trees  and  ragged  evergreens;  and  then, 
between  dips  in  these,  the  waters  of  a  leaden 
sea;  and  then  two  towers,  like  black  ears, 
above  the  foliage. 

"There,"  she  said,  "is  the  castle!  Oh, 
how  you  will  like  it !  " 

A  painful  but  momentary  change  passed 
over  his  face,  as  he  answered  her,  "  Dearv 
shall  I?" 

"Don't,"  she  whispered,  shuddering  at  a 
something  which  she  detected  in  his  face. 
"  I  can't  help  living  here.  Do  be  interested 
in  it.     See,  we  are  coming  to  the  gates." 

He  looked  at  her  with  restored  composure  ; 
and  the  carriage,  out  of  the  dark  approach, 
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passed    rumbling    through    the     two    gate- 
houses, into  a  small  court  or  yard,  where  it 
halted  amongst  the  huddled  buildings.     The 
place  was  so  curious,  and   it  attracted  him 
himself  so    strongly,    that   he    could   hardly 
wonder  at  her  life  taking  root  so  naturally  in 
it.     Whilst  waiting  for    luncheon,  she   took 
him  through  some  of  the  rooms  and  galleries, 
repaired  by  the  late  owner  in  the  worst  and 
most  trumpery  taste.     He  only  once  inter- 
rupted   their    talk    upon    architecture    and 
antiquity    by    saying    to    her,    very   gently, 
"  Why  have  you  never  written  to  me  ?  "     "I 
could,"  she  said,  hesitating,  "have  written 
to  you  more  if  I  had  wanted  to  write  less. 
I  couldn't  have  written  what  I   wanted  to. 
But  I  thought  of  you.     One  night  I  woke  up 
in  my  room,  which  is  quite  by  itself,  Reggie, 
in  that  tower  there,  and  I  heard  a  little  noise. 
It  was  early  morning,  and  light ;  and  I  saw 
there  was  a  mouse  on  my  pillow.     You  creep 
into    my    thoughts,    like    a    mouse,    at    all 
moments.     But  you  frighten  me  sometimes, 
and  I  make  you  go  away — but  only  behind 
the   wainscot.      I  know  you  are  still  close 
by." 

Then   luncheon    came  ;    and   as   the   meal 
proceeded,    Pole's    spirits     sank     when    he 
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thought  of  the  explanation  that  was  to 
follow.  "  You  must  remember,"  he  said, 
when  they  got  up  from  the  table,  "the  little 
business  about  which  I  have  come  to  speak 
to  you.  It  is  that,"  he  added  in  a  lower 
tone,  "  which  has  brought  me  here  at  a 
moment's  notice." 

"  Come,"  she  said,  with  the  beginnings  of 
anxiety  in  her  face,  "  come  into  another 
room.  I  thought  we  would  have  gone 
outside  ;  but  it  is  blowing  so  hard,  and  it 
rains  too.  Well,  dear,  what  is  it?"  she 
said,  as  she  closed  the  door  of  the  room  to 
which  she  had  taken  him — a  musty  and 
ragged  library,  whose  windows  were  rattling 
in  the  gale. 

Before  beginning  his  explanation  he  looked 
at  her  with  a  half-humorous  smile,  "  I  know 
the  dimensions  of  this  room,"  he  said.  "It's 
length  is  just  forty  feet."  Then  his  smile 
faded.  "  Let  me  tell  you,"  he  continued, 
"  about  the  business.  I  don't  think  it  is 
much,"  he  said.  "  But  the  landlord  of  your 
house  at  Windsor,  who  is  a  friend  of  my  old 
tutor,  Canon  Bulman's,  found  an  old  letter 
of  mine  to  you,  which  you  had  lost  and  left 
behind  you.  There  was  not  much  in  the 
letter,  but   still  it  might  be  made  to  mean 
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things  which  I  certainly  was  not  thinking  of 
when  I  wrote  it ;  and  the  idea  of  Mr.  Snagg, 
who  is  opposed  to  me  politically,  was  to 
make  a  scandal  of  the  matter,  so  as  to  get  me 
to  resign  my  seat.  But  don't  be  alarmed 
about  that.  The  Canon  has  spoken  seriously 
to  him — the  Canon  who  is  the  head  of  the 
League  to  which  this  man  belongs — and  I 
am  going  to-morrow  to  see  him,  and  get  it 
back.  But  I  want  to  know  if  you  have  any 
other  letters  of  mine,  and  still  more,  if  you 
think  it  possible  that  you  have  lost  any." 

He  had  certainly  put  the  case  to  her  in  the 
mildest  way  he  could ;  but  she  listened  to 
him  with  a  self-possession  which,  even 
considering  this,  surprised  him.  She  at  all 
events  showed  nothing  that  appeared  either 
consternation  or  confusion.  On  the  contrary, 
she  began  with  a  slight  puckering  of  her 
forehead,  to  answer  the  question  which  he 
had  asked  her,  in  its  direct  and  literal 
meaning. 

"  I  knew,"  she  said  presently,  "  that  there 
was  one  letter  which  I  had  lost,  but  I  am 
sure  there  was  no  other.  Most  of  your 
letters  I  have  kept.  I  should  not  like  any- 
body to  see  them  ;  but  except  in  one  or  two 
—and  those  I  burnt — there  was  never  a  word 
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which  an  enemy  could  have  taken  hold  of. 
The  reason  was,  dear,  the  way  in  which  you 
have  always  thought  of  me.  Reggie— Reggie, 
that  speaks  very  well  for  you."  And  she 
leaned  across  the  table,  stretching  out  her 
hand  to  him. 

He  rose  and  went  round  to  her.  At  the 
action  she  slightly  started.  "  Don't  be 
afraid,"  he  said;  "I  am  going  to  do  one 
thing  only.  I  am  going  to  stoop  down  and 
kiss  you  once  lightly  upon  your  forehead.  I 
am  going  to  kiss  you  as  a  brother  might. 
Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  had  I 
never  been  anything  but  that.  And  yet, 
Pansy,  though  I  say  this,  I  cannot  bring 
myself  to  feel  it."  She  pressed  his  hand  to 
her  lips,  returning  him  his  sole  caress. 
Then  he  left  her  side  and  went  back  to  his 
seat. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "this  is  the  reason  why 
I  came  down  to  see  you.  I  thought  it  right 
to  tell  you.  I  shall  go  back  relieved.  Yes, 
Pansy,  and  more  than  relieved.  I  believe 
you  like  me  still ;  and  as  for  me,  I  know — I 
lately  have  had  many  means  of  knowing — 
that  you  are  the  dearest  thing  I  possess  in 
the  whole  world." 

"Ah!"    she    exclaimed,    half  crying,   half 
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smiling,  "you  mustn't  tell  me  that  you  like 
me  better  than " 

"  I  don't  know,"  he  said.     "I  think  better 

even But  we  three  are  all  one.     I  wish 

we  could  live  together.  And  now,"  he  went 
on,  "  come  and  show  me  your  castle.  I 
must  go  back  at  four,  and  this  evening  I 
return  to  London." 

"To  London!"  she  ejaculated,  as  if  the 
idea  had  never  before  struck  her.  "And  I 
shan't  see  you  again  !  Can't  you  stop  and 
dine,  and  be  for  a  day  or  two  at  the  hotel  ? 
I  shall  be  quite  alone  for  at  least  two  days 
longer." 

"  I  am  going,"  he  said,  "  to-morrow 
morning  to  get  the  letter  back  from  the 
Canon.  The  other  things  he  has  said  are 
nothing — they  are  mere  talk  ;  but  if  a  day  or 
two  later  you  would  like  me  to  come  down, 
I  will  come  for  a  night  or  two  nights.  You 
shall  telegraph  and  tell  me  if  you  would  like 
it.  Come,  dear,  and  I  will  be  happy  with 
you  for  an  hour  amongst  your  old  battle- 
ments." 

She  took  his  arm  for  a  moment,  and  they 
moved  together  towards  the  door;  and  then, 
both  pensive,  they  started  on  their  tour  of 
sight-seeing. 
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By  the  time  he  left  the  castle  the  early 
dusk  had  fallen,  and  the  wind  was  more 
wild  than  ever.  All  the  breath  of  the  Atlantic 
was  bellowing  up  the  Bristol  Channel.  The 
fly-driver,  blinded  by  the  rain,  was  compelled 
to  go  very  slowly ;  and  the  fly,  on  one  windy 
eminence,  was  caught  by  a  gust  so  strong 
that  it  actually  was  blown  over  against  a 
hedge,  and  only  pushed  back  with  difficulty. 
Pole's  first  question  at  the  hotel  was  about 
the  evening  post  from  London.  He  was 
informed  that  it  had  just  arrived,  and  the 
waiter  handed  a  letter  to  him.  It  was  the  one 
he  expected,  and  he  retired  upstairs  to  read  it. 

"  Dear  Mr.  Pole,"  thus  the  Canon  wrote, 
"  I  was  on  the  point  of  communicating 
with  you  when  I  received  your  letter.  The 
additional  evidence  of  which  I  spoke  has 
been  just  forwarded  to  me  in  writing.  It  is 
the  circumstantial  evidence  of  a  servant  at 
Laburnum  Lawn,  who  is  prepared  to  swear 
to  having  seen  conduct  on  your  part,  which 
I  need  not  particularize,  as  you  will  be  able 
to  do  so  for  yourself;  and  which,  taken  in 
conjunction  with  your  letter,  would  suffice 
to  prove  your  guilt  before  any  jury  in  the 
world. 
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"  My  wish  is,  however,  to  temper  justice 
with  mercy ;    and  I  may  inform  you  that  I 
have  persuaded  my  colleagues  to  leave  the 
matter  entirely  in  my  own  hands,  they  having 
given   their  word   that  they  will  be  guided 
implicitly   by   me.      The    specific    object   of 
our  League  is  to  purify  public  life,  and  not 
primarily  to  inflict  punishment  on  offenders. 
I    herewith    inform   you,   therefore,    on    the 
League's  behalf  and  my  own,  that  we,  with- 
out   requiring    of   you    any   protestation    of 
innocence,    any  admission    of  guilt,    or   any 
promise   of  amendment,  will   agree  to  take 
no  further  cognizance  of  your  past  conduct, 
if  you  on  your  part  will  undertake  to  fulfil 
one  condition.     This  condition  is  that  before 
Parliament   reassembles   you   apply  for  the 
Stewardship  of  the  Chiltern  Hundreds,  and 
engage   not   to    offer  yourself,   for  the   next 
seven  years,    as   a   parliamentary  candidate 
in  any  constituency  whatsoever. 

"  If  you  are  in  earnest  in  your  wish  to 
save  a  sinful  woman's  reputation,  you  will 
not  hesitate  in  accepting  these  lenient  terms  ; 
and  if  you  accept  them,  I  must  say  I  am 
convinced  that  you  will  keep  to  them.  I 
know  you  to  be  a  liar  and  an  adulterer,  but 
I  still  believe  you  to  be  a  gentleman. 
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"  I  trust  that  what  it  still  remains  for  me 
to  say  may  not  really  be  necessary.  In  the 
event  of  your  refusing  my  mediation,  on  the 
terms  just  mentioned,  one  of  my  colleagues, 
at  all  events — even  if  we  should  not  act  as 
a  body — will  communicate  with  the  lady's 
husband  as  soon  as  ever  he  returns  from 
America;  and  I  leave  you  to  yourself  to 
conjecture  the  probable  consequences.  My 
hope  is  that  I  shall  see  you  the  day  after 
to-morrow  at  eleven  o'clock;  when,  on  re- 
ceiving the  required  promise  from  you,  I 
will  hand  you  back  your  letter. — Yours 
truly, 

"  Randal  Bulman." 

To  this,  without  a  moment's  hesitation, 
Pole  wrote  the  following  answer: — 

"  Dear  Canon  Bulman — 

"  I  will  return  you  the  sole  compli- 
ment which  your  conscience  allows  you  to 
pay  me.  I  believe  you  to  be,  according  to 
your  lights,  a  gentleman,  even  though  you 
have  failed  in  your  original  promise  about 
my  letter;  and  as  such  I  must  ask  you  to 
interpret  my  answer  to  your  proposal.  My 
letter,  which,  innocent  as  it  is,  involves  the 
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reputation    of    another    person,    practically 
represents   to   me   that   other   person   taken 
captive  by  brigands  ;  and  you  ask  me,  on  the 
brigands'  behalf,  to  give  up  my  whole  career 
as   a   ransom.      I    assent  to  your  demands. 
You  shall  have  your  ransom  in  full ;    and  I 
will  call  to-morrow  and  receive  my  letter  at 
your  hands.     Considering  that  I  am  in  your 
eyes  what  you  call  a  '  bestial  sensualist,'  I 
will  ask  you  to  do  human  nature  the  justice 
to  notice  that  such  bestiality  does  not  in- 
capacitate a  man  from  sacrificing  himself  to 
the  interests  of  another,  who,  I  fully  believed, 
when  you  first  approached  me  in  this  matter, 
cared  for  him  so  little  that  she  would  not 
have  shed  a  tear  for  him  if  he  were  dead. 
You  mentioned  eleven  o'clock  as  the  hour 
at  which  you  would  expect  me.     It  will  be 
simpler  for  me  to  sleep  to-night  at  Reading; 
so  I  will  call  and  get  the  business  over  as 
soon     after    your    breakfast    as    possible. — 
Faithfully  yours, 

"R.  Pole." 

This  he  posted  in  the  mail  train  by  which 
he  travelled,  knowing  that  it  would  be  de- 
livered at  the  Canon's  house  next  morning 
an  hour  or  two  before  his  own  arrival.     That 
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it  would  not  by  that  time  reach  the  Canon 
himself  was  a  possibility  he  had  not  con- 
sidered ;  yet,  owing  to  peculiar  reasons, 
such  happened  to  be  the  case. 


CHAPTER   XV. 

AT  the  very  moment  that  Pole  was  driving" 
in  the  gale  to  the  railway  station  from  his 
hotel,  the  Canon  was  sitting  himself  down 
before  a  tureen  of  thick  ox-tail  soup  ;  and 
his  two  parlour-maids,  with  noiseless  and 
soft  dexterity,  were  busying  themselves, 
one  at  the  side-board  cutting  him  a  square 
of  bread,  the  other  holding  the  tureen-cover, 
while  he  made  use  of  the  ladle.  For  some 
time  past  the  Canon  had  been  eating  little. 
His  financial  anxiety  had  tugged  so  hard  at 
his  heart-strings  that,  even  when  it  relaxed 
on  his  hearing  more  hopeful  news,  his  system 
remained  disordered ;  and  even  his  sermons 
and  the  work  of  his  League,  instead  of 
making  him  hungry,  killed  his  appetite  by 
excitement.  But  to-day  both  his  mind  and 
body  were  recovering  their  normal  tone.  A 
highly    satisfactory    letter    in    the    morning 
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had  reached  him  with  regard  to  Dr.  Clitheroe, 
and  he  confidently  expected  that  that  even- 
ing, or  the  following  morning,  his  capital, 
in  some  form  or  other,  would  be  brought 
to  him  by  a  special  messenger.  The  pre- 
ceding day,  moreover,  had  also  brought  its 
triumph— not,  indeed,  a  triumph  of  finance, 
but  a  triumph  for  the  cause  of  righteousness, 
which  had  been  accomplished  by  his  own 
diplomacy,  and  a  record  of  which  had  been 
duly  sent  forth  in  the  shape  of  the  ultimatum 
just  received  by  Pole.  Pole,  he  felt,  had  now 
been  completely  conquered  by  the  League, 
and  conquered  in  a  manner  so  adroit  that 
even  worldlings  could  not  cavil  at  it. 

The  Canon  reflected  on  this  as  he  drew  up 
his  soup  between  his  teeth,  and  experienced 
a  sensation  which  had  by  this  time  become 
strange  to  him— the  grateful  sensation  of 
hunger  being  assuaged  by  food.  His  soup 
and  his  consciousness  of  conquest  together 
made  him  generous.  "  It  is  true,"  he  said 
mentally,  "  that  the  man  has  made  a  beast  of 
himself,  and  yet,  according  to  his  own  dis- 
torted lights,  he  has  acted  like  a  gentleman. 
He  shall  see  that  I  can  be  as  good  a  gentle- 
man as  he."  The  Canon  in  his  speeches 
was  always  denouncing  gentlemen.     It  was 
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curious  how  he  clung  to  the  thought  that  he 
was  himself  the  accursed  thing. 

As  he  drank  no  wine,  he  did  not  sit  long 
over  his  meals.  When  he  began  to  peel  his 
apple  he  turned  to  his  maid  Sophie,  who 
was  always  unobtrusively  hovering  about 
his  chair,  and,  touching  her  arm  kindly, 
said,  "  Poke  up  the  fire  in  the  library.  Go 
now  —  that's  a  good  girl.  I'm  coming  in 
directly." 

Amongst  his  many  growing  gentilities  he 
had  never  introduced  a  manservant.  He 
was  a  man  who  in  his  own  house  felt  more 
at  ease  among  women. 

He  found  the  girl  in  his  library  still  busy 
at  the  fire.  "  That's  right,"  he  said.  "  That 
is  a  famous  blaze.  I  had  a  touch  before 
dinner  of  my  old  enemy,  the  tooth-ache. 
It's  all  right  now  ;  but  a  cold  room  brings  it 
on  again."  The  girl  departed,  and  the  Canon 
seated  himself  in  the  glow.  He  looked  about 
him  with  a  feeling  of  unutterable  relief.  Even 
if  he  should  have  lost  something  by  Dr. 
Clitheroe,  the  bulk  of  his  fortune,  he  reflected, 
at  all  events,  would  be  saved.  His  chairs,  his 
expensive  bookcases,  his  books,  and  his  walls 
became  his  own  again.  They  lately  had 
acquired   a   habit   of  becoming,  as   it  were, 
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transparent,  and  he  had  been  chilled  by  see- 
ing through  them  a  ghastly  void  beyond. 

Presently    the    door    opened,    and    Sophie 
reappeared  smiling,  and  bearing  a  letter  just 
come    by    the     evening    post.     The    Canon 
almost  snatched  at  it.     He  knew  by  the  tint 
of  the  envelope  that  further  news  had  come 
about  Dr.  Clitheroe  ;  and  this  letter  would, 
in   all    probability,   announce    the   important 
messenger  as  due  on  the  following  morning. 
But    before    he    opened    the      envelope    the 
Canon   began    suddenly   to   reflect   that   the 
amount   refunded   to  him  might    prove   less 
than  he  had  been  anticipating.     In  addition 
to    the    ten    thousand    pounds,     which     the 
Doctor  had  spoken   of  to    Pole,   the   Canon 
subsequently,  by  mortgaging  everything  he 
could — even   his    own    clerical   income — had 
contrived,  as  he  had  told  his  agent,  to  raise 
a  second  ten  thousand,  which  he  had  com- 
mitted to  the  Doctor's  care  only  two  months 
ago.     He  had  been  calculating  that   out   of 
twenty  thousand  pounds  he  would  get  back 
seventeen,  or  at  least  sixteen,  or  at  the  very 
least  fifteen.     But  now  he  said  to  himself, 
"  Suppose  it  were  even  less  than  that !  " 

He  put  the  letter  down  by  him,  fearing  a 
disappointment;  and  sat  for  ten  minutes  or 
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so,  fencing  his  apprehensions  with  his  hopes. 
At  last  he  opened  the  envelope  and  proceeded 
to  read  as  follows  : — 

"  Reverend  Sir, 

"  We  find — though  for  certain  reasons 
we  much  regret  the  discovery — that  we  had 
done  Dr.  Clitheroe  a  serious  injustice.  Our 
information  as  to  the  matter  is  exact,  as  one 
of  our  men  has  just  returned  from  Boulogne, 
where  he  has  interviewed  a  head  clerk  of 
the  broker  with  whom  Dr.  Clitheroe  did 
business  ;  and  we  know  the  whole  details  of 
the  very  last  of  his  operations.  Whatever 
may  have  been  Dr.  C.'s  delinquencies,  he 
evidently  believed  so  completely  up  to  the 
last  moment  in  the  success  of  his  own 
speculations,  that  instead  of  putting  aside 
any  of  the  large  sums,  which,  as  we  lately 
advised  you,  we  knew  him  to  have  received 
lately,  he  has  not  only  thrown  the  whole  of 
this  good  money  after  bad,  but  he  has,  in  a 
last  effort  to  make  good  his  losses,  contrived 
to  ruin  his  mother — a  very  old  lady — whose 
purse  he  previously  had  spared,  and  to 
whose  income  he  had  even  contributed  ;  for, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  he  appears  to  have 
been   constitutionally    generous.     We    think 
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it  as  well  to  save  you  needless  anxiety,  by 
saying  that  Dr.  C.'s  assets  cannot  possibly 
exceed  four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  His 
arrest,  as  you  will  see  in  to-morrow's 
papers,  was  effected  early  this  morning. 
There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  his 
fate  will  be  penal  servitude  ;  but  this  will, 
we  fear,  be  but  poor  comfort  to  his  creditors, 
who  will  be  fortunate  if  they  receive  so 
much  as  a  farthing  in  the  pound.  We  may 
mention  that  we  also  shall  be  very  con- 
siderable losers,  as  the  out-of-pocket  ex- 
penses, which  were  all  that  we  agreed  to 
charge  for,  in  the  event  of  our  recovering 
nothing  for  you,  will  only  partially  cover  the 
actual  expenditure  we  have  incurred." 

When  the  Canon  had  got  half  through  this, 
he  rose  trembling  from  his  chair;  and  he 
leaned  stupidly,  as  he  read  on,  against  the 
chimney-piece.  His  face  meanwhile  had 
turned  to  an  ashy  white  ;  and  when  he  had 
finished,  the  letter  fell  fluttering  from  his 
hand.     A  cold  sweat  broke  out  all  over  him. 

He   stared   at   the   cornice   of   the   room a 

cornice  with  a  deep  gold  beading;  but  he 
stared  blankly.  Nor  did  he  think.  His  mind 
was  passive;  but  his  mind,  though  not  his 
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eyes,  saw.    It  was,  in  fact,  all  eyes  ;  but  eyes 
bewildered  like  those  of  a  drunken  man.   And 
what   they  saw  was  a  series  of  portentous 
visions   that    came    tumbling   together,    like 
scenery  drawn  across  a  lurid  stage,  without 
any  order,  and  sometimes  upside  down.     He 
saw  his  house,  like  a  castle  of  cards,  fallen 
about  his  ears  ;  he  saw  his  bankruptcy  made 
the   heading   of  paragraphs   in    newspapers. 
He  saw  that  all  his  desirable  friends  were 
hidden  from  him  by  fragments  of  his  ruin. 
Then  presently  he  saw  things  more  appalling 
yet.    He  saw  a  Brocken-phantom  of  himself, 
enlarged   and   distorted   odiously.     He    saw 
himself — himself,  the  self-chosen  champion 
of  labour  against  capital  and  against  the  rich, 
caricatured  as  a  man  who  had  run  recklessly 
into  debt,  in  order  to  surround  himself  with 
a    rich     man's     luxuries,    and     exposed     to 
derision — him,   who  had   called   all   interest 
robbery,  as  a  man  who  had  beggared  himself 
in  an  attempt,  at  once  childish  and  under- 
hand,   to    secure    for    himself    on    his    own 
capital  interest  at  fourteen  per  cent.     In  this 
particular  matter  he  had  up  to  now  justified 
himself,  by  arguing  that  wages  were  excep- 
tionally high   in   Australia  ;  and  that  unlike 
the  slave-drivers  of  Europe,  the  employers 
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of  Australian  labour  enriched  their  labourers 
instead  of  defrauding  them.  He  had  also 
told  himself  that  the  right  to  the  enjoyment 
of  interest  depended  on  who  enjoyed  it ;  and 
on  the  life  which  it  was  used  to  nourish. 
But  these  poor  pleadings  he  now  could  not 
even  remember. 

After  a  time  he  tottered  a  little  as  if  he 
were  dizzy  :  and  for  a  moment  there  gleamed 
before  him  a  sunny  mirage  of  cricket-fields, 
in  which  he  had  struggled  to  train  young 
men  to  healthy  exercise.  Then  he  pressed 
his  hand  to  his  eyes,  glared  at  the  furniture, 
and  sank  heavily  into  a  chair.  Here  he  lay 
in  a  sort  of  semi-stupor,  from  which  at  last 
he  was  roused  by  a  miserable  sense  of  sick- 
ness. Close  beside  him  was  a  bell.  He 
pulled  it  with  spasmodic  effort,  and  presently 
Sophie  entered  with  a  smile  of  inquiring 
willingness.  She  had  always  been  singularly 
attentive  to  him.  Her  smile  was  some  faint 
comfort. 

"I  am  rather  ill,"  he  said,  making  a  faint 
endeavour  to  raise  himself.  "  Be  quick,  and 
bring  me  up  a  small  bottle  of  Burgundy. 
And  Sophie — stay — just  see  if  that  is  shut." 
"What,  sir?'1  said  the  maid,  who  was 
now  standing  close  to  him.     As  if  too  feeble 
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to    speak,    he   took    hold    of  her   wrist,    and 
pulled  her  past  him  towards  the  window. 

"It's  shut,  is  it?"  he  said.  "  Thank  you. 
I  fancied  there  was  a  draught,  which  begins 
to  bring  back  my  toothache.  And  now  the 
wine.     Be  quick,  please." 

The  bottle  was  brought,  together  with  a 
large  wine-glass.  At  the  sight  the  Canon 
raised  himself,  and  eagerly  helped  the  maid 
in  her  struggle  with  the  cork  and  corkscrew. 
The  purple  fluid  came  jerking  itself  into  the 
glass  slowly.  The  fume  of  the  vineyard 
rose  from  it  to  the  Canon's  nostrils.  He 
swallowed  it  greedily,  and  sank  back  as  if 
refreshed.  The  maid  left  him  with  the 
bottle  and  the  glass  beside  him.  His  eye 
followed  her  figure  till  the  closing  door 
hid  it. 

The  Canon  for  the  last  twelve  years  had 
rigidly  abstained  from  alcohol,  with  the 
exception  of  the  sip  of  sherry  he  had  taken 
in  the  lawyer's  office.  The  effect  of  the 
wine  was  in  consequence  all  the  stronger 
on  him.  It  was  like  a  rousing  hand  laid 
suddenly  on  his  shoulders.  It  gave  him  a 
better  heart  for  facing  the  facts  of  his  situa- 
tion ;  or  was  it,  he  asked  himself,  actually 
helping  him  to  forget  them  ? 

VOL.  III.  Q 
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He  drained  a  second  glass.  He  rose 
from  his  chair  and  warmed  himself.  The 
thoughts  which  had  been  so  lately  over- 
whelming him  were  still  close  at  hand. 
He  could  see  them  in  the  obscurity  that 
surrounded  the  confines  of  his  conscious- 
ness, like  wild  beasts  or  savages  in  a 
midnight  forest ;  but  something  like  a  ring 
of  fire  seemed  to  be  holding  them  back. 
They  might  attack  him  again  to-morrow. 
They  were  not  attacking  him  now.  He  took 
from  a  box  one  of  his  best  cigars,  and  smoked 
it  with  an  epicurean  pleasure  in  every  whiff 
of  flavour.  A  quarter  of  a  glass  still  remained 
in  his  bottle.  He  drank  this  at  a  gulp ;  and 
closing  his  eyes  to  circumstances  he  began, 
as  he  smoked,  to  consider  what  was  afoot 
within  him,  just  as  though  he  had  been 
listening  to  a  singing  in  his  own  ears.  He 
still  was  conscious  of  his  life  having  been 
shrouded  in  sudden  darkness,  but  his  sense 
grew  stronger  of  that  fire,  half  golden,  half 
rosy,  which  immediately  surrounded  himself, 
and  which  the  darkness  did  but  beautify.  It 
did  not  fall  from  heaven ;  it  came  glowing 
up  out  of  the  ground.  There  seemed  to 
him  to  be  warmth  in  it— a  dancing  and  com- 
panionable madness.    He  rang  the  bell  again, 
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with  a  brisker  movement  than  before. 
"  Sophie,"  he  said  to  the  maid,  "  another 
bottle  of  that  wine.  I  shall  be  better  pre- 
sently, Sophie." 

She  looked  at  him  over  her  shoulder  as 
she  went  out  of  the  door.  Her  glance  became 
part  of  the  vague  kindliness  that  seemed  to 
be  thickening  round  him,  and  was  almost 
turning  into  exhilaration.  "  When  will  she 
come  back?"  he  thought.  "She  is  a  very 
long  time."  And  he  welcomed  the  sound  of 
the  door-handle,  when  he  heard  it  touched 
by  her,  as  though  he  were  a  wounded  man  in 
the  desert,  who  was  feeling  that  his  friends 
had  abandoned  him. 

"That's  right,"  he  exclaimed,  when  she 
entered  bearing  the  bottle,  which,  as  the 
wine  was  old,  she  handled  with  great  care. 
In  this  case,  also,  the  cork,  when  she  tugged 
at  it,  proved  refractory.  "Dear  me,"  said 
the  Canon,  "don't  you  try.  Give  it  to  me, 
Sophie.  Those  little  hands  of  yours  can 
hold  a  plate  or  a  dish,  and  they  can  dust 
my  books  nicely  ;  but  they  were  never  made 
to  uncork  bottles  of  Burgundy.  Give  me 
your  hand.  Do  you  see — you  should  hold 
the  corkscrew  so,  and  here  we  are  —  out 
at    last !      Did    you    ever    taste    Burgundy  ? 
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Would  you  like  to  try  a  little  ?     Here— take 
a  sip." 

The  girl's  eyes  were  at  once  good-natured 
and  impudent.  She  did  as  the  Canon  told 
her ;  and  meanwhile  she  half  seated  herself 
on  the  arm  of  the  chair  from  which  he  had 
risen.  His  eyes  wandered  from  her,  and 
looked  round  the  room.  A  little  while  ago 
all  the  furniture  had  been  transparent — had 
been  but  a  shadow  interposed  between  him 
and  desolation.  Now  it  was  once  more 
solid,  with  the  warm  firelight  playing  on  it. 
All  the  friendly  physical  relations  of  life 
were  coming  nearer  to  him  to  shelter  him, 
and  were  offering  him — so  it  seemed  to  him 
— a  sister's  cheek.  He  looked  again  on  the 
girl ;  and  his  thoughts  with  a  sudden  speed, 
were  wheeling  round  with  spangles  on  them, 
like  riders  and  horses  in  a  circus. 

"  Now,  sir,"  she  said,  "  for  you,"  and  held 
the  glass  out  to  him.  Her  eyes  had  grown 
brighter  than  they  had  been  but  a  few  minutes 
ago.  Her  consciousness  was  being  invaded 
with  various  visions  and  images.  Amongst 
these  was  a  vision  of  increased  wages — a 
vision  which  glowed  before  her  like  the 
crucible  of  a  mediaeval  alchemist.  She  also 
liked  the  Canon,  who  had  been  always  kind 
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to  her ;  and  at  this  crisis  of  his  life  she 
understood  him  better  than,  till  some  minutes 
later,  he  understood  himself.  Self-under- 
standing came  to  him  soon  enough,  when 
she  had  rushed  from  the  room  crying,  and 
left  him  in  his  library  alone. 

He  stood  on  the  hearth-rug,  rigid  as  if  he 
had  been  turned  to  ice.  He  no  longer  knew 
himself.  It  is  said  that  a  man  with  his  arm 
between  a  lion's  teeth  feels  at  the  time  no 
pain.  He  only  wonders  when  the  pain  will 
begin.  The  Canon  had  fought  with  his  own 
nature  for  years,  more  savagely  than  Paul 
fought  with  beasts  at  Ephesus ;  and  sud- 
denly his  footing  had  betrayed  him,  and  his 
body  had  been  in  the  beast's  jaws.  Presently 
he  moved  from  his  place  with  the  rickety 
gait  of  an  automaton,  and  threw  himself 
forwards  into  one  of  his  arm-chairs  kneeling, 
and  battering  his  forehead  with  a  mad  vehe- 
mence into  the  cushions.  He  drew  in  his 
breath  as  if  in  extreme  pain  ;  and  a  sound 
like  the  Englishman's  convenient  mono- 
syllabic oath  came  through  his  teeth  as  an 
involuntary  hiss  of  pain.  The  unhappy  man 
started  as  though  he  had  shocked  himself 
by  some  atrocious  blasphemy  ;  and,  clasping 
his  hands   together,   and   stretching  out  his 
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arms,  he  exclaimed,  "  Oh  God,  I  have  sinned, 
and  I  know  not  what  to  do  with  myself. 
Forgive  me  my  trespasses,"  his  voice  went 
on  almost  automatically.  But  then  he  stop- 
ped. He  had  risen  by  this  time  from  the 
chair,  and  a  rush  of  thoughts,  sharp  and 
clear  as  steel,  cut  their  way  into  his  convic- 
tions. They  were  not  selfish  thoughts,  though 
it  might  seem  that  he  had  every  temptation 
to  selfishness.  The  moments  that  followed, 
indeed,  were  amongst  the  best  and  the  no- 
blest of  his  life.  His  thoughts  were  of  his 
attack  on  Pole,  of  the  stolen  letter,  of  those 
indirect  threats  against  a  woman,  and  Pole's 
own  readiness  to  sacrifice  anything  in  order 
to  shield  that  woman  against  a  possibly 
undeserved  menace.  "  And  if  it  were  de- 
served !  "  thought  the  Canon.  "My  God — 
what  then  ?  "  His  contemplation  of  his  own 
situation  had  thrown  him  off  his  balance. 
His  glance  at  the  situation  of  another  had 
restored  him,  for  the  time  at  least,  to  his 
normal  vigour.  The  proposed  proceedings 
of  his  committee  filled  him  with  a  kind  of 
moral  nausea.  He  longed,  if  he  could,  to 
wash  his  commitee  and  himself  clean. 

He    seated   himself    at    his   writing-desk, 
and  wrote  a  short  letter,  without  hesitating 
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for   a   word,   to   the   landlord   of  Laburnum 
Lawn. 


"Dear  sir,"  he  wrote,  "some  days  may- 
elapse  before  I  can  again  meet  you.  I  write, 
therefore,  to  say  that  I  have  considered  with 
the  most  intense  care  the  case  we  have  had 
under  consideration ;  and  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  we  must  allow  it  to  drop 
altogether,  as  we  have  no  sufficient  justifica- 
tion ;  or  else  the  consequences  to  ourselves 
may  be  such  as  we  should  rue  to  our  dying 
day.  I  shall  therefore  restore  the  letter  in 
question  to  its  owner,  whom  I  shall  see 
to-morrow  morning.  Taken  by  themselves, 
the  allegations  of  your  female  servant  are 
not  worth  the  paper  on  which  they  are 
written,  and  I  frankly  confess  I  do  not 
believe  a  word  of  them." 

He  put  this  into  its  envelope,  directed  it, 
and  fixed  the  stamp  on  with  a  bang.  But 
how  should  he  post  it  ?  There  was  a  pillar- 
box  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  but  he 
was  shy  of  going  out  of  the  room.  He  was 
afraid  of  his  own  hall.  The  window,  how- 
ever, was  near  the  ground.  He  could  easily 
get  out  of  that.      He  threw  up  one  of  the 
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sashes.      The   night   was    clear,   but   a   gale 

was  careering  through  it,  and  nobody  would 

hear  his  movements.      He  had  his  foot  on 

the  window-sill,  when  suddenly  he  saw  that 

a  policeman  was  standing  in  the  penumbra 

of  a  gas-lamp,  not  far  off.     He  whistled  to 

the     man,     who      rapidly     approached     the 

window.       "Will     you,"    said    the    Canon, 

"put   this    in    the    letter-box?"      The    man 

touched   his   helmet,    and   said,   "With   the 

greatest    pleasure,    sir."      And    the    Canon 

watched  him,  and  saw  him  commit  the  letter 

to  the  post. 

He  pulled  the  sash  down,  shutting  himself 
up  again  in  an  air  heavy  with  calamity. 
But  his  thoughts  were  still  clear,  and  the 
conviction  now  burst  on  him  that  he  never 
could  have  the  courage  to  face  Pole  next 
morning.  He  would  enclose  the  letter  in  an 
envelope,  accompanied  by  a  few  lines  from 
himself,  and  this  should  be  given  to  him 
when  he  called. 

He  proceeded  to  his  work.  The  strokes 
of  his  pen  had  an  aim  ost  vindictive  firmness 
in  them. 

"  My  dear  Reginald,"  he  wrote.  "  I  cannot 
see  you  to-morrow.     Come  not  near  me,  nor 
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ask  why.  This  shall  be  given  you  at  the 
door,  or,  if  you  do  not  call,  posted  to  you. 
I  enclose  your  letter.  Need  I  say  I  have 
not  read  it  ?  I  return  it  freely.  We  ask 
nothing  of  you — no  promises — no  conditions. 
Go  on  and  prosper  in  your  career  according 
to  your  conscience.  No  one  will  molest 
you,  for  there  is  now  no  shadow  of  evidence. 
I  dare  say  there  was  never  more  than  a 
shadow.  But  if  any  member  of  the  League 
should  attempt  —  though  no  one  will  —  any 
molestation,  show  them  this — the  acknow- 
ledgment of  my  own  shame.  I  am  fit  to 
throw  a  stone  at  nobody.  May  God  have 
mercy  on  all  sinners  —  all  vile,  hateful, 
damnable,  polluted  sinners — of  whom  I  am 
chief. 

"  Randal  Bulman. 
"  P.  S.  I  shall  post  this  to  you  in  London, 
not  leave  it  to  be  given  you.  I  might  be 
weak  and  take  it  back.  I  am  going  to  post 
it  now — now,  at  midnight,  whilst  I  am  still 
mad  with  fortitude." 

This,  with  Pole's  own  letter,  he  put  into 
a  thick  envelope,  which  he  stamped  and 
carefully  sealed.  And  now,  how  should  he 
post   it  ?      Outside   in   the   road  were   some 
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drunken  men  quarrelling.  Whilst  they  were 
there  he  could  not  get  out  of  the  window. 
Should  he  go  out  through  the  door?  He 
must  do  so  sooner  or  later,  and  by  this  time 
all  his  household  would  have  retired.  He 
took  the  letter  up,  he  approached  the  door, 
and  opened  it  a  little  way,  stealthily.  He 
had  no  sooner  done  so  than  he  heard  a  loud 
sob.  The  gas  in  the  hall  was  turned  down 
very  low,  but  he  fancied  the  sob  to  come 
from  somebody  sitting  on  the  stairs.  He 
was  not  equal  to  detecting  a  certain  some- 
thing that  was  artificial  in  it.  The  sound 
horrified  him,  but  not  so  much  as  another 
sound  which  he  had  heard  almost  simul- 
taneously. This  was  the  sound  of  some 
other  human  beings  disappearing  into  a 
passage  behind  the  dining-room,  with  a 
quick  rush  of  petticoats. 

He  closed  the  door  sharply.  He  suddenly 
felt  all  over  as  if  he  had  been  drenched  with 
icy  water,  and  his  scalp  seemed  to  be  telling 
him  that  his  hair  was  standing  straight  on 
end.  He  had  been  watched,  then,  all  the 
time  !  This  was  the  thought  that  came  now 
on  him  like  a  thunder-clap.  By  that  time 
to-morrow  his  shame  would  be  public  pro- 
perty— or,  at  all  events,  he  would  be  at  his 
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servants'  mercy.  Not  only  self-contempt, 
not  only  sorrow  for  her  he  thought  his 
victim,  not  only  financial  ruin,  but  a  public 
disgrace,  compared  to  which  financial  ruin 
was  nothing,  was  showing  its  face  like  a 
monster,  gibing  at  him  and  preparing  to 
bound  upon  him.  He  mentally  looked 
round  him,  with  the  quickness  of  a  hunted 
animal,  to  see  if  there  was  no  escape.  He 
could  see  none;  but  just  then  an  accidental 
relief  came  to  him.  This  was  a  sharp,  an 
almost  agonizing  twinge  of  toothache,  doubt- 
less brought  on  by  his  exposing  himself  at 
the  open  window  ;  and  this,  at  any  rate,  pre- 
vented his  thinking  clearly.  He  dropped  his 
letter  to  Pole  helplessly  on  his  writing-table, 
and  paced  up  and  down  the  room,  pressing 
his  hand  against  his  cheek.  At  last  he  took 
from  the  chimney-piece  some  medicine, 
which  he  had  used  that  morning,  and  with 
some  success,  to  assuage  the  pain.  But  he 
hesitated  whether  to  use  it  now.  He  felt 
that  pain  was  a  species  of  protection  to  him. 
Then  he  touched  his  gum,  feeling  for  the 
tender  place,  meanwhile  mechanically  read- 
ing the  directions  on  the  label.  He  knew 
them  very  well.  There  seemed  only  one 
choice  before  him — the  choice  between  pain 
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and  his  thoughts.  His  thoughts  for  the 
present  were  congested,  they  were  inert  and 
dark ;  but  he  felt  them  to  be  like  gunpowder. 
If  once  his  consciousness  touched  them  they 
would  ignite,  explode  and  annihilate  him. 
Yet  he  still  fidgeted  with  his  gum,  and  his 
eyes  still  fixed  themselves  on  the  label. 
The  liquid  was  to  be  applied  with  a  small 
camel's-hair  brush.  He  determined  at  last 
to  take  it,  but  to  take  it  in  a  different  way — 
a  way  which  would  affect  him  he  neither 
knew  how  nor  cared  to  know.  He  applied 
the  bottle  to  his  mouth  and  emptied  it  at  a 
single  swallow.  Its  contents,  so  taken,  were 
calculated  to  sooth  other  pains  besides 
toothache. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

FROM  an  early  hour  next  morning — a  bright 
morning,  such  as  succeeds  stormy  weather 
— the  brass  bell-pull  at  the  Canon's  front 
door  was  busy.  A  doctor  arrived,  and  vari- 
ous other  persons.  The  house  was  pervaded 
by  a  sort  of  subdued  bustle,  when,  shortly 
before  ten,  a  station  cab  drove  up,  and  a 
youngish  man,  with  a  grave  and  rather  sad 
face,  emerged  from  it,  and  added  yet  another 
pull  to  those  that  already  had  been  received 
by  the  burnished  handle. 

In  answer  to  the  summons,  with  an  aspect 
of  genuine  consternation,  one  of  the  parlour- 
maids— not  Sophie — appeared. 

"Is  Canon  Bulman  at  home?"  said  the 
caller. 

"If — you  —  please  —  sir,  Canon  Bulman," 
replied  the  maid  in  gasping  accents,  "  Canon 
Bulman — there  has  been  an  accident — Canon 
Bulman  died  last  night." 
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"Died!"  echoed  the  other. 
"  He  was  suffering,  sir,"  said  the  maid, 
"  terrible  bad  from  toothache.  Sophie  took 
some  wine  to  him,  and  she  came  out  half 
hysterical  to  see  him  suffer  so  bad.  He  had 
some  stuff — some  laudanum,  and  by  accident 
took  too  much  of  it.  I  think,  sir,  you're  Mr. 
Pole.  There  was  a  letter  left  for  you  on  his 
desk,  stamped,  ready  to  be  posted  to  you. 
I'll  give  it  to  you  if  you'll  please  to  step 
inside." 

"  No,"    said    Pole.      "  I    will   wait    here." 
And  a  moment  later  the  large  thick  envelope 
was  handed  to  him,  which  bore  the  writing 
of  a  hand  that  would  never  hold  pen  again. 
He  asked  the  servant  a  few  ordinary  ques- 
tions, and  then  told  the  cabman  to  drive  back 
to  the  station.     From  the  feel  of  the  envelope, 
as  well  as  from  its  being  sealed  so  carefully, 
he  felt  convinced  that  his  own  letter  was  in 
it,  returned  to  him  ;  but  it  was  not  till  he 
was  in  the  London  train  that  he  found  him- 
self in  a  mood  to  open  it.     When  he  had  read 
it,  he  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief.     He  was 
like   a   man   who,    struggling  with    the   sea, 
should  suddenly  find  himself  on  land.     Before 
long,     however,    he    began    to    think    with 
wonder — a   pitying  wonder   which    had    no 
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malice  or  triumph  in  it — of  what  could  be  the 
shame  or  sin  to  which  the  Canon  alluded. 
His  first  conjecture  was  not  very  wide  of  the 
mark ;  and  yet  for  some  reason  he  refused  to 
believe  it  true.     Then  he  bethought  him  of 
Dr.  Clitheroe,  about  whom  for  some  days  he 
had  himself  heard  nothing.     Then  he  leaped 
to  the  conclusion  that  some  bad  news  had 
reached  the  Canon  ;  and  that  the  shame  with 
which  he  taxed  himself  was  that  of  having 
taken    part   with    the    usurers,   seeing    that 
usury  had  betrayed  him.     A  vague  suspicion, 
too,   that   his   death    might    not    have   been 
wholly     accidental,     crossed     Pole's     mind, 
though  he  did  not  give  it  harbour. 

But  the  news  of  the  day  were  not  by  any 
means  yet  exhausted  for  him.  Having 
reached  Paddington,  he  was  following  a 
porter  to  a  cab,  when  a  hand,  amongst  the 
crowd,  was  laid  unexpectedly  on  his  arm, 
and  somebody  was  saying  to  him,  "  My  dear 
Reginald,  how  are  you?"  He  turned  and 
looked,  and  close  to  him  was  a  white  knitted 
comforter,  and  a  tall  silk  hat,  very  much  the 
worse  for  wear;  and  between  the  two  were 
the  eyes  and  nose  of  Lord  Wargrave. 

"Where   are   you   going,   and   how?"    he 
said.     "  Have  you  any  luggage  ?  " 
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Pole  named  the  address  and  said  that  he 
had  two  small  bags. 

"  Humph  !  "    said    Lord   Wargrave.      "  In 
that  case  I'll  come  with  you." 

As  they  went  to  the  hansom  Pole  men- 
tioned what  he  had  learned  that  morning. 
Lord  Wargrave's  first  feeling  —  though  it 
lasted  for  a  moment  only — was  the  wish  that 
he  himself  had  been  the  first  to  hear  of  so 
shocking  and  so  sensational  an  event. 
Though  his  own  life  was  unclerical,  he  had 
always  liked  the  clergy,  especially  any 
scandal  connected  with  them.  But,  all  the 
same,  no  part  of  his  personality  was  more 
easily  moved  than  his  kindness,  and  the 
Canon's  death  touched  him  like  a  real 
tragedy.  He  had  not  been  in  the  cab 
five  minutes  before  he  had  several  times 
exclaimed,  in  a  tone  audible  to  Pole  above 
the  rattling  of  the  doors,  "  God  bless  my 
soul— God  bless  my  soul — how  shocking  !  " 
adding  at  last,  with  a  grimace  which  he 
could  not  repress,  "When  I  met  him  last, 
at  your  house,  I  felt  certain  he  was  made 
to  be  a  bishop."  Then,  with  a  change  of 
tone,  and  something  more  of  his  usual 
manner,  "  But  this,"  he  said,  "  is  nothing 
to   your   other   friend,    Dr.    Clitheroe.      He, 
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I  consider,  is  really  a  very  remarkable 
man.  I  wish  I  had  had  an  opportunity  of 
becoming  more  intimately  acquainted  with 
him.  If  you've  got  his  autograph,  my  dear 
Reginald,  I'll  ask  you  to  give  it  to  me,  to  put 
in  my  book  of  criminals." 

"I,"  replied  Pole,  "have  heard  nothing  of 
the  case  lately.  During  the  last  two  days  I 
have  hardly  seen  a  paper." 

"The  man,"  said  Lord  Wargrave,  "was  a 
genius.  Of  course  you  know  he  is  in  prison. 
They  wouldn't  accept  bail.  Invalid  ladies,  to 
whom  he  administered  the  sacraments,  were 
his  principal  clients.  No  one  else,  that  I 
know,  has  managed  '  to  live  of  the  Gospel : 
in  precisely  the  same  way.  He  is  known  to 
have  got  possession  of  ninety  thousand 
pounds  at  least — and  every  penny  is  gone." 

Pole,  being  prepared  for  the  worst,  received 
this  news  stoically.  Indeed,  his  chief  feeling 
was  a  certain  renewal  of  the  amusement 
which  had  already  been  excited  in  him  by 
the  incongruous  criminality  of  this  genial, 
respectable,  and  hard-working  little  mouse 
of  a  man.  Presently  he  mentioned  to  Lord 
Wargrave  that  he  had  been  in  South  Wales 
yesterday.  To  this  Lord  Wargrave  responded 
by  grunting,  "  Much  damage  there  ?  " 

VOL.  III.  R 
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"How  do  you  mean?"    asked  Pole,  per- 
plexed by  this  cabalistic  question. 

"  How  do  I  mean  ?  "  repeated  Lord  War- 
grave.  "  Why,  trees — trees — trees.  Every 
single  elm  in  my  best  avenue  is  down.  I've 
just  been  to  look  at  it.  It's  ruined  my  place 
completely.  In  the  north  whole  woods 
have  gone.  Wales  must  have  suffered  too. 
Haven't  you  seen  that  a  South  Wales  collier 
has  collided  with  an  Atlantic  liner? — that  is, 
at  least,  the  telegram  ;  and  a  Dover  packet 
has  run  into  Calais  pier.  Hi ! "  exclaimed 
Lord  Wargrave,  throwing  up  the  door  in  the 
roof,  and  transferring  to  the  driver  some  ot 
his  indignation  against  the  storm.  "  Brook 
Street !  Brook  Street !  Which  way  are  you 
going?" 

During  the  rest  of  his  drive  with  his  com- 
panion, Pole  was  absolutely  silent.  Having 
deposited  Lord  Wargrave  at  his  door — the 
well-known  door  round  which  a  memory  of 
Countess  Shimna  clung  like  stale  scent  to  a 
handkerchief — he  drove  to  his  own  lodgings, 
where  he  found  a  letter  from  his  mother. 
He  read  it  while  he  changed  his  clothes. 
"  Who  would  have  thought,"  it  began,  "  that 
that  poor  little  man  could  have  been  so 
wicked  ?      But,  dearest  Reginald,  to  you  it 
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shall  make  no  difference.  All  that  I  have  is 
yours  and  mine.  Indeed  it  is  yours  a  great 
deal  more  than  mine.  Miss  Drake  had 
hysterics  when  she  saw  about  the  Doctor 
in  the  newspaper ;  and  for  the  first  time 
since  I  have  known  her,  I  saw  her  front 
detach  itself  from  her  forehead.  It  is  lucky 
he  didn't  get  her  little  all  also.  And  yet  I 
can't  help  being  sorry  for  him  ;  and  I  would 
send  him  if  I  could,  some  of  his  own  patent 
soups  in  his  prison." 

It  was  a  considerable  relief  to  him  that  his 
mother  took  the  matter  thus.  He  dressed 
quickly  and  hurried  off  to  his  club,  eager  to 
see  the  papers  and  latest  telegrams,  and  also 
to  get  letters  which  he  felt  sure  would  be 
awaiting  him  there.  But  the  porter,  as  he 
entered,  handed  him  two  only.  One  was 
from  his  lawyer ;  the  other  from  Miss  De 
Souza.  He  looked  at  both  with  a  certain 
kind  of  indifference,  and  at  Miss  De  Souza's 
with  a  feeling  not  far  from  shame.  He  tore 
it  open  ;  but  the  first  words  he  saw  touched 
him  immediately,  and  he  went  into  an  empty 
writing-room  in  order  to  read  it  quietly. 

"Dear  Mr.  Pole,"  it  ran,  "I  write  to  you 
very  humbly,  for  perhaps  you  will  think  that 
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any  sympathy  from  me  is  a  mockery.  Indeed 
I  am  sure  you  must  despise  me,  or  else  I 
think  I  should  have  had  a  line  from  you.  I 
feel  how  wrong  I  was — I  don't  mean  in 
refusing  you — but  in  giving  you  grounds  to 
think — and  I  see  now  that  I  did  that — to 
think  that  I  would  do  anything  else.  Try 
for  the  sake  of  all  our  old  happy  friendship, 
to  believe  in  me  enough  to  believe  how 
profoundly  sorry  I  am  to  learn  that  the 
friend  who  was  entrusted  with  so  much 
belonging  to  you  has  really  betrayed  his 
trust.  I  think  I  feel  about  it  far  more  than 
you  do.     Yours,  asking  your  forgiveness, 

«E.  De  S." 

Before  doing  anything  else — before  even 
glancing  at  a  paper — he  felt  himself  con- 
strained to  make  some  reply  to  this. 

"I  did,"  he  wrote,  "begin  an  answer  to 
you,  the  moment  I  got  your  first  letter ;  but 
I  thought  it  was  not  a  fair  answer,  and  I 
therefore  tore  it  up.  At  first  I  thought  of  you 
as  one  who  had  great  possessions,  and  who 
would  do  any  kindness  except  the  last — that 
of  selling  them  and  giving  to  the  poor.  But 
i  feel  now  that  I  have  nothing  for  which  to 
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blame  you.  I  know  myself  better  than  I  did 
some  days  since.  It  is  not  that  I  did  not 
mean  all  that  I  said  to  you.  But  you  were 
correct.  I  did  not  mean,  and  could  not  mean, 
all  that  you  had  a  right  to  ask.  You  never 
pained  me  but  once,  and  that  was  when,  in 
my  time  of  sorrow,  you  taught  me  this  piece 
of  wisdom.  It  was  I  who  was  selfish,  trying 
to  snatch  at  a  happiness  which,  for  many 
reasons,  I  ought  not  even  to  have  tried  for. 
I  am  much  touched  by  the  way  in  which  you 
allude  to  my  losses.  I  have  hardly  had  time 
to  think  of  them  ;  but  I  accept  your  sympathy 
gratefully  as  an  earnest  of  its  continuance. 
Your  old  friend, 

"R.  P." 

He  had  just  finished  writing  when  he  heard 
behind  him  a  waiter's  footstep.  "  Post  this, 
will  you?"  he  said,  turning  round  to  the 
man.  The  waiter  took  the  letter,  and  at  the 
same  time  tendered  to  Pole  another.  When 
he  looked  at  it,  he  was  aware  that  something 
was  happening  to  his  cheeks,  but  whether 
they  were  getting  pale  or  red  he  knew  not. 
As  he  opened  this  letter  his  hands  trembled 
visibly.  The  direction  was  scrawled  and 
blotted.     It  was,  indeed,  hardly  legible.     But 
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one  thing  was  plain  to  him.  It  was  the 
writing  of  Pansy  Masters.  The  contents 
were  written  in  a  manner  no  less  disordered. 
They  were  as  follows — 

"  Of  course  you  have  heard  of  the  collision. 
I  have  had  a  telegram  from  Milford.  A 
hundred  people  saved  but  no  names.  Is 
there  not  a  place  called  Lloyd's,  where  they 
know  everything?  Could  you  go  when  you 
get  this,  and  inquire  and  then  send  me 
telegram  ?  You  will  know  that  I  must  be — 
it  could  not  be  otherwise  —  anxious.  It 
seems  all  so  dreadful.  Be  kind  and  go  ;  and 
telegraph  to  your  friend  P." 

Without  losing  a  second's  time  he  obeyed 
her ;  various  feelings  and  impulses  gave 
wings  to  his  movements.  He  did  not  even 
attempt  to  realize  what  they  were.  Pie 
wished  no  evil  to  anybody.  How  could  he 
wish  death  ?  He  happened  to  know  at 
Lloyd's  one  of  the  principal  people,  and 
learned  from  him  all  that  up  to  the  moment 
there  was  to  learn.  "  Of  course,"  said  his 
friend  to  him,  "  there  may  be  other  survivors, 
but  here  are  the  names  of  those  that  were 
picked  up  in  the  boat."     Pole  read  it  through 
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carefully ;  and  then  telegraphed  thus : 
"  Information  as  yet  very  imperfect,  but 
name  not  amongst  those  who  are  known 
positively  to  have  been  saved.  Will  inquire 
again  here  to-morrow,  before  starting  for 
Glenlynn."  A  few  hours  later  an  answer  to 
this  reached  him  :  "  Please  do  not  trouble 
further.  Have  had  telegram  saying  it  is 
known  that  he  was  not  saved.  "Will  write 
to  you  at  Glenlynn,  but  not  for  few  days." 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

MOST  of  the  trees  round  the  house  at  Glen- 
lynn  were  evergreen ;  and  except  for  the 
want  of  flowers,  a  bright  winter's  morning 
showed  through  the  windows  a  prospect  not 
unlike  summer.  The  silver  on  the  breakfast 
table  was  twinkling  like  a  summer  sea  ;  and 
the  ivory-handled  tap  of  the  old  Georgian  urn 
was  awaiting  the  mittened  fingers  of  Miss 
Drake,  who  had  not  yet  descended. 

"  My  dear  Reginald,"  said  Mrs.  Pole,  to 
her  son,  who  had  come  down  the  night  before, 
"  what  a  pleasure  it  is  to  have  you  back- 
again.  I  hope  you  are  not  troubled  about 
Dr.  Clitheroe's  mischief.  One  comfort  is 
that  it  was  your  aunt's  doing,  not  yours  ; 
and  you  could  not — so  far  as  I  see — have 
withdrawn  the  money,  had  you  wished  to. 
Besides,  I  shall  always  say  this — if  one 
wasn't  to  trust  a  man  like  the  Doctor,  whom 
could  one  trust  ?  " 
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Pole  smiled,  and  put  his  hand  on  his 
mother's  shoulder. 

"  Look,"  she  continued,  pointing  to  a  local 
paper,  at  which  she  had  been  glancing  before 
her  son  appeared,  "  there  is  a  long  account 
of  poor  Canon  Bulman's  funeral.  He  was 
always  an  ambitious  man — at  least  so  I 
thought  him.  I  am  sure  he  would  be  pleased, 
could  he  read  of  all  those  wreaths  and  car- 
riages. And  to  think  that  so  short  a  time 
ago  they  were  both  at  this  breakfast-table, 
and  that  the  Doctor  was  pattering  with  his 
little  black  legs  in  the  garden  !  By  the  way," 
she  went  on,  with  a  faint  laugh  in  her  eyes, 
as  she  touched  a  certain  thin  volume,  which 
lay  on  the  table  like  a  large  piece  of  sticking- 
plaster,  "  who  is  to  read  prayers  ?  Will  you  ? 
I  think  you  ought  to.  Miss  Drake  used  to 
do  so  in  Miss  Pole's  time,  when  there  was 
no  clergyman  here." 

"Then  by  all  means,"  said  Pole,  "let  her 
do  so  still.  It  will  make  me  feel  that  the 
old  life  here  has  never  been  broken.  I  will 
efface  myself  in  the  library  till  she  comes 
and  has  well  begun,  or  else  perhaps  she 
will  force  me  to  take  the  Levite's  place." 

Glenlynn  from  his  earliest  days  had  seemed 
an  abode  of  peace  to  him  ;  until   during  the 
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three  months  that  he  had  spent  there  after 
Miss  Pole's  death,  all  the  sorrows  of  life 
had,  as  it  seemed,  assailed  him  there ;  and 
its  unreal  solaces  been  offered  to  him,  and 
its  rewards  dropped  into  his  life,  whilst  the 
sorrows,  as  he  knew  now,  had  remained 
with  him  all  the  time.  But  now  everything 
was  changed.  The  pain  at  his  heart— the 
perpetual  secret  aching— this  at  last  was 
ended.  His  eyes  roamed  along  the  shelves, 
with  their  faded  and  gilded  volumes;  and 
from  them  a  spirit  was  exhaled  on  him  as 
though  from  souls  at  rest.  He  heard  through 
the  door,  that  was  ajar,  the  waddle  of  Miss 
Drake's  footsteps.  A  moment  later  the  mur- 
mur of  prayers  began.  Then  he  followed 
her,  and  knelt  before  one  of  the  mahogany 
chairs,  his  heart  full  of  a  thankfulness  which, 
though  it  hardly  followed  exactly  in  the 
steps  of  Miss  Drake's  orisons,  he  felt,  what- 
ever its  nature,  it  was  necessary  to  express, 
kneeling. 

His  peace,  however,  had  yet  enough  of 
trouble  in  it  to  show  him  that  it  was  not  a 
dream,  but  belonged  to  the  world  of  fact. 
He  had  to  consider,  in  consultation  with  his 
mother,  how  far  the  loss  of  his  own  private 
means  would   affect   the   completion    of  his 
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buildings,  and  the  work  that  was  to  be  carried 
on  in  them.  With  regard  to  this  matter  Mr. 
Godolphin's  advice  was  sought,  and  the  de- 
tails of  Dr.  Clitheroe's  dealings  with  Miss 
Pole  and  her  great-nephew  were  for  the  first 
time  confided  to  his  astonished  ears.  No 
human  being  could  have  been  more  deeply 
moved  than  he  was  by  the  thought,  thus 
brought  home  afresh  to  him,  of  a  brother's 
fall ;  and  yet  Mrs.  Pole,  whose  sense  of 
humour  was  keen,  was  unable  to  help  smil- 
ing to  herself  at  the  solemn  magnificence  ot 
his  grief,  which  made  him,  with  his  beard, 
as  she  said  to  her  son  afterwards,  look  some- 
thing like  the  Deity,  in  an  old  picture,  creat- 
ing Eve,  or  contemplating  the  fall  of  Adam. 
Of  the  genuineness  of  Mr.  Godolphin's  cha- 
racter Mrs.  Pole  and  her  son  had,  of  all 
people,  least  reason  to  doubt.  "  For  a  little 
property  of  my  own,"  he  said,  "not  far  from 
London,  I  have  just  been  offered  by  a  builder 
a  rent  which,  I  confess,  astounds  me.  Allow 
me  to  consecrate  this  piece  of  unearned 
increment  by  applying  to  your  good  work 
the  first  year's  rent  at  all  events.  Come, 
Mrs.  Pole  and  Reginald,"  he  continued,  as 
he  laid  his  hand  on  his  heart,  and  showed 
the   glitter   of  his   large    Apostolic  ring,   "  I 
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have  never  yet  asked  a  favour  of  j'ou,  though 
you  have  shown  me  so  many  kindnesses. 
Do  not  refuse  this.  To  this  small  extent 
let  me  be  a  humble  sharer  in  your  bene- 
volence." 

It  was  impossible  to  refuse  such  an  offer. 
The  day  after  it  was  made  a  letter  arrived 
for  Pole,  deeply  edged  with  black.  "  I 
know,"  it  said,  "you  will  forgive  me  for 
not  having  written  to  you  before.  It  was  not 
that  I  did  not  want  to.  But  this  has  been 
so  sad — so  terrible.  It  has  frightened  me — 
you  know.  I  dare  say  you  will  be  kind,  by- 
and-by,  and  find  some  means  to  come  and 
see  me,  for  I  have  nobody  to  ask  advice 
of.  The  children — and  especially  my  darling 
little  boy — have  been  suffering  these  last 
few  days.  This  house  is  so  cold  now,  and 
there  are  draughts  everywhere,  and  I  can- 
not keep  him  warm  enough.  I  think  in  a 
day  or  two  we  shall  have  to  go  to  Tenby, 
which  is  not  very  far  off,  and  take  some 
lodgings.  I  don't  fancy  that  we  shall  be 
at  all  rich.  It  would  be  easy  for  you  to  come 
there,  for  there  are  hotels." 

That  day  at  luncheon  Pole  said  to  his 
mother,  "  Did  I  ever  mention  to  you  a  friend 
of  mine  whom  I  knew  in    Germany  ?     She 
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was  Mrs.  Price  Masters  then.  She  is  Lady 
Price  Masters  now." 

"I  think  you  did,"  said  Mrs.  Pole;  "that 
is  five  years  ago.  You  said,  if  I  remember, 
that  she  was  a  very  nice  pleasant  woman." 

"I  mention  her,"  said  Pole,  "for  this 
reason.  She  has  lost  her  husband.  He  went 
down  in  the  Arctic.  It  was  a  very  unhappy 
marriage,  so  we  need  not  pity  her  for  her 
loss.  But  I  had  a  letter  from  her  this  morn- 
ing, and  she  tells  me  that  her  children  are 
ill.  Her  home  is  over  there  in  Wales,  in 
an  odd  old  ruinous  castle,  and  she  talks  of 
taking  them  to  Tenby,  so  as  to  give  them 
a  warm  lodging.  I  thought  if  you  liked  the 
idea  we  might  ask  her  to  bring  them  here." 

The  idea  of  the  children  touched  Mrs.  Pole 
at  once ;  and  after  some  discussion  of  the 
matter  between  her  and  her  son,  it  was 
agreed  that  she  should  herself  write  to  Lady 
Masters,  and  ask  her  to  share  at  Glenlynn 
the  warmth  and  the  shelter  of  a  house  in 
which  many  little  children  had  thriven  in 
years  gone  by,  and  which  was  now  too 
quiet  to  jar  on  the  most  recent  sorrow. 
Pole  also  wrote  himself,  adding  his  own 
plea. 

Each   letter    duly   received    its    answer — 
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answers  whose  artless  wording  was  tremu- 
lous with  shyness  and  acceptance.  "  For  my 
children's  sake,"  said  the  writer  to  Mrs. 
Pole,  "  I  cannot  refuse  your  kindness.  Your 
son  once  was  very  kind  to  me  when  I  was 
in  very  great  difficulties ;  and  for  your  own 
kindness,  I  believe  I  shall  thank  you  best 
by  believing  that  you  mean  it.  I  am  very 
grateful.  I  hope  you  will  not  dislike  me. 
My  little  boy  is  so  ailing.  Would  you  let 
us  come  on  Friday,  and  we  would  not  tres- 
pass on  your  goodness  for  very  long  ?  " 

"I  am  sure,  my  dear  Reginald,"  said  Mrs. 
Pole,  when  she  read  this,  "that  your  friend 
must  be  a  nice  woman.  I  shall  like  her  better 
than  Shimna,  though  she,  as  you  know,  quite 
captivated  me.  But  she— I  can't  help  think- 
ing now— was  more  or  less  of  a  little  minx. 

Friday "  she  continued.    "  Lady  Masters 

says  Friday.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Godolphin  dine 
with  us  that  evening.  Do  you  think  that 
she  would  mind  meeting  them  ?  At  all 
events,  I  will  tell  her  that  a  clergyman  and 
his  wife  are  coming;  so  if  she  likes  it,  she 
can  put  off  her  arrival  till  Saturday." 

Lady  Masters,  however,  expressed  no  such 
wish.  She  arrived  on  Friday  as  she  had  pro- 
posed, and  Pole  met  her  and  her  party  at  the 
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Lyncombe  station.  It  was  dark  when  the 
train  arrived,  and  during  the  long  drive  the 
moorland  grew  wild  with  moonlight,  show- 
ing through  the  windows  of  the  carriage  its 
headlands  and  tracts  of  wilderness.  Lady 
Masters,  who  had  a  young  step-daughter 
opposite  to  her,  could  say  little  to  Pole,  her 
other  companion,  except  to  exclaim  at  the 
aspect  of  the  strange  country  they  were 
traversing ;  and  when  they  began  to  descend 
the  zig-zag  carriage-drive  to  Glenlynn,  the 
step-daughter  and  she,  both  of  them,  yielded 
to  the  same  excitement.  "  To-morrow," 
said  Pole  to  the  girl,  "  I  will  take  you  for 
a  walk  in  the  woods,  and  will  lend  you 
Grimms'  Tales,  which  will  tell  you  about 
the  dwarfs  who  live  in  them." 

Till  they  reached  the  house  and  entered 
the  lighted  hall,  where  a  peat  fire  glimmered 
on  the  busts  and  china,  and  filled  the  air 
with  a  subtle  smell  of  the  moorland,  Pole 
had  not  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  his 
friend  clearly,  and  he  could  hardly  restrain 
some  expression  of  admiration  when  he  saw 
her  black-gloved  hands  lifting  her  black  veil, 
and  the  rose  of  her  face  became  visible,  soft 
and  fresh  and  tender,  with  its  fringe  of  curling 
hair  ruffled  childishly  by  her  journey.    Just 
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at  this  minute  Mrs.  Pole  came  downstairs 
quickly ;  and  Pole  saw  her  start,  touched 
by  its  unexpected  beauty.  He  had  never 
heard  his  mother's  voice  more  musical  than 
it  was  when  she  greeted  the  young  and  half- 
shrinking  widow.  Then  presently  came  a 
small  cry  from  somewhere,  and  a  little  boy 
was  seen  clinging  to  his  mother's  dress,  and 
asking  her  with  his  eyes  where  he  was  and 
what  had  happened  to  him.  "  You  beautiful 
little  boy!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Pole,  with  en- 
thusiasm, and,  stooping  down,  took  him  up 
in  her  arms,  which  had  not  forgotten  the 
skill  taught  to  them  by  her  own  son. 

An  hour  and  a  half  later  the  front-door 
bell  jangled,  and  the  old  butler  was  announc- 
ing Mr.  and  Mrs.  Godolphin,  whom  Pole 
had  intercepted  in  the  hall,  in  order  to  tell 
them  that  they  were  about  to  meet  the 
widow  of  one  of  the  victims  of  the  last 
collision  in  the  Atlantic,  and  that  it  would 
be  well  for  them  to  avoid,  if  possible,  the 
subject  of  accidents  at  sea.  The  result  of 
this  caution  was  not  exactly  what  Pole 
intended ;  for  though  it  had  the  effect  of 
keeping  them  from  the  forbidden  subject, 
it  made  Mr.  Godolphin  say,  "  How  do  you 
do?"    to  Lady  Masters  with  an  intonation 
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precisely  similar  to  that  which  he  would 
have  used  had  he  been  breaking  to  her  the 
news  of  her  husband's  death ;  and  his  wife 
also  endeavoured  with  conscientious  care 
to  render  her  accents  lachrymose  with  un- 
worded  sympathy.  Of  all  results  this  was  the 
last  that  Pole  desired.  He  accordingly  did 
more  than  he  would  have  thought  of  doing 
otherwise  to  give  the  conversation  a, light 
and  cheerful  tone  ;  and  in  this  at  last  he 
succeeded.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Godolphin  had  both 
of  them  a  fountain  of  gaiety,  the  source  of 
which  lay  deep  in  their  guileless  consciences, 
and  was  always  ready  to  well  up  and  display 
itself  whenever  they  felt  themselves  in  a 
sufficiently  intimate  circle.  Their  humour 
was  possibly  not  in  the  best  of  taste,  but 
for  this  very  reason  it  was  calculated  to 
excite  in  others  a  deeper  sense  of  amuse- 
ment than  even  its  own  merits  justified. 
Dinner  had  accordingly  not  proceeded  very 
far  before  Mrs.  Godolphin,  having  discarded 
her  tearful  accents,  was  informing  Mrs.  Pole 
that  her  husband  slept  not  infrequently  in 
his  chair,  by  announcing  that  "dear  Sunder- 
land owed  her  five  pairs  of  gloves;"  and 
she  intimated  that  her  son  was  approaching 
marriageable  age  by  declaring  that  very  soon 
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"  he  would  be  looking  out  for  Mrs.  Suitable  ;  ' 
whilst  Mr.  Godolphin,  despite  the  majesty 
of  his  decorum,  showed  that  his  consort's 
humour  was  by  no  means  uncongenial  to 
his  own.  Lady  Masters,  whose  hilarity  was 
naturally  not  remarkable,  could  not  forbear 
smiling  at  some  of  these  simple  sallies  ;  and 
Mr.  Godolphin,  as  he  drove  home  with  his 
wife,  declared  her  to  be  "  even  more  fasci- 
nating than  the  beautiful  Countess  Shimna." 
He  had  indeed  at  parting  been  successful 
with  a  witticism  of  his  own.  Lady  Masters 
had  accompanied  Mrs.  Pole  and  her  son  to 
the  front  door  when  the  two  guests  were  de- 
parting, so  as  to  see  the  wonderful  brilliance 
of  the  moonlight  that  was  to  light  them 
home — an  attention  which  Mr.  Godolphin 
had  artfully  encouraged  them  to  bestow  on 
him,  in  order  that  Lady  Masters  might  be 
impressed  with  the  beauty  of  his  horses. 
"This  one,"  he  said  to  Mrs.  Pole,  "does 
all  the  work  up-hill.  Mrs.  Godolphin  de- 
clares that  the  off-horse  is  much  too  fat. 
Do  you  know,  Lady  Masters,"  he  said,  turn- 
ing to  her,  "  what  we  call  them  ?  We  call 
them  Flesh  and  Spirit.  Good  night — good 
night.  Now,  wife,  you  must  get  in,  please." 
And  out  of  the  depths  of  the  carriage  had 
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come  Mrs.  Godolphin's  voice,  exclaiming, 
"  I  tell  clear  Sunderland  that  he's  growing 
dreadfully  naughty." 

"Pansy,"  said  Pole,  next  day,  "I  have 
many  things  to  tell  you,  but  I  will  tell  them 
to  you  by-and-by.  To-day  let  us  take  the 
children  and  wander  about  the  gardens- 
gardens  which  even  now  are  as  much  yours 
as  mine  ;  and  to-morrow  morning  we  will 
go  to  Mr.  Godolphin's  church." 

He  was  too  full  of  the  new  life  that  was 
dawning  for  him-  to  do  more  than  glance  at 
the  newspapers,  which  generally  he  read 
with  care.  Had  he  done  so,  he  would  have 
known,  as  he  went  along  the  roseless  walks, 
which  now  for  him  had  roses  brighter  than 
those  of  any  visible  garden  —  as  he  went 
along  the  walks  with  the  one  woman  by  his 
side  who  had  made  him  feel  that  life  without 
her  was  nothing,  and  as  he  watched  the 
delighted  movements  of  the  little  boy  who 
accompanied  them,  he  would  have  known 
that  the  day  previous  had  been  the  day  of 
the  trial  of  Dr.  Clitheroe,  and  that  the  sen- 
tence pronounced  on  him  had  been  seven 
years'  penal  servitude.  Mr.  Godolphin  knew 
this.  He  had  read  the  trial  at  breakfast ; 
and  throughout  all  the  rest  of  the  day  tears, 
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which  were  not  unmanly  and  not  idly  sen- 
timental, had  been  taking  the  liberty,  at 
intervals,  of  mounting  to  his  sacerdotal 
eyes. 

The  results  of  his  sorrowful  meditations 
showed  themselves  the  following  day,  when 
he  mounted  his  pulpit,  and  with  an  audible 
tremor  in  his  voice,  not  unlike  that  which 
had  distinguished  it  during  his  sermon  after 
Miss  Pole's  death,  he  chose  for  his  text  the 
parable  of  the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican, 
and  warned  his  hearers  against  judging  others 
hardly.  In  his  arguments  and  his  language 
there  was  nothing  that  could  be  called 
original,  except  one  thing  only  ;  and  that  was 
the  manner  in  which  they  were  uttered. 
There  was  a  passion,  an  unconscious  pathos, 
in  them,  which  carried  them  to  his  hearers' 
hearts  ;  and  amongst  his  hearers  not  the 
least  moved  was  Pole,  when  he  heard  the 
sermon  conclude  with  a  certain  memorable 
saying  which  he  himself  had  once  quoted  to 
Canon  Bulman. 

"I  will  not,"  said  Mr.  Godolphin,  with  an 
amount  of  logical  perspicuity  which  is  fre- 
quently wanting  in  exhortations  on  the  same 
subject,  "I  will  not  ask  you  to  tell  yourselves, 
when  you  witness  a  brother's  fall,  that  had 
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you  been  subject  to  his  temptation  you  would 
necessarily  had  fallen  likewise,  for  that 
would  be  fatalism  and  a  denial  of  man's  free 
will ;  but  I  will  ask  you  first  to  remember 
that  in  your  sinful  brother's  life  there  may  be 
many  secret  virtues  of  which  you  yourselves 
know  nothing — gentleness  and  forbearance, 
acts  of  kindness  and  self-denial,  or  devotion, 
perhaps,  to  some  one  near  and  dear  to  him  ; 
and  that  these  will  plead  for  him  before 
the  throne  of  God  and  before  the  Lamb ; 
secondly,  I  will  ask  you  to  examine  your 
own  hearts,  whether  you  cannot  find  some 
weakness  there  which  may  well  suggest  to 
you  that  you  might — had  you  been  tried 
equally — have  fallen  lower  even  than  your 
brother  fell ;  and,  lastly,  I  will  ask  you, 
should  your  hearts  tell  you  that  this  is  im- 
possible, to  attribute  such  confidence  solely 
to  a  Power  above  yourselves,  and  to  say,  as 
was  said  about  a  criminal  by  the  author  of 
'The  Pilgrim's  Progress,'  '  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  mercy  of  God,  I  might  myself  be 
where  that  man  is.'  " 

Whilst  Mr.  Godolphin  was  engaged  in 
giving  the  blessing,  and  was  stalking  back 
to  his  vestry  to  the  sound  of  an  elaborate 
voluntary,  Pole's  thoughts  strayed  from  Dr. 
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Clitheroe,  to  Canon  Bulman,  and  the  scorn 
with  which  he  had  rejected  so  abject  a  view 
of  the  human  character;  and  a  suspicion  re- 
curred to  his  mind,  which  had  more  than 
once  suggested  itself,  that  the  Canon's  sin 
and  shame  were  connected  not  with  money 
matters  exclusively,  and  that  his  death  was 
of  the  very  kind  which,  on  the  platform  at 
Thames  Wickham,  he  had  denounced  as  an 
impossible  thing  for  any  but  the  most 
brutalized  or  the  most  degraded. 

Mrs.  Pole  that  day  had  been  kept  indoors 
by  a  cold.  He  and  Lady  Masters  had  gone 
to  the  church  alone  together. 

"  I  want  to  ask  you,"  he  said  to  her,  as  they 
were  driving  home,  "to  do  for  me  what  Mr. 
Godolphin  has  informed  us  a  generous- 
minded  Higher  Power " 

But  she  interrupted  him,  laying  her  hand 
upon  his  arm.  "  Oh,"  she  said,  "please  don't 
laugh.     Don't  put  it  like  that." 

"I  am  not  laughing,"  he  answered  her. 
"I  am  speaking  to  you  very  seriously.  I 
want  to  tell  you  that  I  have  many  sins  to 
confess  to  you — not  now,  but  by-and-by ; 
and  it  was,  I  dare  say,  no  merit  of  mine  that 
I  did  not  bring  into  your  life  real  and  great 
disaster.     And  all  that  time,  when  I  thought 
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you  were  hard  and  cruel,  and  had  quite  cut 
me  adrift,  I  did  my  best  to  cut  myself  adrift 
from  you.  But  through  all  this  I  have  still 
remained  devoted  to  you.  I  think  you  must 
see  that  now ;  and  when  you  know  all,  as 
you  shall,  let  this  fact  plead  for  me." 

She  laid  her  hand  upon  his,  and  tried  in 
vain  to  answer  him.  But  presently  she 
found  her  voice,  and  said  to  him  with  a 
dawning  smile :  "  And  was  I  very  hard  and 
cruel  ?  Do  you  mean  because  I  would  not 
write  to  you  ?  The  reason  was  that  I  really 
did  not  dare.  Had  I  done  so  at  all,  I  should 
have  been  tempted  to  say  too  much.  I 
thought  you  would  understand.  But,"  she 
went  on,  "  I  want  to  tell  you  this  :  your  only 
rival  was  the  old  simplicity  of  my  life.  I 
feared  that,  if  I  went  to  you  or  saw  you,  I 
should  never  recover  that." 

A  man  who  is  accustomed  to  philosophic 
reflections  will  sometimes  find  philosophy 
intruding  itself  amongst  his  deepest  feelings. 
Pole,  for  a  moment,  was  silent,  whilst  the 
following  thoughts  flashed  across  him. 
"  How  little  women  know  of  the  pain  they 
are  capable  of  inflicting  !  Physical  pain  they 
understand,  and  will  give  up  their  own 
health  to  watch  by  a  sick   man's   bed;  but 
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they  are  almost  as  selfish  in  seeking  their  own 
spiritual  welfare  as  men  are  in  seeking  their 
material  comfort."  There  was  no  bitterness 
in  the  thought  as  applied  to  the  woman  at 
his  side.  The  selfishness  he  imputed  to  her 
seemed  to  him  merely  like  a  form  of  weak- 
ness, hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
single-hearted  simplicity  of  a  child. 

"Never  mind,"  he  said  presently.  "At 
last  I  have  recovered  you."  Then  in  his 
mind  another  thought  shaped  itself,  which  it 
was  on  his  lips  to  utter,  but  he  hesitated  and 
did  not  do  so.  "  We  must  not  forget  that 
our  reunion  is  not  of  our  own  making,  and 
that  the  new  simplicity  of  our  lives  springs 
from  an  accidental  grave." 

But  the  feminine  nature  is  less  given  to 
reflection.  His  philosophy  was  interrupted 
by  a  sudden  question  on  her  part,  which  she 
put  to  him  with  eyes  shining  with  tears  and 
eagerness.  "Who  put  that  money  in  the 
bank?     Did  you  ?     Oh,  Reggie — did  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  he  answered  ;  "  I  did  so,  Pansy.  I 
can  tell  you  now." 

She  moved  close  to  him,  and  for  a  moment 
leaned  her  head  against  his  shoulder.  Then 
almost  humbly,  she  said  to  him,  "  I  want 
you  to  tell  me,  dear,  what  happened  about 
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Canon  Bulman.  What  would  you  have 
done,  Reggie,  supposing  he  had  not  died  ?  " 

"  He  and  his  friends,"  Pole  answered, 
"  could  have  proved  nothing  against  me ; 
but  they  might  have  caused  you  great 
trouble,  and  dragged  your  name  before  the 
public;  so  I  had  arranged  to  buy  their  silence 
at  the  price  they  asked  for  it — to  give  up 
Parliament  for— I  think  it  was — seven  years. 
I  would  have  given  it  up  for  life  in  order  to 
save  you  pain." 

A  little  to  his  surprise  she  received  these 
words  in  silence.  Presently  he  looked  and 
saw  that  she  was  looking  straight  before 
her,  with  all  her  features  rigid.  Then  her 
hands  moved  nervously  about  her  jacket, 
and  snatching  her  pocket-handkerchief,  she 
buried  her  face  in  it  and  sobbed. 

In  the  afternoon  she  said  to  him,  "  I  want 
to  be  by  myself  for  a  time.  I  have  so  much 
— so  much  to  think  over." 

He  respected  her  wish,  and  did  not  see 
her  again  till  he  went  to  dress  for  dinner, 
and  passed,  on  his  way,  what  now  was  the 
child's  nursery.  She  had  heard  his  footstep  ; 
she  stood  waiting  for  him  in  the  doorway, 
and  putting  her  finger  on  her  lips  beckoned 
him   to   come   in.     "There   is   no    one    else 
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here,"  she  whispered.  "  He  is  going  to  say 
his  prayers.  I  want  you  to  listen."  She 
lifted  the  little  child  upon  her  lap,  and  sup- 
ported him  there,  as  he  knelt  with  his 
diminutive  hands  folded,  and  half  like  an 
angel,  half  like  a  talking  toy,  he  faltered,  as 
best  he  could,  his  miniature  Lord's  Prayer. 

When  the  little  sound  was  ended,  Pole 
bent  down  and  kissed  the  mother  on  her 
forehead,  and  the  child  on  his  shining  hair. 
"Do  you  think,"  he  said  to  her,  "  that  he 
knows  what  the  words  mean  ?  " 

"Perhaps  not,"  she  answered;  "but  he 
feels  it." 

"  And  so  do  I,"  said  Pole.  "  Which  of  us 
can  say  more  ?  Let  us,  at  all  events,  do  our 
best  for  his  sake  ;  and  we  perhaps — or  his 
generation — shall  one  day  again  know." 


THE    END. 
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